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TJiis is 

'^HIS, the first volume of The Forsyte 

the remarkable insight, the brilliant descr?{ftive 
style, the fine sense of drama, the unaffected sincerity^ 
which have placed John Galsworthy among the gre^t. 
writers of our day. The reconciliation of father and 
son, the comedy and tragedy of Soames Forsyte's 
marital relations and Bosinney’s failure are revealed 
in this first episode in the history of the Forsytes with 
stirring realism and sympathetic irony. Here isdife, 
with its realities, its m3’sterics, its vanities, and its 
strife, expressed with supreme skill. 
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PREFACE 


The Forsyte Saga was the title originally destined 
i'or that part of it which is called " The Man of Property ; 
and to adopt it for the collected chronicles of the Forsyte 
family has Indulged the Forsytean tenacity that is in 
all of us. The word Saga might be objected to on the 
ground that it connotes the heioic and that there is little 
laeroisin in these pages. But it is used with a suitable 
irony ; and, after ail, tliis long tale, though it may deal 
•with folk in frock coats, furbelows, and a gilt-edged 
period^ is not devoid of the essential heat of conflict. 
Discounting for the gigantic stature and blood-thirstinei&s 
of old days, as they have come down to us in fairy-tale 
and legend, the folk of the old Sagas were Forsytes, 
assuredly, in^their possessive instincts^ and as little proof 
against the Inroads of beauty and passion as Swithin, 
Soames, or even young Jolyon. And if heroic figures, in 
days that never were, seem to startle out from their 
surronnding<s in fashion unbecoming to a Forsyte of the 
Viclo^an era, we may be sure that tribal inkinct was 
even then {he prune force, and tnat family and the 
sense of home and property counted as they do to this 
day, for all the recent efforts to '' talk them out.” 

So many people have written and claimed that their 
families were the originals of the I'orsytes that one has 
been almost encouraged to believe in the typicality of an 
imagined species^ Manners change and modes evolve, 
and Timothy's on the Bayswater Road ” becomes a nest 
of the unbelievable in all except essentials ; we shall not 
look upon its like again, nor perhaps on such a one as 
James or old Jolyon. And yet the figures of Insurance 
Societies and the utterances of Judges reassure us daily 
that our. eartlfly paradise is still a rich preserve* where 
the wild raiders, Beauty and Passion, come stealing in, 
filching security from beneath our noses. As surely as 
a dog will bark at a brass band, sq will the essential 
■Soames in huiaan nature ever rise up uneasily against 
dissolutton which hovers round the folds of own^ship 
I* 
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** Let the dead Past bury its dead would be a belter 
sayiDg if the Past ever died The persistence of the Past 
IS one of those tragi-comic blessings which each new age 
denies, coining cocksure on to the stage to mouth its 
claim to a perfect novelty But no Age is so new af 
that * Human Nature, under its changing pretensions and 
clothes, IS and ever will be very much of a Forsyte, and 
might, after all, be a much worse animal 

Looking back on the Victorian era, whose ripeness, 
decline and “ fall-od is in some sort pictured in Tlte 
Forsyte Saga, we see now that we have but jumped 
out of a frying-pan into a fire It would be difficult to 
substantiate a claim that the case of Fngland was bettei 
in 1913 than it was in 1886, when the I orsytes assembled 
at old Tolyon s to celebrate the engagement of June tq 
Philip Bosmney And in tq 2 o, when again the clan 
gathered to bless the marriage of Ileur with ^lichatl 
Mont the state of England as surely too molten and 
bankiupt as in the eiglitits it was loo congealed and low- 
percented If these chrome les had been a really sc^ientihc 
study of transition one would have dwelt probably on 
such factors as the invention of bicycle, motor-car, and 
flying-machme , the arrival of a cheap Fress , the decline 
of country life and mcrease of the towns , the birta ot 
the Cinema Men are, in fact, quite unable to contiol 
their own inventions , they at best d/ 3 velop adaptability 
to the new conditions tho‘=*e inventions create 

But this long tale is no scientific study of a period , it 
IS rather an intimate lucarnauon of the disturbs me that 
Beauty effects in the li\es of men Ihc figure of Irene, 
never, as the reader may pos'^ibly have ob'^erved, present, 
except through the senses of other characters, is a 
concretion of disturbing Beauty impinging on a possessive 
world 

One has noticed that readers, as they wade on through 
the salt waters of the Saga, are m^^lmed more and more 
to pity Soames, and to think that in doing so they are in 
revolt against the mood of his creator Fai from it * He* 
too, pities Soames, the tiagedy of whose life is the very 
simple, uncontrollable tragedy of being unlovable, with- 
out quite a thick enough skin to be thoroughly uncon^ 
St ions of the fact Not even Fleur love-^ Soames a& he 
feels he ought to be loved. But m pitying ^oames, 

perhaps^ to anunud agamst Irene. Alter aU^ tb^ 
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ofagfat to kwe forgiMDf® him, and *so on i And, ta2<iftg ' 
$iae$, they lose perception of the simple truth, which 
und^lics the whole story, that where sex attraction is 
ntteny and definitely lacking in one partner to a unioh, 
no amount of pity, or reason, or duty, or what not, can 
, overcome a repulsion implicit in Nature. Whether it 
ought to, or no, is beside the point ; because in fact it 
never does. And where Irene seems hard and cruel, as 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or the Goupenor Gallery, she is 
but wisely realistic — ^knowing that the least concession is 
the inch which precedes the impossible, the repulsive 
elh 

• A criticism one might pass on the last phase of tiie Saga 
is the complaint that Irene and Jolyon — those rebels 
against x^roperty — claim spiritual property in their son 
Jon. But it would be hyper-criticism,' as the tale is told. 
No father and mother could have let the boy marry 
Fleur without knowledge of the facts ; and the facts 
determine Jon, not the persuasion of his parents. More- 
over, Jolyon's persuasion is not on his owm account, but 
on Irene's, and Irene's persuasion becomes a reiterated : 
** Don't think of me, think of yourself I ” That Jon, 
knowing the facts, can realise his mother’s feelings, will 
hardly with justice be held proof that she is, after all, a 
Forsyte. 

Tlut though the impingement of Beauty and the claims 
of Freedonj on a possessive world are the main preposses- 
sions of the Forsyte Saga, it cannot be absolved from the 
charge of embalming the upper-middle class. As the old 
Egyptians placed round their mummies the necessaries 
of a future existence, so I have endeavoured to lay beside 
the figures of Aunts Ann and Juley and Hester, of Timothy 
and Swithin, of Old Jolyon and James, and of their sons, 
that which shalk guarantee them a little life hereafter, 
a- little balm in tlie hurried Gilead of a dissolving 
" Progress.” 

If the upper-middle class Avith other classes, is destined 
to “ move on ” into amorphism, here, pickled in these 
pages, it Jies .under glass for strollers in the wide and 
ilbaiTanged museum of Letters, Here it rests, preserved 
in its own juice ; The Sense of Property. ; 

1922** John GALSwoRtHYr 
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THK FORSYTE SAGA 

VOLUME 1 

** . . , You will answer 
The slaves are ours. . . 

Merchant of Venice. 
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PART I 


CHAPTEK I 

AT HOME '' AT OtD JOLYON’s 

Those privileged to be present at a family festival of 
the Forsytes have scon that charming and msti'uctive 
^ight — an upper middle-class famity in full plurixagc* But 
whosoever of these favoured persons has possessed the 
gift of j)sychological analysis (a talent v/ithout monetary 
value and properly ignored by the Fors\des), has witnessed 
a spectacle, not only deliglilfiil in itself, but illustrative 
of an obscure human problem. In plainer v/ords, he has 
gleaned from a gathering of this family — no branch of 
which had a liking lor the olher, between no three 
mcin'bers of whom existed anything worthy of the name 
of sympati^ — evidence of that ra_v'slerious concrete 
tenacity which renders a family so formidable a unit of 
society, so clear a reproduction of society in miniature. 
He has been admitted to a vision of the dim roads of 
social prf>grcss, has understood something of patriarchal 
life, 6 t thcD* swaiiwings of savage hordes, of the rise and 
fall of nations. He is hke one who, having watched a 
tree grov/ from its planting — a pmagon of tenacity, insu- 
lation, and success, amidst the deaths of a hundred 
other plants less fibrous, sappy, and persistent — one day 
will see it flourislung with bland, full foliage, in an almost 
I'epugnant prosperity, at the summit of its ('fflorescence. 

On June 15, ‘ingiitccii cighty-six, about four of the 
afternoon, the observer who chanced to be present at 
the house of old Jolyon Forsyte in Stanhope Gate might 
have seen tlie highest elllorc'schnce of the Forsytes. 

This wavS the occasion of an *' at home to celebrate 
thn engagement of INiiss June Forsyte, old Jolyon's grand- 
daughter, to Mr. Pliilip Bosinney. In the bravery of light 
gloves, ]]juff waistcoats, feathers and frocks, the family 
were present-even Aunt Ann, who now but seldom left 
the comer of her brother Timoihy^s green drawing-room, 
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tinder 'the aegis 'of A 

^ a light blue vase, slje sat all day^ reading £md 'kuit%g/- 
surroutided by the effigies of three gciierations of Forsytes, 
Kveti Aunt Ann was there ; her inflexible back, a^d the 
dignity of her calm old face personifying the rigid posses- 
siveness of the family idea. 

When a Forsyte was engaged, married, or born, thei 
Forsytes were present ; when a Forsyte died — but no 
Forsyte had as yet died ; they did not die ; death being 
contrary to their principles, they took precautions against 
it, the instinctive precautions of highly vitalised persons 
who resent encroachments on their property. 

About the Forsytes mingling that day with the crowd 
of other guests, there was a more than ordinarily groomed 
look, an alert, inquisitive assurance, a brilliant respecta- 
bility, as though they were attired in defiance of something. 
The habitual sniff on the face of Soames Forsyte had, 
spread through their ranks ; they were on their guard. 

The subconscious offcnsiveiiess of their attitude has 
constituted old Jol yon's at home " the psychological 
moment of the family history, made it the prelude of 
their drama. 

The Forsytes were resentful of something, not indi'- 
vidually, but as a family ; this resentment expressed 
itself in an added perfection of raiment, an exuberance of 
family cordiality, and exaggeration family importance, 
and — the sniff. Danger — so indispensable in bringing out 
the fundamental quality of any society, grojap, or indi- 
vidual — ^was what the Forsytes scented ; the premonition 
of danger put a burnish on their armour. For the first 
time, as a family, they appeared to have an instinct of 
being in contact with some strange and unsafe thing. 

Over against the piano a man of bulk and stature was 
wearing two waistcoats on his wide chest, two waistcoats 
and a rnby pin, instead of the sinye satin waistcoat and 
, diamond pin of more usual occasions, and his shaven, 
square, old lace, the colour of pale leather, with pale eyes, 

' had its most dignified look, above his satin stock. This 
, was Swithin Forsyte, Close to the window, where he 
■xould get more than his fair share of fresk aii^, the other 
twin, James — the fat and the lean of it, old Jolyon called 
these brothers— like the bulky Swithin, over six feet in 
height, but very lean, as though destined from*his birth , 
to strike a balance and maintain an average, brooded 
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over the scene with his permanent *stoop , his grey eyes 
had ail air of fixed absorption in some secret worry, 
broken at intervals bv a lapid slafting scrutiny of sui- 
rounding facts. Ins cheeks, thinned by two parallel 
.folds, and a long, elcan-sbaven upper hp, were fiained 
wilhm Dur dreary whibkei*^ In his hands he turned and 
turned a pic^e of ciinia. Not far off, listening to a lady m 
brown, his only son Soames, pale and wtU-sliaviL d, dark- 
haired, rathei bald had poked Ins (bin up sidtways, 
{ any tng his iiosc with thai ifoiLsaid appear an( c of -.nifl/’ 
as {.hough despising an egg which lie knew he could not 
digest Behind him hi-> cousin, the tall George, l of ihe 
filth Foi >yte, Roger, had a Ouilpioh look on his fleshy 
fdi e, pondering one of his Daidoiiu ]c do 

Something mheient to the occasiorr had affected them 
all 

Seated in a low close to one another were time ladies 
— \unis Ann, llestei (the two I oi&yte maid a), and Tnu^ 
(short for JuJia), who rot in hist \outh had so fai for- 
gotten herself as to marry Sep Urn u Sniall, a man of poor 
constitution^ She had survived him for many years 
With her elder and youngci sister she lived now in the 
house of Timothy, her sixth and youngest brother, on the 
Biyswater Road Each of these Indus held fans in ibtir 
hands, and tarh with soim touch of coloiii, '-ome emphatic 
feathfr or. br(jo<,h, testified to the solemnity of the 
oppoi tunit} 

In the centre of the room undei the chandehei, as 
became a host, stood the head of the family, old Jolyon 
himself I ighty of age, viith his fine, white hau, 

lus dome-like forel cad, lu^. little, daik giey eyes, and an 
immense whue moustache, which diooped and spread 
below the level /if lii5 strong jaw, he had a patriarchal 
look, and in spite of lean checks and hollows at his tem- 
ples, scLiiK d master of perennial youth He held himself 
Lxtunnolv upright, and his shre-wd, steady eyes had lost 
none of thar dear shimng Ihus he gave an impression 
oi supers ^xty.to thi doubts ajiei dislikes of smallci men. 
Having ‘had "his own way for innumeiablc years, he had 
earned a picsciiptive right to it It would never have 
oceurrod to old Jolyon that it was necessary to Aveai a 
look of doubt oi ol :reuance 

Between him and the four other bi others who were 
ptesent, Jarriba, Swithm, Nicholas, and Roger, there was 
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nuch dificrence, mucli siinilaiity. In ixirn, each Oi th’Sfie 
but brothers was very dilferent from the other, yet they, 
:oo, were alike. • 

Through the vaI^ing features and expression of those 
ive faces could be maidied a certain steadfastness of^ 
;hin, iinderlyitig surface tlistiiictions, making a racial 
stamp, too prehistoric to trace, too remote and pennaueiit 
to distaiss — tJie very hall-mark and guaxmitee of the 
Larnily fortunes 

Among the younger generation, in the tail, bull4ike 
[iieorgo. in pallid, strenuous Andnbald, in young Nicholas 
svith his sweet and tentative obstinacy, in the gi*ave aiuA 
foppishly deterriiined Eustace, tiierc was this same stamp 
— less TueaningfLil perhaps, but unmistakable — a sign of 
something ineradicable in the family soul. 

At one time or another during the afternoon, all these * 
faces, so dissimilar and so alike, had worn an expression 
of distrust, the object of which was imdoubtcdly the man 
vvhose ac-quaintance they wi le thus assembled to make, 
Philip Bosinney was kmnvn to be a young man without 
fortune, but Forsyte girls had become engaged td such 
before, and had actually niarricd them. It was not 
altogether for this reason, therefore, that the minds of the 
Forsytes misgave them. They could not have explained 
the origin ol a misgiving obscuied ])y the mist of family 
gO'%>ip. A story was undoubtedly told that he had paid 
his duty call to Aunts Ann, Juicy amcf Hester, in a soft 
[prey hat — a soft grey hat, not even a new one — a dusty 
thing with a shapeless crown. So extraordinary, my 
dear — so odd I Aunt Hester passing through the little 

dark hall (she was rather short-sighted), had tided to 
shoo “ it off a chair, taking it for a strange disreputable 
cat — Tommy had such disgraceful fijends 1 She was 
disturbed w’hen it did not move, . 

Like an artist for ever seeking to discover the siguifi- 
cant trifle which embodies* the whole character of a scene, 
or place, or jversoii, so those unconscious artists — the 
Forsytes— had fastened by intuition on tl^is hat ; it was 
their significant trifle, the devaii in which was embedded 
the meaning of the whole matter ; for each had asked 
himself : ** Come, now, should 1 have paid thajt visit 
that hat ? " and each had answered “ No 1 '* and some, 
With more imagination than others, had added ; It 
lie ver have com© into my head T' * 
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George, on h''cinng the stoi v ^nnned The hat h"iU 
:>bvioivlv been worn as a pricbt il ^ he 1 He lamcelf was 
a conuois-»{ ui of sin h 

“ Very hani^bly • he soul II < wild Bin cancer * 

• And this mot, the B lec in ti was bandied irom 
mouth to month, till it became the fa\ourito mode of 
allndint^ to Bosinnf y 

Her aiinb iq>ro ilu ] June ftcnv v Is about the hd 
Wi don't ■‘'hnil \ ox' ^ / h^ nira, dccxi * " tney 
had ‘=^ikI 

June had answere I in. h< ■» Mons bu3k way, like thi 
hitle ex tbidmn nl oi wail hi \ ^ 

Oh ! v\bat doe^ it niatbi •' lJ 1 nntr knov/s what 
he's got mi > ” 

• ]Sfo on hid citddcd sn answer so ontra -^ous A nicn 
not 10 IviK Av wh It he had on ^ Ne», no * 

What intlecd was this yoimg x lan who, in becoming 
engaged to June, Old ]oi>onS aiknowkdgtd hciic s, h ni 
done so will for himstlf Hf w i^- an nchilctl, not in 
itself a^ahuient reason foi av< aiin^ suth a hat None of 
the Forsytes hap] ( aid tc be irdntfiB but one of Ik m 
knew two aid itK 1 who v anld nf\fj have worn sudi a 
hat upon a <ail of cti(.inin> m tlio I ondon season 
Dangciou4»“ ih, rhn croub 1 

June, of course, tii 1 nit s( cn tl 1 ^, but, tl ough not \ct 
mneteeh, sho was ^otoiious Had she not -^aid to Mr^ 
Soanies- who wa^ lKva■^o so he mldully iliisscd- that 
feathers weie \ulg 1 ^ Mis Souncs had aetually given 
up weaxmg hathtrs, so dreadfully downiiighl was dear 
June ! 

These nijsgivmgs 1 his di ^jap]'! o\ al and pertf c Lly genuine 
distrust, did not pre^ the lo tit horn '^iheniig lo 
old Jolyoii s mvitation An At Ihunc a^ bvanhope 
Gat^ wa*^ a g^-cit lanty none had bun held for twelve 
years, not. indetd since old Mi > Johon died 

Nevei had Ihcrc been so full in as euibly, for, mys 
tenously united ni spite of all tin ir dilfcienct , they had 
taken arms agan’itf a common poiil Like cattle when a 
:log comes into the held, they stood head lo head and 
shoulder tC) shoukl j, prepared lo run upon and Irampio 
the mvadei to cleatl: Ihf > had come, too, no doubt, to 
get some notion of what soxi of presenis thej v/ould 
uliamately be e^Q-iet led to give , for though the que'^tion 
of weiJdmg gifts was usually graduated in this way-^ 
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‘'What are you givm* ^ Nichola*? is givin' sp^oonsr*^— 
so very much depended (ui tlic bndtgioom If he were 
sleek, well blushed, piospetous looking, it was moie 
neecsbar}^ to give him nu c ihingb , he would exp( ct them 
In the end each gave exactly what was right and jiropcx* 
by a sptcies of family adiustment arrived at as puces are 
arri\cd a+- on the Stock Fxchange — ^thc exact niceties 
being regulated at fimothy s commodious, rcd-brick 
residence in Bayswater, overlooking the Paik, where 
di^olt Aunts Ann, Juley and Hester 

The uneasiness of the Forsyte family has been justified 
I > the simple mention of the hat Ilow impossible afaci 
\ rong vvould it have been for any family with the regard 
toi appearances >\hich should ever ( h \i actcri'^c the great 
upper middle class, to feel otherwise than uneasy > ^ 

The author of the uncasiiie‘>s ^tood txlking to June by 
the lurth( r door , his curl> haii had a lumpled appear- 
ance as though ht found what was going on around h’m 
unusual Ilf liad an air, loo, of ha\mg a joke all to 
hmi'iclf 

George jp^aking aside to Ins brother I jislare* said 
T ooks IS if hf might make a bolt of it — ^the dashing 
Ducc nicer • 

iliis veiy singular looking man’ as Mrs Small 
afterwards (all<d him, was of iiKdeain h( iglit and strong 
build with ip lie blown face, a da Gcoloui. d mcfustache, 
very prominent cheek bone > and hollow t hock'' 
forehe xd sloped luck tow aids the ciowii of his 1 cad, and 
bulged out in bumps ov^i the eyes liLt loicheads seen 
in the lion house at the Zoo He had sherry colouied 
eyes, discom citiiiglv inattcntae at times Old Jolyons 
coachman, after diiv ng Juno and Bosinney to the theatre, 
had lemarkcd to Inc outici * • 

’ I dunno what to nuke of 'im IBooks to me for all 
the world like an all tame leopard ’ 

And fveiy now and* then i I oi yte would come up, 
sidle round and take a look at him 

June stood m fiont Pn Img off tin •idlo cuiiosity —a 
little bit of a tiling as som bod^ once said, •all han and 
spirit,” wi"^h fcarksT blue tvis, a him jaw, and a blight 
cclour, whose fa«.e and bod^ seemed loo slcilder for lici 
crown of red gold ban 

A tall woman, with a beautiful figure, which sodie 
mwber of the family had once compared to a 
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godftess, stoo^ lookiiig at these twi with a shadowy 
smiJe 

Her hands, gloved m Fren<h grey, were crossed one 
over the other, hex giave, charming fi>ce held to one side, 
ind the eyes of all mai near fisiened on it Her 
hgurc swaved, so bilanced thit Ihe very air seemed to 
set it mo\ing Ihert was warmth, but little colour, in 
her checks , her laxge, dark eyes were --ofi But it was 
at In r lips — askin^ a question, giving an answer, with tiiat 
shadow} smile -lhat men looked, they were sensitive 
lips, sensuous cmd sweet and through them ^eemed to 
tiJ^Tie warmth and perinme like the warmth and peifrrpe 
of a flower 

riip cigtgul couple thu. scmtmised were unconscious 
of thii p i^sR i c eldcs-. 11 was Bo miicy who first noticed 
Hex and asi c‘ h< r n me 

{u If ^ook her ioxci up to the woman with 1h bcautifu] 
f gi re 

heiie is m\ greibst chum she ''dui Pka e be 
good frn nds you two * 

\t tiiV littk^ ladv 5 eonimanrl liny ah Ihrcc smird 
and while they were smihn ^ Soint^ lors^te, siknllv 
appe iripg from behind tie woman with the bemaful 
figure, who was hi a wife, sad 

' Ah I inlioduce nit loo * 

He W9b sfldom, mdetd, fir from Irene's side at publn 
functions, ancl e\en wnen '•epaiatt^d by the exigencies of 
social inleieouise, could be seen following her about with 
his c} es, in which wcie str mge c xju essions of w atehluluv. ss 
and longing 

At the window his father, ] ime^, was sail scrutinising 
the marks on the piece of cliina 

I wonder at Jolyona allowing tins engigcment," he 
said, to Aunt Ann J he} t^ 11 me there s no chance of 
their getting married for \ears This }oung BoMnney " 
(he made the word a dacH I in oppo'-ition to general usage 
of a shoii o) has got nothing When Winifred married 
Dartre, 1 made ^um bung eveiy penny into settlement 
- lucky thing too— they d ha' had nolhmg by tins 
time I " 

Aunt Apn. looked up from hei velvet chaii Grey nirk 
banded her foieheid, curls that, unchanged for decades, 
had extinguished m the family till sense of time Sh 
made no lejily, im she rarely spoke, husbandmg her aged 
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voice ;;^but to Jam^s, uneasy of consciencerber look^as ^ 
as good as an answer. 

Well,” he said, ” T couldn't help Irene's ha^ng no 
money. Soames was in such a hurry ; he got quite thin 
dancing attendance on her.” 

Putting the bowl pettishly down on the piano, he lei 
iiis eyes wander to the group by the door. 

” It's my opinion,” he said 'unexpectedly, *' that it'wS 
just as w'ell as it is,” ^ 

Aunt Ann did not ask him to explain this strange 
utterance. She knew what he was thinldng. If Irene had 
no money she would not be so foolish as to do anythiijg 
WTTong ; for they said — ^-they said — she had been asking 
for a separate room ; but, of course, Soames had not 

James internq:)ted her reverie : 

” Bat where,” lie asked, ” was Timothy ? Hadn't hi 
come with them ? ” 

Through Aunt Ann's compressed lips a tender smile 
forced its way : 

” No, he didn’t think it wise, with so much of this 
diphtheria about ; and he so liable to take things.*^' 

James answered : 

” Well, he takes good care of himself, 1 can’t afford to 
take the care of myself that he does.” 

Nor was it easy to say w'^hicli, of admiration, envy, or 
contempt, was dominant in that remark. , 

Timothy, indeed, was seldom seen! The* baby of the 
family, a publisher profession . lie bad some years before, 
when business was at full tide, sceiilecl out the stagnation 
wdiich, indeed, had not yet come, but which ultimately, 
as all agreed, was bound to set in, and, selling liis share 
in a firm engaged mainly iu the production of religious 
books, had invested the quite conspicuous proceeds iu 
three per cent, consols. By this act he had at onc^ 
assumed an isolated position, no other Forsyte bein^ 
content with less than fojir per cent, for his money ; and 
this isolation had slowly and surely undermined a spirit 
perhaps better than commonly endowed with caution. 
He had become almost a myth — a kincT of "incarnalion 
of security haunting the background of the Forsyte 
universe. He had never committed the impifc4(lence of 
marrying, or encumbering himself in any way with 
^ childreri. 

James resumed, tapping the piece of china 
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4‘ This fejft real ole? Worcc'-lcr. i s’pose Jolyon’s ioUl 
you something about the younp man. From all / can 
Icarn;»hc’b got no business, no nuoru , and no connection 
woitli speaking of ; but then, I know nothing-* nobody 
tells me anytlung,” 

• Aunt Ann shook her hca«l Tntr her ‘ou uc-\.l lunevl 
aquiline old face a trembling pa cd tlir spjd(r^ itagci-) 
ol her handj pie t-d agnnsl ^ n it other md mterja^td, 
as though )he wert bubU>’^ rt h u v,jn I r \mV 

li e f I )/y < me yc^rs ol ni . ( is^ she u Id 
a pcdilitu poulicn among** them OpiinUini t& and 
egot. t> one cUid tilh-“thoafh not, md mI, moie so than 
rh( ii mi^hlon LjC V nkd 1 cloie hot m i uptxLd " 
fjeun , ui . wJitii oppor^unit^f 3 nm too stro'ig, 
could Llu^ do but a\t>id lui 1 

• Ineung his long llun !</>, f imc *. v’s.ent on* — 

he h ]ia\e hi*) o.vn \\ a He’s got no 

cinidi e '' and sto]>p(d, i€(o^<' < og the c^iLinurr] 

t'ldcii'e of old Joi>on's t.<in ' >np^ jolyon June's 
lithci, who Had madt a me s < ^ it, aul done for 

\[ by dd< rtmg hn ar d < In ^ and ruun vt: away 

uith tb d foR] ni t o einc » *' \V(. ll, h*^ rt iimed h i hiy, 

“ if he bhis to do the e -^hnif j, i o pose In tan aftord to. 

Now, wJirtS he going to gwe h^i I > po^ he'll gi\e htr 
a ihor‘- md a ycai , he s got nobody che to leave his 
money to " 

He *‘**<i( toht d his band to imH th t of a dapper, 
clean jha'' < n m m, with hiitUy i lian on hi la u, a long, 
bmktn no t, iuU lips and \.old gr^^/ evt u.aki n ctangulai 
blows. 

Wfll, INick/* he muttered, " how eic 3011 *' ” 

Nicholas Forsyte, with his bird-hkc ripidity and the 
look of a protein it lira yy sat^e ^ hoolixiy (he hid made a 
laigc foitmic, quite kgitimdtn, out 01 the comp uics oi 
wfiieh he wis a dii< c U r), p3a ul withm tluiT ' old pahii 
the tips of hib bull cokltr fmj^cis and handily withdrew 
them 

“ I’m bad/' lie mid, pouting been bad all the wcHc 
doh't sleej'* at ^ight I he dottoi ein't tell why. He’s a 
Hc\cj hho V, oa' j hoeldn t have liim, but I get nothing 
out of hi;n but bdh " 

DocUas ’ '* s, id James lounng dov 11 idnrp on lus 
wotds ‘ I'le hat^ all the doctoi ^ m 1 ondon foi one 01 
another of us» J here’s no bati&facUon to be got out of 
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iherh ; they*ll tell ytu an^^hmg. Theie's S^ithm, n#w 
What good have they done liiin "> There ho is , he*s 
bigger than ever , he s enoinious , they can’t get his 
weight down Look at him ! 

Swithin Foisytt, tall, square, and broad with a chest 
like a pouter pigeon’s in its plumage of bright waisU oats* 
came stiuttmg toi\ards them 

Er— how are you ? ” he said m his dandified way, 
aspirating the “ h " strongly (tins difficult letter was 
almosf ab^-olutely safe in his keeping) “ how are ^ ’ 
Each brother wore an air of aggia\atioii as he looked 
at the other two, knowing by expciience that they would 
try to erhpse his ailments * 

‘ VVe wcie just saying,” said James, ” that you don’t 
get any thinner ” 

Swithm protiuded his pale round eyes with the effort# 
oi hearing 

” Thinner ^ I’m m gootl case,” he said, leamng a 
httk forward, ” not one of your thread papers like you * 
But, afraid of losing the (^.pansion of his chest, he 
leaned back again into a stale of immobility, *for he 
prized nothing so higlilv as a distinguished appearance 
Aunt Ann turned her old c^es from one to the othci 
Indulgent and seveie was her look In '^urn the thiec 
brothers looked at Ann Sne w as gi If mg shaky Wondei- 
ful woman • Eighiy six if a day , in^ght live another ten 
years, and had never been stiong ^within* and 'James, 
the twins, were onlv -jeventy li' e Nk holas a mere bafiy 
of seventy or so All wcie strong and the mfeience was 
comforting Of all forms of property their respective 
h^^alths naturally concerned them most 

” i m veiy well m rivself, ’ proceeded James, ” but my 
nerves are out of order Lhe hast thing worries me to 
death I shall have to go to Bath ” 

"Bath*” said Nichola> " I'\e tried Harrogate 
That s no good What I^want is sea air There’s nothing 
like Yarmouth Now, when I go there I sleep— — ” 

My liver’s \ery bad,’ lutciiupted Swithm slowly 
"Drexdlul pain heic,” and he placed his hand oir his 
ngiit side 

Want of exercise,” muttered Jamc , his eyes on the 
china He quickly added " 1 get a pain there, too ” 
bwithm leddened, a resemblance to a turkCy-cock 
f Owning upon lii% old face, * 



^•Exercisel ** he said. " I take plenty : I never use 
the lift at the Club."* 

I didn’t know/* James hurried out. ” I know nothing 
about anybody ; nobody tells me anything.** 

Swithin fixed him with a stare : — 

What do you do for a pain there ? *' 

James brightened. 

I take a comjiound ** 

How are you, uncle ? ** 

June stood before him, her resolute small face raised 
from her little height to his great height, and her hand 
ontheld. 

The brightness faded from James’s visage. 

How are you ? *’ he said, brooding over her. So 
ou’re going to Wales to-morrow I 0 visit your young 
lan's aunts ? You *11 have a lot of rain there. This isn’t 
real old Worcester.'* He tapped the bowl. Now that 
set I gave your mother when she married was the genuine 
thing.** 

June shook hands one by one with her three great- 
uncles, and tijrned to Aunt Ann. A very sweet look had 
come into the old lady’s face ; she kissed the girl’s cheek 
with trembling fervour. 

** Well, my dear," she said, " and so you’re going for a 
whole month ! " 

The^irl passed on, and Aunt Ann looked after her slim 
little figure. ^ The oid lady’s round, steel-grey eyes, over 
which a film like a bird’s was beginning to come, followed 
her wistfully amongst the bustling crowd, for people were 
beginning to say good-bye ; and her finger-tips, pressing 
and pressing against each other, were busy again with 
the recharging of her will against that inevitable ultimate 
of her own. ^ 

she thought, " everybody’s been most kind ; 
quite a lot of people come to congratulate her. She ought 
to be very happy." 

Amongst the throng of people l:>y the door — the well- 
dresged throng dmwn from the families of lawyers and 
doctors, from the Stock Exchange, and all the umumer- 
able avocations of the upper middle-class — there were 
only some* twenty per cent, of Forsytes ; but to Aunt 
Ann they seemed all Forsytes — and certainly there was 
not much difference— she saw only her own flesh and 
DlOpd. It was her world, this family, and she knew no 


departure 
' ^*.Yes," 
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othej:, had utvei perhaps known any other All tlfeir 
httle bccrets, illnc lo (lueiitb, and xnamage^> bow 

they were getting on and whether they wore tflaking 
money — all Ibis was her pu prrtv, hei dilijrld, her life, 
beyond tins only a va^ne dowy mi'^t ot facts aii^ 
peisons of no icai signilicancj' ihis it was that she 
would have to lay dowj) wlioxj it c me to her turn to du , 
this whn h ga^ o u» iicr ihit impoitaace, that secret self- 
irnponancc , without v\h cli n^m of us can boat to h\c; 
and to «liis slic clang \<?istfnilv witii a greed that grew 
each dxv If hie we^e Mjptmg away irom her, this she 
would loin 1o Ui * nd , 

She thought oi | nic s fd ut» young ]oU’'on, who had 
run aw ly vitn t^ d h i » il All I wait a sid blow 
to hij father an d then ai^ Sucii a pioinising young 
fellow I A sad b ov , thoiif. '•nut hid btfn no public* 
scand il, mojl loilunalolv , fo aiic < kme for no divoice 1 
A long tim- ago I And wJu i funt s motht.r Uicd, six y eais 
at^o, jee had in irrv«.d ihu wo nan and liiev had two 
childicn now, so sh ^ hac^ t caid bt ih he had forfeited his 
right to be Ihcie, had <hc ilcd lu r of the complex* fulfil- 
ment of her lamily pndo, dcpr.\ed her or the nghtful 
plea UiC of seen g and kisbing hiin oi whom she had been 
so proud, siKh i |jronij'Fm« ’^oung lello v i iho thought 
rankl d \ id Ui< hituirc s c 1 a k ng mOiLt d mjarv m 
her tcrotious old W ui A li^dt v/a»u ^tood m he** cyc^ 
With a htOidkei chief of the 1 uost lawii siieViped them 
stealthily 

Well, Am t A.nn ’* ‘•'^id a vo^re behind 

Soain^'s Icisvt' Jla ho ildered clc in-diaven, flat 
cheeked, fiat -with j, vtt with some thing round and 
secret about his wh ^lo appi iraice, looked downwards 
and asHni at Aunt \n i i'* ^iiougfh liy* ig to sco through 
the side of ins o n no c ^ 

And what do you tii i k of the c jgcY-mciil ^ ” he 
asked. • 

Aunt Ann’s eyes icstcd on him proudly; of all the 
nephews since youiv > d paituie l^oni^the faipily 

nest, he wa^i now lur fi/oiinlc, tm site rcco^insf d in him 
a sure frustte of the iannl)'’ sou^ that must so soon slip 
beyond her keeping. • 

^ Very mce foi the young man,*" she said ; and he’s 
a good-looking vonng fcllov/ but I doubt li he's quite 
the Ogfit lover for dear J une, ' 



-'ii. 

: :tOuelxe<i the edge of a goM-lacquered lustite* 

She'll tame him/^ he said, stealthily wetting his 
hnger <^d rubbing it on the knobbly bulbs, "That's 
genuine old lacquer; you can’t get it nowadays. It'd 
do well in a sale at jobson's.” He spoke with relish, 
as^though he felt that he was cheering up his old aunt. 
It was seldom he was so confidential, ** I wouldn't 
mind having it myself,” he added ; ” you can always 
get your price for old lacquer/* 

"You’re so clever with all those things/’ said Aunt 
Ann, " And how is dear Irene ? ” 

Soames's smile died. 

Pretty well,” he said. ” Complains she can’t sleep ; 
she sleeps a great deal belter than I do/' and he looked 
at his wife, who w'as talking to Bosimicy^by tlie door, 
*A.unt Ann sighed. 

" Perhaps,” she said, " it wrill be just as well for her 
not to sec so much of June. She's such a decided charac- 
ter, dear June ! ” 

Soames* flushed ; his Hushes passed rapidly over his 
fiat chef^s and centred between his eyes, wdicre they 
remained, the £<iamp of disturbing thoughts, 

" 1 don’t know what she sees in that little flibberti- 
gibbet,” he burst out, but noticing that they were no 
longer alone, lie tuirned and again began examining the 
lustre. 

" They* tell <me Jc^iyon's bought another house,” said 
his father's voice Viose by ; "he must have a lot of 
money — he must have more money than he knows 
wliat to do with 1 Moiilpellicr Square, they say ; close 
tO' Soames I They never told me — Irene never "tells me 
anything 1 ” 

"Capital position, not^ two minutes from me,” said 
the voice of Switbir?, " and from my rooms I can drive 
to thh Club in eight.” 

The position of their houses wp-s of vital importance 
to the Forsytes, nor was this remarkable, since the whole 
spirit of their succors was embodied therein. 

Thc*ir fathef, oP farming stock, had come from Dorset- 
shire near 'the beginning of the century. " Superior 
Dosset Forsyte,” as he wu.s called by his intimates, 
had been a stonemason by trade, and risen to the position 
of a master-builder. Towards the end of his life he moved 
to Loudon, wheje, building on until he died* he was 
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biined at Ilighgate' He left over thirty thbujisand pounds 
between his ten chiklicn Old Jolyon aljuidcd to him, 
if at all, as ** A hard, thick sort of man ) ijiuch re- 
finement about him " The second gcneiatton Of Forsytes 
felt indeed that he was not greatly to theit credit The 
only anil tocra tic trait ther could find m his characlci -v^as 
a habit of druikmg Made n a 

Aunt Hesttr, an authority on family history, descnbtd 
him thus 

I don't recollect that he ever did anything , at 
least, nut in my time He ■vvas er — an o'wncr of houses, 
mv dear His hair about \our Unde Switlim s colour, 
rathei a ‘^quite build Tall ^ No ot very tall" (ho 
had been hvc feet fi\e with a mottled face) , a fresh* 
coloui cd man I vf member he used to drink Madeira , 
but ask your \unl \mi What was hts father ^ He— -er*- 
had to do with the land dovn in Dorsetshire, by the 
sea 

James onee went down to see for himself what sort 
of place this was that thev had come from He found 
two old farms, with a cart track ruited into JLhe pink 
earth, leading dowm to a mill by the beaeft , a little giey 
chuK h with a buttressed outer wall and a smaller ana 
gieyer chapel The stream which workul the mill came 
bubbling down in a dozen iivulets, ard pigs were hunting 
round that estuary A haze hove ed over the prospect 
Down this hollow, with the^r f< et creep in* the mud and 
their faces towards the sea, it appeared that the pnmeval 
Forsytes had been content to walk Sunday after Sunday 
for hundreds of >ear& 

Whether or no J tmes had cherished hopes of an 
mhentance, or of something rathei distinguishing to 
be found down there, he camQ back ^'o town in a poor 
way, and went about with a patiietic attempt at making 
the best of a bad job 

** There s very little to be had out of that/' he said , 
** regular country little pla( c, old as the hills ” 

Its age was felt to be a eomtort Old Jolyon, m whom 
a desperate honesty welled up at time^, wduld allilde to 
his ancestors as “ Yeomen— 1 suppose veiy small 
beer " Yet he would repeat the word ' yeomen as if it 
afioidcd him consolation 

lhe> had all done so well for themselves, these Forsytes, 
that they were all what is called ‘ of a i-ertaiu position/* 



had shhfos in all sorts of thing^, not as yet — 
the exccptioix.of Timothy — ^in consols, for they had no 
dread i«i that of 3 per cent, for their money. 

They collected pictures, too, and were supporters of such 
charitable institutions as might be beneficial to their 
sifk domestics. From their father, the builder, they 
inherited a talent lor bricks and mortar. Originally, 
perhaps, members of some primitive sect, they were now 
in the natural course of things members of the Ciiurch of 
England, and caused their wives and children to attend 
with some regularity the more fashionable churches of 
thp Metropolis, To liave doubted their Christianity v:ould 
have caused them both pain and surprise. Some of them 
paid for pews, thus expressing in tlie most practical form 
their sympathy wdth the teachings of Christ. 

♦Their residences, placed at stated intervals round the 
park, watched like sentinels, lest the fair heart of this 
I.ondon, wdtere their desires were fixed, should slip from 
their clutches, and leave them lower in their own esti- 
mations. 

Thei’e*\vas old Jol^^'on in Stanhope Place ; the Jameses 
in Park Lane ;* Switlun in the lonely gloiy^ of orange and 
blue chainbem in Hyde Park Mansions — he had never 
married, not he I — the Soamcscs in their ne^^t off 
Knightsbridge ; the Rogers in Iki nee's Gardens (Roger 
was thaf remarkable Forsyte who had conceived and 
earned out the noti&n of bringing up his four sons to a 
new profession. Collect iiouse property — nothing like 
it ! he would say ; 1 never did anything else I ") 

The Haymans again— Mrs. Hay man was the one 
married Forsyte sister — in a house high up on Campden 
Hill, shaped like a Giralle, and so tall that it gave the 
observer a crick in^ the •neck ; the Nicholases in Lad- 
broke Grove, a spacious abode and n great bargain ; 
and last, but not least, limothy's on the Bayswater 
Road, where Ann, and Juley, axid Hester, lived under 
his protection. 

But all this time James was musing, and now he 
inquired of his host and brother what he had given 
for that house in Montpellier S(j[iiare. He himself had 
had his eyc»on a house there for the last two years, but 
they wanted such a price. 

Old Jolyon recounted the details of his purchase. 

, “ Twenty-two#years to run ? " repeated James ; the 

B 
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house I was after — ^you’ve given, too mucl# iof 

Old Jolyoii frowned. *» 

“ It’s not that I want it/* said James hastily : , 

wouldn’t suit iny pnrpose at that price* Soatnes 
knows the house, well— lie'll tell you it*s too dear— his 
opinion's worth haviiu:/' 

** I don’t/' said old jolyon, care a fij^ for his opinion/^ 

” Well/' murmured James, '' 3’'Ou will have your own 
way — ^ifc's a good opiiuon. Good-bye I We’re going to 
drive down to llurliugham. They tell me June’s going 
to Wales. You*!! lonely to-morrow. What’ll you fio 
with yourself ? "^^ou’d bettor come and dine with us 1 *' . 

Old Jolyon reluseiL lie \Yeni duwm to the front 
door and saw them inlo their barouch, and twinkled at 
them, having aln'ady Corgotten his spleen—Mrs. Jamsss 
facing the horses, tul] and majestic witli auburn '^jiair ; 
on her left, Irene — the two luisbands, father and son, 
sitting fonvard, as tl'ough they expected something, 
opposite their wive*^ 'Bobbing ami bounding upon the 
spring cushions, silent, s'waying to eaxh raotiomof their 
chariot, old Jol:^^on watched them drive dway under the 
sunlight. 

During the drive the silence was brolccn by Mrs. James. 

** Did you ever see such a colhxdion of rumty-too 
people ? r 

Soames, glancing at her beneath his eyelids, nodded, 
and he saw Irene, st.cnl at Imn one of her imfathomable 
looks. Is it likely enough each bianch of tiio Forsyte 
family made that reuiark as they drove away from^^old 
Jotyon’s “ At Dome/’ 

Amongst the of the departing guests the fourth 
and fifth brotlu'rs. Nit, kolas and itoger, •v^^alked away 
togetb.er, directing their steps alongside Hyde jpa,rk 
towards the 'X^racd Street Station of the Underground. 
Dike all other Forsytes of a <.ertain age they kept car- 
riages of their own, "and never took cabs if by any means 
they could avoid it. 

The day was briglit, the trees of the P.ai1v^ in tlic full 
beauty of mid- June folic ge ; the brothers did not seem 
to notice xihenomena, whicli contribntfxl, nevertheless, 

' to the jauntiness of promenade and conver«a,tion. 

Yes/' said Roger, " she’s a good-looking woman, 
that wife of Soarnes's, I’m told they don't get on." 
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Utisi b*oih»'f baa A high lotehead I the iublieU 
coloiu oi any of Uk hot >Uj h 1 u. d i^rty tyes 
xticasurt^i the buL«el Jioiita ^ of u h )i* c bv tiu vj ly, 
and now and thon he \vuulvl I v-l inu ' tj 1 l^ke 
a limai/* he exoies^td it ui rlu vai>i ig hUt^bts 
bhc'3 no jnoue^’', u h«»j 

Be Innisth hal in niL I a. j jo) o« t t i monev^, of 
\\lu4 h, it being tl ui Ui^ t^oid i i the u* ci 

Won an b l^upMh d t U aid x civiLui; L t n idnid 
to tindvC X suut ‘:)Rd n < 

“ \\ ixdt Wriw her f iU e I* * 

Itcion was luo n irnc a s-u o > tn^y U jI m ^ 
l^or< r shooa ^us Ucc j 

uu j^oui} in th 1 i iit\ 

** Ihey ‘•' 1 ’^ h< j i ilU i v»c^b l ih r/ 

TitO<‘’Cj La C I I MU 5 

** lint he nt ‘ I ipt vimtnisi cli-. 

Ah t * c vcl I M a iv 1 IT A i i iu( tioab^ 

\vith btx yiM lu ir jf ^ o a. i U jii t u ^ui 

hc* got a ion i Jii kn 
htdAa lu X.I a llU 0{ 

* bheSapXLU^ v\o‘ji..ci , ud * V. vv I c i hi Ciussing* 
swt epei 

‘*Ikwddhc hL 1 jld c ^ ^ I a f L 1 pi€>gtilK 

Sli mud coot h iji c {uiTn [ n iv u vhM ’ 

^nn ^tcli LUC i phed 'vvli^.Ku ^ uc vsa^ i lU- 

tracied iloul juj SU k ‘u d i rn ti uco J uu. , 

l*e's nUk^oiu about i[ i 1 n ^ ^ * 

‘® Ail 1 " xid K Mi m M li ^oti\ toi JaniM , 

h^ hid tiOui It \ i 1 b lu * U h int colour wa^ 
heigluuiui bj c. \*'Ui 4 i umotclii to tne 

ie\ti of hiw. cyt iik u d) ih 11 NabolasS 

Lu e al o wore a [tl» tu U' ^ 

loo pal fornie^li aid * hut it j. ^ iu tapi.udk^ 
Rogu m d<. 1 uni} 

‘*1 cad her dj iin^u L d kv-kiug, ' he - ud at Irtol — 
j1 w\u the highc I pi m'-c in Ih I oi^/ie vocabulary, 
that young 3k)nncy \ ill ntvci do any good for 
hiinsoU. They*sa_y BurkiM**- hcL one ot tiu sc artistic 
chxj)^ -got amdea of iuip)o\ iT i \ \ *r hdectarc , 

thtic'o no nvinc^ u *.1 1 < 1 tl ou*d iikc to Lcco* what 

Timothy vv^ould say o U 
Ihoy enttred thi tation 
*' Whdt claso aisij you going ? I go second. *' 
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** No second for me/' said Nicholas ; '' yon n^ver 
know what you may catch " 

He took a hrsL'clabs ticket to Netting Hill^ Gate; 
Roger a second to South Kensington Ihe tram com- 
ing in a minute later the two broth cis parted and entered 
their icspectivc compartments Fach felt aggneved 
that the othei had not modiiied his habits to secure 
his so itty a little longer , but as Rogci voiced it in lus 
thoughts 

“ Always a stubbwjiii be ggai Nick ’ " 

And as Nicholas cvprtssc^d it to himself 
** Cantankerous chap Roger always was 1 " 

Iheie was little sentmn ntaht> about the Forsytes 
In that guat London which they had tonc|uered and 
become merged m, wliat tune had tb( y to be sentiment d ^ 


CHAPTER £1 

OID JOIYON CtOFS lO Jill OimKA 

At five o'clock the following day old JoRon ^at alone, 
a cigar betw^ecn ins hps, and on a table bj^ his side a cup 
of tea He was tin d, and before he had liinshed his 
cigar he fell asleep A fi> settled or his haii, hi> bieathmg 
sounded heavy m the drowsy silence* Ins nppei lip under 
the while moustache puffed and out 1 lom between 
the fingers of Ins veined did aimkhd hind the eigai, 
iroppmg on the empt})^ hc^ailh, buTiicd it elf out 

lh<* glooruv Lttlf study, with vcjuelows o£ stained 
gla s 1o exclude tlu view, was full of dark green velvet 
and heavily-caiv^d mahoganv<^^a smte of which old 
Jolyon wao wont to say Shouldn 1 wonder if it made 
a big pnee some day * " 

It wa:. plrasaiiL to lli nk that in the after life he could 
gel more foi flnugr* than Ik had given 

In the rich brown atmosphere x>cculi tr to back ipoins 
m the man non of a loisyb, the RemibrandRsque' cficct 
of his great head, with its wlnlc han, aganist the cushion 
of his high-backcd seat, was spoiled by the^mouslachc, 
which imparted a somewhut military look to his face 
An old clock that had been wnth him since before his 
marriage forty yearo ago kept with its Cickmg a jealous 
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rexSxrd of thb seconds slipping away for ever from* its 
old mas-lor. 

He >iad never cared for this room* haidly going iiilo 
if from one year's end to anOihcr, except to lake cigirs 
fiom the Japanese cabinet m the cornei, and the room 
libw had its revenge. 

His temples, curving like Ihiiches over Iho hollows 
beneath, his check bones and chin, all voc «^ha3pened 
in his sleep, and thcie lud come upon In', lace tno ^ ou 
Ics&ion that hf avi> ji old man 

He \coke Juiu II id gone’ James had said he vouM 
be lonely fames hod l^^ays been a poor tin ^ ii> 
re(o]licted sitisfavtion that he had bought lint 

hou e over James s he id Scive him iiabt for stukjug 
at the price', the only thing the hllow thought oi was 
money Hid he given too much, though H wanted 
a lot of doing to— — He dircd ly li would wini all 
in'- moiJc> be tore he Lad doin' wnh this lilair of Juiu s 
He ought ncvci to hive ilk>wevl the engagement She 
bad nut tins Hounnty at Uic liouic of Haines- Baynes 
and liildcboy, the archd<e.t> ih believed that Baynes, 
whom he know — a bit of an old woman was the young 
man s unch by maiiiage Aitir in it die d been always 
lunmng afea him, and when he icKjk a thing into her 
ht ad ch re w’as no stopping her She was < ontmually 
taking ijp with ‘ iarnc dm ks ' of one soit or another, 
Ihi'^ ftho\/ had no mon v, but she mu'-! needs become 
engi.,td to him — a harum scaium unpiactical chap, who 
wouM get 1 imsclt into no end 01 dJiicullics 

She hid rome to him caic dxy in lici slap dasli way 
and told him , and, <xc it it v\cre an/ e (niscilation, she had 
added 

“ He's so splendid , he's often lived on cocoa tor a 
week * " 

'' And he wonts ^ou to Ine on cocoa too ? ” 

" Oh no , lu IS g< umg into tia* swim now " 

Old Jolyon lud titen lus cigax iiom undei his white 
moustaches, stinud Iw'^ eoilee at the edge, and looked 
at ht t, that little ‘■bp ol a thing who had got such i grip 
ot his heart 11' knew more about “swims” than his 
gianddauglde X Bur ohc, ha\ing clasped her hjmds on 
his knees, lubbtd hn chin against Jiim, makin*^ a sound 
like a purring cat And, knocking the ask oh nis cigvir, 
he had explodecUxu nervous despeiation : 
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You*re all alike : you wou*t be satisdM till yoTS'v^ 
got what you want. Jf you mxi&t come to grieJ, you 
must ; I wash iny hands ol it/' « 

So, he had washed his hands of it, making the con- 
dition that they should not marry until Bosinncy had at 
least four hundred a year. 

“ I slxau't be able to give you very much/* he had 
said, a foimanla to which June was not unaccustomed. 
“ Perhaps this Wdiat's-liis-namc will x^rovide tlxe cocoa/' 
He had hardly seen anything of her since it began. 
A bad business ! He had no notion of giving her a lot 
of money to enable a fellow he knew nothing about to 
live on in idleness, tie bad seen iliat sort of thing 
before ; no good ever came of it. Worst of all, he had 
no hope of shaking her resolution ] she was a? obstinate 
as a mule, alv/ays had been from a chikh He didn^t 
see where it was to tmd. They must cut llieir coat 
accoi'ding to their cloth He would not give way 
he saw young Bouimiey vnth an income of his 'own. 
That June would hav(> troulile with the fellow was as 
plain as a pikestaff ; he had no more idea oi money 
than a cow, As to this rushing down In Wales to visit 
the young man's aunts, he fnllv* expected ihcy were old 
cats. 

And, motionless, old Jolyon stared at the wall; but 
for his open eyes, h<? might have been asleep. . The 
idea of supposing tiiat yomig cub* Soamo'S^ could give 
him advice \ He had alwayc been a cub, with liis nose 
in the air ! He would bo s-./iiitig up as a maji of property 
next, with a place 3n the country 1 A man oi properly ! 
H'mph 1 Like Ids father, he was ah.vays no.sing but 
bargains, a coid-bloork^d young beggrir ! 

He rose, and. going to the cabiaet,/:>pgan methodically 
Slocking his cigar-case from a burKihi fresii jn. They 
were not bad at the price, but you couldn't get a good 
cigar nowadays, notlung to hold a cruuile to those old 
Sux)crfinos of Hanson and Bridger's. Thai was a cigar I 
The thought, like some stealing perfume, carried him 
back to those wonderful nights at KiUiniond wherf after 
dinner he sat smoking on tlie terrace of the Crown and 
Sceptre with Nicholas Trehry and 'iraqaair and Jack 
Herring and Anthony Thoru worthy, flow good his 
cigan^ Were then 1 Poor old Nick I— dead, and Jack 
Herring— 4ead, and Tratjuair— dead ofdhat wife of his, 
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ari% Thornworihy- — shaky (no v/onder, with his 
appetite). 

Of &11 the cornpany of those da3"s he lunv.eif alone 
seemed left, except Swithiis, of course, and /.'j so out- 
rar(eously big there was no doin'^: ynyllnng wirh him. 

DiiliciiU to belic',ve it v-'as so long ;igo ; he felt young 
still ! Of all his thoughts, as lie sixiod there counting 
his cigars, tins w'as the most poignant, the most bitter. 
With his white head and Ixis lorKiiness iic had remained 
young and green at heart. And Ihosc Sunday after- 
noons on flanipslead fleath, when 3^011 ng jolyou avd 
he w^ent ior a slictch along the SpuiiiaKhs Ivoad 10 J-jig])- 
gate, to Child’s hiill, and back over rho Hiaili age in to 
dine at Jack Straw's Castie — liow delicious his rig. ns 
were then I And such weather I Tic-fe vvas no weatiier 
how. 

When June was a toddler of live, and every oiLm; 
Sunda)^ he took Jier to live Zoo, awa^^ from the social y 
of those two good wonion, un moU.er aiai her grand- 
motlier, and ai- Itie top ol i!jc Laar ‘len baited his Uinbroda 
with bd'rss ior lier favourite bearb, how sweet his cigars 
were then I 

Cigars i He liad not ov(>ii succeeded in out 'living 
his palate — fciic lainous f>ala1e that in the filUos men 
swore by, and speaknig of inm, raid : “ Vorsv'le — the 
best pa«ate in l^ondon I ” j te. -siaiatc that m a sense 
had made his loiaimc- -ilio iortune ot Die celebrated 
tea men, Forsyte and Trciiry, tea, liJke no other 

maids lea., had a roruunric aronu, Die charm of a. quite 
singular geiiuiricacss. About the lautse (d j'^oisyie and 
Treifry iu the Cit^^ had clung an air oi cutcqirise and 
nix^stery, of special dealings ia special sliips, at special 
ports, with s^iecial QrienftUs. 

He had worked at that business \ Men did work in 
those days 1 these young pmps liavdly knew Die tneiming 
of the wwd. He liad gone into cvciy detail, known 
everything that went on, sometimes sat up ah night 
over jt. And, hedtad always chosen his agents Ihmself, 
prided himself on it. His eye for men, lie used to say, liad 
been the secret of his siicccs.s, and tlui exercise of Dus 
inastcrfui pbwer of selection had ticfui the only pail of 
it ail that he had iv^ally liked, blot a carcev fot a man of 
his ability. Even now, wdien tlio business had been 
turned into a 1 -ixnited Liability Company, and was 
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declining (he had got out of his shares long ago), he felt 
a sha.rp chagrin in thinking of that time. How much 
better he might have done ! He would have sud^eeded 
splendidly at the Bar I He had even thought of standing 
for Parliament. How often had not Nicholas Treftry 
said to him : You could do anything, Jo, if you weren't 
so d-damned careful of yourself ! " Dear old Nick ! 
Such a good fellow, but a racketly chap ! The notorious 
Treffr^?- ! He had never taken any care of himself. So he 
was dead. Old Jolyon counted bis cigars with a steady 
hand, and it came into his mind to wonder if perhaps he 
had been too careful of himself. » 

He put the cigar-case in the breast of his coat, 
buttoned it in, and walked up the long flights to his 
bedroom, leaning on one foot and the other, and lielp- 
ing himself by the banister. The house was LOf) big! 
After June was married, if she ever did marry this follow, 
as he supposed she would, he would let it and go into 
rooms. What was the use of kceinng hall a dozen servants 
eating their heads oH ? 

The butler came to the ring of his bclW-a lai'gc man 
with a beard, a soft tread, and a peculiar capacity for 
silence. Old Jolyon told him to put his dress clothes 
out ; he was going to dine at the Club. 

How long had the carriage been back from taking 
Miss June to the station ? Since tivo ? Xben 4et him 
come round at half-past six • 

The Club which old Jolyon entered on the stroke of 
seven was one of those political institutions of the upper 
middle class which have seen better days. In spite of 
being talked about, perhaps in consequence of being 
talked about, it betrayed a disappointing vitality. People 
had grown tired ol saying that 'the ‘V Disunion was on 
its last legs. Old Jol^/^on would say it, too, yet disregarded 
the fact m a mciiner truly irritating to well-constituted 
Clubmen, ' 

“ Why do you keep your name on ? ** Swithin often 
asked him with profound vcxafion. Wl^y don’t you 
join the ‘ Polyglot ? ' You can’t get a wine like our 
Heidsieck under twenty sliilliu’ a bottle anywhere in 
London ” ; and, dropping his voice, he added*': There's 
only five hundred dozen left, X drink it every night of 
my life." 

'‘Ill think of it." old Tolvon wouM answer : but 
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when he did think of it there was always the question 
of hftjy guineas entrance fee, and it would take him 
four or five years to get in. He continued to think 
of it. 

He was too old to be a Liberal, had long ceased to 
believe in the poJiiical doctrines of his Club, had even 
been known to allude to them as wretched stuff/' and 
it afforded him pleasure to continue a member in the 
teeth of principles so opposed to liis own. He had 
always had a contempt for the place, having joined it 
many years ago when the^r refused to have him at the 

Hotch Potch owing to his being in tradt-." As if 
he were not as good as any of them ! He naturally 
despised the Club that did take him. The members 
were a poor lot, immy of them in the City — stockbrokers, 
solicitors, auctioneers, what not ! Like most men ol 
strong chaiacter but not too much originality, old Jolyon 
set small .store by the class to which he belonged. Faith- 
fully he followed their customs, social and otherwise, 
and sc^rcily he thought them ‘‘ a common lot.^' 

Years and philosoT>hy, of which he had his share, 
had dimmed the recollection of his defeat at the " Hotch 
Fetch '' ; and now iu his thoughts it was enshrined as 
the Queen of Clubs. He would have been a member 
all these years himself, but, owing to the slipshod way 
his proi)Oser, [ack^Herring, had gone to work, they haef 
not known what they were doing in keeping him out. 
Why ! they had taJr.cn ins son Jo at one e, and he believed 
the boy was still a immiber , he had received a letter 
dated from there eigliL years ago. 

He had not been near the Disunion for months, 
and the house had undergone the piebald decoration 
which people besfow on old houses and old "-hij'>s when 
anxious to sell them. 

Beastly colour, the smoking-i'oom ! ” he thought. 
“ The dining-room is good."' 

Its gloomy chocolate, picked out with light green, look 
his rfancy. * 

He ordered dinner, and sat down in tlic very corner, 
at the veiy table perhaps (things did not piogress much 
at the Disunion,^' a Club of alnuK-l l<adxcal principles) 
at w^hich he and young Jolyon used to sit Iwcuty-five 
years ago, whep he was taking the latter to Drury Lane,, 
during his holidays. 
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The boy had loved the theatre, and old Jfolyon recalled 
how he used to sit opposite, concealing his excitement 
under a careful but transparent nonclia lance. 

He ordered himself, too, Die very dinner the boy had 
always chosen — soup, whitebait, cutlets, and a tart. Ah ! 
if he were only opposite now I 

The two had not met for foniieen years. And not 
for the first Dme during those fourteen years old Jol\/OU 
wondered whether he had been a little to blame in the 
matter of his son. An unfortunate lovu-ailair with that 
precious flirt Dan^o Thomworthy (now Danae Pelhiw), 
Anthony Tliormvorthy’s daughter, had thrown him on 
the rebound into the arms of June’s mchher. He ought 
perhaps to have put a spok^ in the wheel of their marriage ; 
they wore too young ; but after that (;xperience of jots 
susceptibility he luid been only too anxious to see him 
married. And in four yeiirs the crash had come 1 To have 
approved his son's conduct in that crash Vv'as, of course, 
impossible ; reason and training — that combination of 
potent factons which stood for his principles — tojd him 
of tills impossibility, and hts heart cried ottt. The grim 
remorselessness of rhac business had no yiiiy for lielii-ts. 
There was June, the atom with haming liair, who had 
climbed all over liim, twined and tvdsied herself about 
him — about his heart that was made to be the plaything 
and beloved resort of tiny, helpless thmgs. \Vith charac- 
teristic insight he saw he inn. L ]>arl, wdtb one or with the 
other ; no naif-measures cookl serve in such a situation. 
In that lay its tragedy. And the tiny, lielpless thing 
prevailed. He w'oulcl not i*un with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, and so to his son he said good-bye. 

That good-bye had lasted until now. 

He had proposed to continue a reduced allowance to 
young Jolyon,^ but tliis had been refused, and perhaps 
that refusal had hurt him more than anything, for with 
it had gone the last outlet of his penued-in affection ; 
and there had come such tangible and solid x>i'oof of 
rupture as only a transaction in property, a bestowal or 
, refusal of such, could supply. 

: His dinner tasted fiat. His pint of champagne was 
’ dry and bitter stuff, not like the Veuve CHcquots of old 
days. 

Over his cup of coffee, he bethought^ him that he, 
Vwould go to the opera, ^ In the Times, therefore-^he^had, 
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a Sistnist of^ other papers- -he read the annoancement 
tor the evening^ It waii “ F'idelio/' 

Merc*If Lilly not one ol those new-ianglcd German 
pantomiiaes by that fellow Wagner^ 

Putting on tus ancient opera hat, which, v>jth its 
briin lia turned by use, and huge capacity, looked iike 
an ornbicin of greater days and pulling uut an old pair 
of vexy thin lavender kid gloves sineliing strongly of 
Russia leather, itom babituaJ pKj^umity to the cigar-c.ise 
in the pocket of his ovetcuat, he stt^iped into a lian. onn 
The cab jrattkid gaily along the streets, and old job, on 
ivos struck by Uieir uji',vonLed aniviial-on. 

‘‘ Tile hotels inu.it bt doing a ireincrulons busitiefjs/* 
iie thongiit, A fov/ years ago tlierc had Lkth notu; of 
tlicse ]jig fie. made a sansfa'H'cry rchf'Ction on 

Some property he had in the ncighlaoarhood It ninst 
be going up iH value by leaps and bounais I Wlinr vniliic ! 

But Irorn that he L*egan iudulgijig, in one of those 
sti'ange impersonal ^pecAi latioirs, so uncbaracteiistic of 
a FoTv'Adc, wlu-rein Jay, in ])an, the secret of Ills suprouiacy 
amoagsl' tiien;. \Ahal rJoms men were, rand wh.at a lot of 
Uiem 1 Vod wliat would become ol diem vill ? 

iJe sUimbicd as he f^ot vat ut the cab, irave (he man 
his exact fare, w< Ik.-'O a[> to the rieket oifice lo take liis 
staii, and stood deiw \7ilh bis nurse iii his IuuilI — lie 
always carried his mniiey in a purse, never liaving 
approved dial; hribu 61 cartying il loosely -in ihe 
]invi:ets, as so niaiiy young men did nowadays. The 
uJlicial leaned oat, like" an old dog from a kennel. 

" \A'hy,*' lie said in a suipiised voice, it's Mr. Jol^Ain 
Forsyte 1 So it is I IJaven't seen you, sir, fx>r years. 
.D<jar ine 1 Tinieri aren't vvhiit they were, Why I you 
and your V>r other, • and* tlieit aiicaioncer — Traquair, 
usd, Mr. Nielinlas Treltiy yoa used lo have six or seven 
stalls hcio regLiiar every season. And how are sir? 
We don't get younger I • 

The colour in old Jol van’s eyes deepened; ho paid 
his guinea. The,y had nol. i'-igoUcn Imn. He marched 
in, to the sounds ot the overture, like an old war-horso 
to baUle. 

Folding •his opera hat, he sat down, drew out his 
lavender gloves in Hie old way, and took np his glasses 
for a long luok tound the iiouae. Hrupping them at 
last oa liis folded hat, lie fixed his eyes cn tlio ctuiaiu, 
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More poij^iantly than ever he felt that all over 

and done wjlh him Wheie were all the women, the 
pretty women, the hou‘>e used to be so full of ^ '"\\heio 
was that old feelin^’ in the heart as he waited for one of 
those gicat suigcrs ^ Where that sensation of the in- 
toxiratioii of life and of his own powcx to enjo}^ it <dl ^ 
The gr( atesi oper.i-goer of his day • Iheie was no 
opera now ’ That fellow Wagner had mined everything , 
no nidodv left, nor any voucs to sing it. Ah • the won- 
derful sin j^eis > Gone ' He sat watching the old scenes 
acted, a numb feeling at his heart 

ITom the purl of silver over his ear to the pose of hi-, 
foot in Its elastic sided patent boot, there was nothing 
clumsy or weak about old Jolvon He was as uptight 
— very ncaiJy- as in those old times when he cami eveiv 
night . his bignl was a^^ good almost as good But 
what a feeling of wcaimc’-s and disillusion * 

He had been m the habit all lU'> hft of enjoying things, 
evtm impcifcct things — and ihci(. hrtd bc.cn many im- 
perfect things- -he had enjoyed them all with inodciatxon, 
so as to ktep himsJi young But new hc^was deserted 
by his power oi enjoyment, by Lis philosophy, and lett 
with this dieadful leding that it was all rlonc with 
Not even the Piisoncrs* Choi us, noi Flonan’s Song, 
had the power to disjicl the gloom of ms loneliness 

It Jo wfie only with him * The poy mud bo forty 
by now He had wasted fo iitccn years out of the hie 
of lus only son And ]o wau no longci a social pariah 
He was married C)ld Jolyon had hen^n unable to le- 
fram from marking hn appiccicition ol the action by 
enclosing Ins son a cheque tor /300 The cheque had 
been letumed m a letter from the “ Hotch Potch/' 
m these words . 

" Mv Diarist Fatih r. 

Your generous gilt was welcome as a sign that you 
might think worse of me I icinin it but should you 
think fit to inved it for the bcmfiL of tl>o hUle chap (we 
call him Jolly), who beais oui Chiistian and, by courte‘-y, 
our surname, I shall bt very glad 

I hope with all my heart that your health is as good 
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Tlip letter was like the boy. He had always been an 
amiable chap^. Old Jolyon had sent this reply : 

‘'Mv Dkar Jo, 

The sum (£500) stands in my books for the benefit 
of your boy, under the name of Jolyon I^'orsyte, and 
will be duly credited witli interest at 5 per cent. I hope 
tliat you arc goiii^< well. My health remains good at 
present. 

“ With love, I am. 

Your affectionate Father, 

Jolyon Forsyte.” 

And every year on the ist of January he had added 
a hundred and ilie interest. The sum was mounting 
up — next New Year’s Day it would b« fifteen hundred 
and odd piounds ! And it is difficult to vsay how much 
sal isf action he had got out of that 3’carly transaction. 
But the correspondence had ended. 

In spite of bis love for his son, in spite of an instinct, 
})artly constitutional, partly tlic result, as in thousands 
of his «lass, of the continual handling and watching of 
aifaii's, pronTTpting him to judge conduct by results 
rather than by prmcipli^., there was at llie bottom of his 
heart a sort of aneasiness. His son ought, under the 
circumstances, to have gone to the dogs ; that law was 
laid down in all the novels, sermons, and plays he had 
ever read, heard, oi witnessed. 

After rei'.ei\ing the chccpie back there seemed to him 
to be something wrong somewhei'e. Why had his son 
not gone to the dogs ? But, then, who could tell ? 

He had heard, of course — in fact, he had made it his 
business to find out — ^that Jo lived in St. John’s Wood, 
that he had a little lic*use in Wistaria Avenue with a 
garden, and took liis wife about with him into society 
— a queer sort of society, no doubt — and that thej^ had 
two children — the little chap J;hey called Jolly (coiv 
sidcring the circumstances the name struck him as 
cynical, and okl Jolyon both feared and disliked cynicism), 
arid*a girl cfalled Holly, born since the marriage. Who 
could toll wliat Ills son’s circumstances really vrere ? 
He had capitalised the income he had inherited from 
his mother’s father and joined TJoyd’s as an undeiwriter ; 
ho painted pictures, too — water-colours. Old Jolyon 
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kijew thh, for lie bad si JTtptifuntsiy buiii^ht them 
time to time, after < Inn to see son s n mic signed 
at the lx>1tom of a i '» i it ion of thf u'^ct Thames 

in a desk r s window 11 • nougid ihcjn Ind an d'’ did no c 
hang them becan‘-e ot * h«' si •» rd in . he kept th m locked 
up in a draw''! 

In the great opera a ♦ernble yearning csne on 

him to see his *^on Ih i n^jibei d llu days when he 
had b Lii wont to slide l\ n» in i bro''^' n hoi I in d snit, to 
and fro under the ai h < f bi-. k ^ » 11 je times when nc 
ran be the bo>S ponv backup mm to rule, the 
(ld 3 '' he lirot too' Inm to chool Fi 1) id Ixt n a loving, 
lovable bUle chapt U he \ ( ^ 1o 1 ton ho had 
acquired prhir» a > it’c too nnich of ^hal dcbirable 
tnaancr which oUl jot"'! kuo/ \\ on v \o Ik obi mod 
al such pbet 1 '"x ^ c i t ^ » Mii » had alwa^ > 
boon coiix] 111 on Uwi^ i. roupini'm (\»n abtr 

Caiiibii(^<e~a k i oU p( r‘ q) ni g to il c ad 
vantigos he hire ucci old |oi on’s feelmg tow rd 
our p d'hc :.rl ( Is < 1 i ’^v a itus ii< nr viov red, ind tx 
retained too » i b li < mcc ci < lituioii rud mis- 
trust towaids sys( anu u it ic Die highest in 

the land, oJt whi k h< h > ‘jinis U b a jnivilegcd to 

partake v < Ind i ^ onu kil or ns 

good as k fl nun, t no k f i e ^ n c i nlurc to oce n 
‘=on agim Om 1} ol t b i U) lu'. family, hi-. 
prxTicipks, hi < 1 1 s, oU J IjOj iivd ni=> i^es on the 

linger A pcc k n x \vx c kcj pour thm^ I And Ihi 

blonan n ] *^11 < 1 si tc I 

It was o Cl ^ pi '"srd now ad its! 

In the cruvufd « c t t I up a cib under 

the \erv nest t 11 i iiit ii yoin)>cr gcnllcjiinn, 

who had alit a uu i it 1 1 b iiu o cn lbs toute 
lay throngn 1 di t PI, ukI i Ike (or tr, ms{( id of going 
through the ore 1 i itk, tj> ' c ib^nan Lanud «o dn\r 
up St Jancs'o ircfl (yid Jolyon put hi^ hand Ihronth 
the Iwni (ho undi nor bccu Ik mg taken out oi lus way) 
m turning, however, lie found himsc’f oppu-.i1e the 
** Hotch i’ofcij/* «Hind the yecirnmg Ih i ul bi ( n 
with hill tne whole evening prevulcd* Ik called to the 
driver to stop Ji e w ould go m and a dc if j r» stdl belonged 
there. 

He went in. 'The lull ^ookrd c\actly as it did when 
he used to dine there with jack ileinng, and they liad 



' ' ‘ M iim 03? mopMH- ' " ^ V 

'file t>e^ cook in London j and [*e loolu'd loinicl with 
ibt* sbn »vd, ^cia ll a hid tau'^ed bun. 

iii( to bo botbr sc. v^cci Jia^' m3'.^ i k i 
“ Ml, Jolyon Foisyte 1 \ tu nio r h r# 

“ \eb* bit in t’le Club nuu i>u WiidC ndJiO r 
Old joly ni iAa-> i ikiii a}» i k 
"* Hi j latlicr/* iu ua 

And liaMiig s^jokciif uu took bis sUri i, back to the 
nr place. 

\oui^ Job On im Uo pon ^ i3t k » .^jri j tb< Cl ib, 
I id put Oil iii^ I cil iid 1 \ 0 <xK.i n loosing tue 
UPi as tie poll t t ’’ Jii iio \ s jo loin tr vomiK 
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** Fovv irc )ou E It boy ^ 

1 1 c -lon e n Wilt J 

“ lFc\ xK VOU d f 

Oi I Jolyoi *' 1 n d tr or* n il<^ thin I =^ndcr f^love 
* 1£ )ou «t5 goi lily way, L h you 

a liu 

And as thxnj^b in the b 'btl 1 1 t ’ ni" e-irh other home 
o\cjy iij hi thc\ \ cl Ou id ( i ito iU cab. 

lo old Jci^oi f ic I a i fc L son i x\ grovm. 
^'Mcre of a min aiu Uuc \ ) ^oiinncnC Over 

the nalara] aiiiil>h \ of ilut boi* s »i e br^i come a 
lather saiflonio in i k, as llmugh i d lound m the 
nu uin'-hnues of ns iile the n ^ ly tot aimonr. Ike 
kalurob wvre CLrtaniy il( e of a ioTavte, but the ex- 
■[le^-^ion wis motx, tl o j^nliospoetix/f"' look oi a student 
01 lyuiojopliei. Ilf i i’ lu d^uot bten lueJ to look 
mU) hrnseix a good utai ut iho c-ourse oi tijcse fifteen 
Vus 

lo yoi 1 r >1 H\e ni t s '^h'^ of hts {'ithor was 
undoubiuiiy i mic v no toil o wont at cl ohl lint 
m Ui L b ‘ * cciiu li ix.ly u> h \uchcn';c 1, stilJ h iving 
di call i iDok oo V X 11 t^iiK udiiAf d, ^ ill bomg upii^h and 

LtJ 1) { y t d * 

‘ ^ ou Jc ok well r <ul * 

“ J^Ji.ddJa-J, ' oia JoI^on ai A\x.icd* 



He was the prey 6 f ati anxiety that he found ; 

put into words. "Having got his son bstclif like this* ho 
lelt he must know what was his fniancial position » 

Jo/' he said, I should like to hear what iSort of 
water you're in. I suppose you're in debt ? " 

He put it this way that his son might find it easier to 
confess. 

Young Jolyon answered in his ironical voice : 

** Ko ! Tin not in debt ! " 

Old Jolyon saw that he was angiy, and touched his 
hand. He had run a risk. It was worth it, however, 
and Jo had never been sulky wdth him. They drove 
on, without speaking again, to Stanhojje Gate. Old 
Jolyon invited him in, but young Jolyon shook his heaa. 

“ June's not here/* said his father hastily: went 

off to-day on a visit. 1 suppose you know that she's 
engaged to be married ? " » 

“ Already ? " murmured young Jolyon, 

Old Jolyon stepped out. and, iu paying the cab lave, 
for the first time in his life gave tiic driver a sovereign 
in mistake for a sliilling. 

Placing the coin in his mouth, the cabman whipped 
his horse secretly on the underneath and hArried away. 

Old Jolyon turned the key softly in the lock, pushed 
open the door, and beckoned. His son saw him gravely 
hanging up his coat, with an expression on his face like 
that of a boy who intends to steal clienies. 

The door of the dining-room was 6 pcn, the gas tunied 
low ; a spiiit-urn hissed on a tea-tray, and close to it a 
cynical looking cat had fallen asleep on the dining-table. 
Old Jolyon ** shoo'd " her off at once. The incident was 
a relief to his feelings ; he rattled his ojjeia hat behind 
the animal, 

" She's got fieas/' he said, following her out of the 
room, Throtigh the door in the hall leading to , the 
basement he called “ Hssst I " several times, as though 
assisting the cat's departure, till by some strange coin- 
cidence the butler appeared below. 

You can go to bed, Parfitt," said 0I4 Jolyon. I will 
lock up and put out." 

V/heii he again entered the dining-room the cat un- 
fortunately preceded him, with her tail in the air, pro- 
claiming that she had seen through this manceuvre for 
suppressing the butler from the first* 



; A fatality had dogged old Jolyon’s domestic stratagem^ ' 
alfhia lite. 

Young Jolyon could not help smiling He was very 
well versed in irony, and everything that evening seemed 
to him ironical.. The episode of the cat i the announce- 
ment of ins own daughter's engagements So he had 
no more pari or parcel in her than he had in the Puss I 
And the poetical justice of tiiis appealed to him. 

Wiint is June like now ? '' he asked. 

“ Siie‘s a litUe thing/* returned old Jolyon ; ^‘tbey 
say she's like me, but tbat*s then tolly. She*s more like 
your mother — the same eyes and han 
" Ah I tinii slie ib pretty ? 

Old Jolyon wab too murli ol a Forsyte to pruise any- 
thing fn:ely ; eS])eej<dly aii^dhing ior winch he had a 
genuine admiration 

• Not bad looking— a regiilai Fui'syte chin. It'll be 
lonely here when she's gt>ne, Jo " 

llu^ look on ins face again gave yoimg Jolyon the 
shock he had felt on in st seeing his tatlier, 

" What will you do with j/oursell. Dad ? I suppose 
she's wietpped up in him ? ’* 

“■ Do witlf myself ? ** rept:ated old Jolyon ■s\dth an 
angry break in lus voice. ii'Il be miserable work living 
heie alone. 1 diuid kiiow how it's lo end 1 wish to good- 
nes.s — - — " lie checked biniself. and added ‘ 

“ The I question is, wliat had 1 better do with this 
bouse ? ** ^ 

Young Jolyon iookcil round llie room. It was peculiarly 
vast and dreary, decorated with the tmormous pictures 
of still life that he remeiiiben'd as a boy — sleeping dogs 
with their noses Testing on bunches oi carrots, together 
with onions and grapes lying side by side in mild surprise. 
The house was a wliictv elex»hant, but he could not con- 
ceiye of his fathe* living in a smaller place ; and all the 
more did it all seem iroiiicah 

In his great chair with the Jjook-rest sat old Jolyon, 
the hguMijhead of his family and class and creed, with 
his wliite headland dome-like forehead, the representa-* 
live of inotieration, and order, and love of pfroperty. 
As lonely an old man as there was in London, 

There he sat in the gloomy comfort of the room, a 
puppet in the power of great forces that cared nothing 
lor family or class or creed, but moved, machine-like, 



•j^th dread processes to inscrutable ends, This lipw 

it struck young Jolyon, v/ho li<ul the impcr'^^jul eye. 

The poor old Dad t So this was the end, the purpose 
to which he had lived with such magnificent nioderatutn 1 
lo be lonely, and grow older and o^der, ycarmag tor a 
soul to speak to * 

In lus tuin old Jolyon looked back at lu'i son. He 
wanted to talk about many things that he had been 
unable to talk about all these years. It h'^id been im- 
possible to seriously confide in June his convi-'lion that 
jDroperly in the Soho quartei would go up iii value ; 
ins uneasiness about that ticmenilous silen< o oi Pxppm, 
the supeuntcndLTit oi the New Collieiy Cou patiy, of 
which he had so long been chairman ; his di gust at 
the bUady fall in Ameiican Golgothjs, or Cvcn to dis- 
cuss how, by some sort oi sclllomeiit, he could be-,! avoid 
the payment of those death dutie-' which would follo\r 
his decease. Under the influence, ho\\c\(r, of a cup of 
tea, which he seemed to stir mdci niteiy, he begd,n to 
speak at last. A new vista of life wes thus opened up, a 
promised land of talk, where he could find a h^rboui 
agamst the waves oi anticipation and rcgiet , \vliCie lie 
could soothe his soul with the opium of c't’* < mg how to 
round off his property and make cterndi iLc only part 
of him that was lo rcinam alive. 

Young Jolyon was a good hsteuor; i1 w'^as Ins cot at 
quality, lie kept his eyes fixed ou his laihei s lace, 
puttmg a quf sti.on now and then, • * 

The clock struck one before old Jolyon had Imished, 
and at the sound of its staking his pinv jples came back 
He took out bis rvatch w^tli a look oi suipuse : 

1 must go to bed, Jo/' he sank 
Young Jolyon lo^c ancl lu-ld out his hand to help his 
father up. Ihc old face looked \roxa. and hollow aga,in , 
the ^cs were setaddy averted. " 

Good-bye, my boy ; takf care of yourself/* 

A momeiit pd:»ocd, and young Jolyon, turning on his 
heel, marched out at life d(>or. He could haidiv ^ce, 
bis smile cjuavcied. Never m all the fitLc,n yCais uiuo 
he had tir>t found out that life wms no Luuiic./>/ 

had he foaud u ^mgulcvil} coinpJicaicd. 





CHAPTER III 

]DINNER AT SWITfllM’S 

In SwUhin’s orange and light-blue dining-room, facing 
the Park, the round table was laid for twelve, 

A cut-glass chandehei filled with lighted candles hung 
like a giant stalactite above its ccnLre, radiating over 
large gilt-framed mirrors, slabs of marble on the to]>a 
of side-tables, and heavy gold chairs vdth crewel wuikUi 
seats. Everything betokened that love of beauty so 
deeply implanted in each family wliich lias had its own 
way to make mto Society, out of the ‘more vulgar heart 
bf Nature. Swithin had indeed an impatience of sim- 
plicity, a love of ormolu, v/hich had always stamped 
him amongst his associates as a man of great, if somewhat 
hix'urjous taste : and out of the knowledge that no one 
could possibly enter his rooms without perceiving liim 
to be h map/of wealth, he bad derived a solid and pro- 
longed happinc.ss such as perhaps no other circumstance 
m life hrKl at forded Ihm. 

Since h]s retirement from land agency, a profession 
deplorable in his estimation, especially as to its auction- 
eering department, ^he had a.bancloaed liiinself to naturally 
aristocratic tastes. 

The perfect liixuty of his latter days had embedded 
him like a fly in siigirr ; and his mind,' where very little 
took place from morning till night, w^as the junction 
of two curiously opposite emotions, a lingvenng and 
sturdy satisihetion that he had made his own way and 
his ov/n fortune, and a Sense tliat a man of his distinction 
should never have been allo'^ved to soil his mind with 
work. 

He stood at the sideboard in a white waistcoat with 
large gold and onyx button’^, writtdhng his valet screw 
the, necks llurec champagne bottles deeper into ice- 
pails. Pietween the points of his starul-up collar, which 
—though it hurt him to move-— he would on no account 
have had^ altered, the pale flesh of his under chin ret 
mained immovable. Plis eyes roved from bottle to 
bottle. Pie was debating, and be argued like this : JolyOh; 



drinks a glass, perhaps two, he^s so careful of him^lf. 

i afnes, he can’t take Lis wine nowaday^. Nicholas — 
anny and he would swill water, he shouldn’t wonder I 
Soames didn’t count ; these young nephews — Soames 
was thirty-one — couldn’t drink ! But Bosinney ? En- 
countering in the name of this stranger something outside 
the range of his philosophy, Swithin paused, A misgiving 
arose within him ! It was impossible to tell 1 June w^as 
only a girl, in love too 1 Emily (Mrs. James) liked a good 
glass of champagne. It was too dry for Juley, poor old 
soul, vshe had no palate As to Hatty Chessman 1 The 
thought of this old friend caused a cloud of thought to 
obscure the perfect glassiness of his eyes : He shouldn't 
wonder if shf^ drank lialf a bottle i 

But in thinking his remaining guest, an expression 
like that of a cal wliu is just going to purr Jrlole over his 
old face : Mrs, Soames ! She mightnT take much, but 
she would appreciate what she drank ; it was a x^lcasure 
to give her good wine ! A pretty woman- -and symx:>athctic 
to him ! 

The thought of her was like champagne itself ! A 
pleasure to give a good ^vine to a voung vvounxn who 
looked so well, who knew how to diea‘>, vnth chanmng 
manners, quite distinguished — a pleasure to entertain 
her. Between the points of his collar he gave Ins head 
the first small, painful oscillation ot the cv(‘ning. 

” Adolf ! ” he said. “ Put in another boUle.” 

He himself might drink a good Oeal, fur, thanks to 
that p— prescription of Blight's, he found lumself ex- 
tremely well, and he had been careful to take no lunch. 
He had not felt so wcU for weeks. Pulling out his lower 
lips, he gave his last mstruclioii : 

Adolf, the lea&t touch of the West India when you 
came to the ham.” 

Passing into the anteroom, he sat down on the edge 
of a chair, witli his knees a^^art ; and his tall, bullcy form 
was wrapped at once iri^an cxx)PcUint, strange, piimeval 
immobility. He was ready to lise at a moment's notice. 
He had not given a dmner-x^arty for months. This 
dinner in honour of June’s cugageiTteiit liitd seemed a 
bore at first (among Fors 3 rtes the custom of solemnising 
engagements by feasts w^as religiously observed), but the 
labours of fvsnding invitations and ordering the repast over, 
he felt pleasantly stimulated. 
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And thus sftting, a watch in las hand, fat, and smooth, 
and golden, like a flattened globe of butter, he thought 
of nothing. 

A long man, with side wliiskers, who had once been 
in Swi thin’s service, but was now a greengrocer, entered 
and proclaimed : 

" Mrs. Chessman, Mrs. Septimus Small ! ” 

Two ladies advanced. The one in front, habited 
entirely in red, had large, settled patches of the same 
colour in her cheeks, and a hard, dashing eye. She walked 
at Swithin, holding out a hand cased in a long, primrose- 
c«>l cured glove : 

Well, Swithin,” she said, ” 1 haven’t seen you for 
ages. How are \’'ou ? Wliy, my dear boy, how stout 
you’re getting ! ” 

*The fixity of Swithin’s eye alone betrayed emotion. 
A dumb and grumbling anger sweliod his bosom. It 
was vulgar to be stout, to talk of being stout ; he had a 
chest, nothing more. Turning to his sister, he grasped 
her hand, an<l said in a tone of cainmand : 

” Wen, Juicy,” 

Mrs. Septimus Small w’as the tallest of the four sisters ; 
her good, round old face had gone a little sour ; an 
innumerable pout clung all over it, as if it had been 
encased in an iron wire mask up to that evening, which 
being suddenly rei:yLOvcd, left little rolls of mutinous 
lic&h all over her countenance. l£ven her eyes were 
pouting. It was thus that she recorded her permanent 
lesentment at the loss of Septimus Small. 

She had quite a reputation for saying the wrong thing, 
and, tenacious like all her breed, she would hold to it 
when she had said it, and add to it another wTong thing 
and so on. With the def:casc of her husband the family 
tenacity, the family matter-of-factness, had gone sterile 
within her. A great talker, when allowed, she would 
converse without the faintest* animation for hours 
together, relating, >vilh epic monotony, the innumerable 
occasions on^ which Fortune had misused her; nor did 
she ever perceive that her hearers symjiathised with 
Fortune, for her heart was kind. 

Having Sat, poor soul, long by the bedside of Small 
(a man of poor coiiistitution), she had acquired the habit, 
and there were countless subsequent occasions when she 
had sat immense periods of to amuse sick pe^jple. 
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<ihiidren, and other helpless persons, and she could never 
divest heibcll of the feehng that the world was the 
most ungidielul plaice anybody could live in Sunday 
after Sunday she sat at the feet of that c'SLtr^ mely witty 
preadier the Rev Ihomas Scolcs, who e>*ercjsed a 
gicat infmenco over her , but she succeeded in convincing 
evexybody that even this was a misfortune She had 
passed into a pxoN erb in the famiiv, and when anybody 
was observed to be pciuliaily distressing* he was know^n 
as a, icgular JuW Ihc habit of her nnnd would 
have killed anybody but a Feuyte at forty , but she 
was seventy-two, and had never looked better* Ar I 
one felt that there wcie capacities lor enjoyment about 
her wdiu h might yet come out She owned lluee can*uies, 
the cat lommy, and hall a parrot — m coniinon wntli hex 
Sister Hester , and these pot^r eicatuiCo (kept caiefulfy 
out c'f Timothy’s way — he was nervous about animals) 
unlike human beings, recognising that she could not help 
bMi < blighted, attached tlu mselvej> to her pa^s oiiately 

Slix. vvaS sombrely magiiiriecnt this evening m bku k 
bomba/mc, witn a mame liont cut in a shy fnangk 
and ficwned with a black velvet ribbon ic/uiid the bao*^ 
of her thm thioat ; bWk and mauve far fvmung wear 
\/ds tslrcin'^d eha ic ];v nt iriy vciy tor->vte 

Pouting at Switiiin, sh'- uJ 

'Ann. h s bccii ^Umg lOf vou. You hav»en\ be< a 
near us fur an age 1 '' 

Switlnn put ins rhumb:* vathn> the aiinholcs oi lu:* 
wa*slc o d, and n plied 

‘ j\ getUa^ vei/ shaky, sue ought to have a 
doctoi ’ '* 

'* Mr and Mrs. Nuholcts Forsyte ^ 

Kichokis Foisvte, cocking iiiS leci jnfni ir blows, 
wore a sunk He had sii<-( ceded during the da> in 
bringing to fiuition a scheme foi the employment of 
a tnbf from I pper Tncha m the gold mines Ceylon 
A pet plan, earned at Ust m the tec th <^f gi< it diihculliCN 
— ho was jubtJ^ pieaocck Jt would ck ib f the oatxiul 
*A his mine*, and, a* ho had often foiubiy argnacl, all 
experience tc^nded to '»how that a man must an , and 
whetnei he died of a miserable old age m Ins own < ountry, 
Cl prematurely of damp in llie bottom of a foreign nime, 
w'-y surely ct lit k (c*» iqucn « otovn^ d tl <it by a 
ichanga m his mode o£ life he bcuchted the Empire* 
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ability was undoubted. Raising lus bioken norie 
towards his listener, he would edd ' 

For want ol a few hundt-ed of these fellows wo 
haven't pud 0 dividend for years, and look at the price 
the shires I can't get ten shnlings for them " 

He had bren at Yarmouth too and had come hark 
fethng that hf- hid added at least len >eirs to his oi\a 
life He gra jied bwitlun s hand, exclaiming m a 30c liar 
voice ' 

Well, so here we are igam * ' 

Mrs Nicholas, an etkte woiein, smiled a Sjuik of 
frfghtt.ncd 1 jhily bf)i id ms ba k 

Mr and ivlrs James 1 01 l Mr and Mis Soanu^ 
^ oisyt*^ • " 

'^v lilnu drew his hecK logitbei, his depoitmcnt Cvcr 
T Ini 3 ibie 

' Well, J'' ac , well rmily* How ere yoii SonniCs ^ 
How d > you do ^ ’ 

His inrd cn<io ^d [icjc's, and lu^ eves «^wtlk 1 She 
was a pisett> woman- httle too pile, bat Ki fi^un , 
liCr eyes, b<^i tf^clh 1 loo good ^or that cliap S ^a iif > 
ihe gods li'^d pAtn Ir ^ v. j tL blown eyes ind goWn 
h nr thit ‘=traijge rumbmation, provocativ of n cn’s 
gi mcc s, whu h is < iid to bt th« m u 1 of a weak ch a ici 
Vnd tht full ^ofi p dioi of hft n< ck and Hiouldcr*^, ibove 
a gold < uioLircd Irovk* g-'vt to in 1 pci'^orjcility an allumig 

dl > 3 g( 

Snimc^ tood Ixliiiid m e\c^ fadtned on Iia wife's 
ncik the liaitd (1 ^ a 1 [ jiu s watch, which he stilj^ 
Kid open in 1 is hod ticfl hfl tight behind it was 
hdlf an houi beyond his diinn 1 tune ~ he had had no 
lunch — and a stranj^e pinnicvil impatience giuged up 
within linn 

'' IP'S not like Jolyoi to be lute ^ " he said to Irene, 
with umoutrob ibk vcxaion ‘ \ suppose it'll be June 
keeping him * ’ 

i’topk in lo\c are alwa^^^s lito," she an we'cd 
Swifhm slafiLd* at her, a du^kv orange o^cd hi> 
cheeks '' They've no busiutscj to be Some la'lnenabie 
nonsense » " . 

And behind this outbuisl the inarticulate violence of 
pxuTutive gencialiorts seemed to mutter and giumWe 
“ Tell me whigt you thmk ot my new fatar. Unde 
Swithiu/* said Irene softly. 
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Among the lace m the bo« 5 om of her cTres*^ was shining 
cl five pointed stai, made of eleven diamonds 

Swithin looked at the star He had a pietty taste 
in stonus no question rould have lieen more symp'ith6tx« 
Ccdly devised to distinct his attention 

' Who giie you that ^ he asked. 

bonnes ' 

There was no change m her fare, but Swithin's pale 
e^es bulged as though he might suddenly have been 
afflicted with insight 

'"I diu say j-oii re dull at home,’* he said ‘'Any 
day ;^ou hko to come and dine with me, 1 11 give you* as 
good a ] vjtlh of wine as 3 ou 11 get in London ’ 

Miss June 1 01 yte -Mt JoUon 1 oi >te! Mi 
Bosw 1111'^ 3 • • 

Sviithiii mov«.d his aim^, and ^\ \\ in i lumbhng 
von e 

‘ Hinner now — dninei I ** 

Ht took in Iiene on the gioiind that he had not 
entci tamed hci oince she was a bride Juno, v is the 
poi tion of Bosinmy who was placed bett^^c^n lie le rnd 
his fienc(c On the of her skiC ol Juik was James with 
Mrs ISichoHs, then o^d Jol^on with Mrs T mics ISi^l ol is 
with Ildtt3 Cb( < m m, Soninos with Mis Small, ccuuplcling 
the cirok to S^vithiu agun 

Faimi> dinncii of 11 if 1 oroytes observe ( ci tain tricli- 
tions iheic aif lor instance no dcbuins The 

reason for this is unhnowii Thory among tlic youngei 
member^ traces d to tin di grar'^fui puce of oysters, 
it lb more piobably due +0 a disn^ to come to the pomi, 
to a more ptaitical ^eusc deciding at once that hor^ 
d'mivreb arp but pool things The Jameses alone, unable 
to withstand a castom almost uni'vA'isal m Paik Lane, 
are now and tin n unfaithful 

A silent, almost morose, mattenlion to each other 
succeed -> to the subsidence into their seats, lasting tiU 
well into the first entiec, but interspersed with remarks 
such as, Tom s bad again , I can*t tell what’s the 
matlei with him • ” — ” I suppose Ann doesn’t come 
down m the mornings ? ” — ‘ What's the n|ime of your 
doctor, Fanny ^ btubl:)s > He's a quack I " — Winifred ^ 
She s got too many childicn I our, isn't it ? She's as 
ihm as a lath ! ” — “ What d'you give for tins sheiry, 
Swi|a3^ ? loo diy for me I '* 
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Witn ttie second glass of champagne, a kind of hum 
makes itself heard, which, when divested of casual 
accessories and resolved into its yirimal element, is found 
to be James telling a story, and this goes on for a long 
time, encroaching sometimes even upon what must 
universally be recognised as the crowning point of a 
Forsyte feast — the saddle of mutton/* 

No Forsyte had given a dinner vdthout providing a 
saddle of mntloTK There is something in its succulent 
solidity which makes it suitable to jieople “ of a certain 
position.” It lb nourishing and — tasty ; the sort of 
tiling a man remembers eating Tt has a past and a 
future, like a deposit paid into a bank , and it is some- 
thing that can be argued about. 

Each branch ol the family tenaciously ‘held to a par- 
ticfular locality — eld Jolyon swearing by Dartmoor, James 
by Welsh, Swithin by Southdown, Nicholas maintaining 
that people might sneer, but there was nothing like 
New Zealand. As for Rogei, tlie “ original ” of the 
brothers, he had been obliged to invent a locality of bis 
own, and witl\ an ingenuity worthy ol a man who had 
devised a new profession for his soh.b, he had discovered 
a shox) they sold German ; on being remonstrated 

with, he had proved his point by producing a butcher's 
bill, which showed that he paid more than any of the , 
others. It was on this occasion that old Jolyon, turning 
to June, had said in* one of his bursts of philosophy : 

” You may depend upon it, they he a cranky lot. the 
Forsytes — and you’ll find it out, as you grow older ! ” 
Timothy alone held apart, for thoiigJi he ate saddle 
of mutton heartily, he was, he said, afiaid of it. 

To any one interested psycliologically in Forsytes, this 
great saddle-of-mution trJiit is of prime imj-'ortance ; not 
only. does it illustrate their tenacity, both collectively 
and as individuals, but it marks them as belonging in 
fibre and instincts to that great «class which believes in 
nourishment and flavour, and yields to no sentimental 
cravii^g for beauty. 

Younger members of the family indeed would have 
(lone without a joint altogether, pref oiling guinea-fowl, 
or lobster salad — something wdiich appealed to the im- 
agination, and had less nourishmeiil— but these were 
females ; or, if not, had been corrupted by their wives, 
or by mothers, who having been forced to «at saddle of 
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miitton tliroiighoiit their married lives, *had passed a 
secret hostility towards it into the libre of their sons. 

The great saddle-of-mntton controversy at an end, 
a Tewkesbury ham commenced, togcithcr with the least 
touch of West India — Swithin was so long over this 
course that he caused a block in the progress of the 
dinner. To devote himself to it mth better heart, he 
paused in his conversation. 

From his seat by Mrs. Septimus Small, Soames was 
watching. He had a reason of his own connected with 
a pet building scheme, for observing Bosinney, The 
architect might do for his purpose ; he looked clever, 
as he sat leaning back in his chair, moodily making 
little ramparts vdth bread-crumbs. Soames noted his 
dress clothes to be well cut, but too small, as though 
made many years ago. 

He saw turn turn to Irene and say something, and her 
face sparkle as he often saw it sparkle at other people — 
never at liimself. He tried to catch what they were 
saying, but Aunt Juley was speaking. 

Hadn’t that always seemed very exi^aordtnary to 
Soames ? Only last Sunday dear ]\lr. Scoles had been 
so witty in Iris sermon, so sarcastic : “ ‘ For what/ he 
had said, ‘ shall it profit a man if he gain his own soul, 
but lose all his property ? ’ ” 1 hat, lie had said, was 
the motto of the middle-class ; nov\ whaL had ho meant 
by that ? Of course, it might be what middle-class people 
believed- — she didiiT know ; what did Soames tliink ? 

He answered abstractedly : ‘ ' How should I know ? 
Scoles is a humbug, though, isn’t he ? ” For Bosinney 
was looking round the table, as if pointing out the 
peculiarities of the guests, and Soames wondered what 
he- was saying. By her smile Irefie wa^ evidently agreeing 
witli his remarks. She seemed always to agree with other 
people. 

Her eyes were turnedion himself ; Soames dropped his 
glance at once. The smile had died off her lips. 

A humbug ? But what did Soames^ mean ? Mr. 
Scoles was a humbug, a clergyman — ^then anybody might 
I'^e — it was frightful I 

Well, and so they are 1 ” said Soames. 

During Aunt juley's momentary and horrified silence 
he caught some words of Trene^s that sounded like ; 

Abaudbu hope, aU ye who enter hero 1 
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$iit Switlihl had finished his ham. 

Where do you go for your mushrooms ? ** he was 
saying to Irene in a voice like a courtier's ; '* you ought 
to go to Snileybob's — he'Jl give 'em you fresh. These 
little men, they won't take the Inrouble ! " 

Irene turned to answer him, and Soames saw Bosinney 
watching her and smiling to himself. A curious smile 
the fellow had, A half-simple arrangement, like a child 
who smiles when he is pleased. As hjr George's nickname 
— ** The Buccai'.eer " — ^he did not thiiik much of that. 
And, seeing Bosinney turn to June, Soames smiled too, 
but sardonically — he did not like June, who was not 
looking too pleased. 

This was not surprising, for she had just held the 
follo^ving conve\*salioQ with James : 

I stayed on the river on my way hoinr-\ Uncle James, 
and saw a beautiful site for a house/' 

James, a slow and tliorougVi eater, stopped the process 
of mastication. 

Kh ? " he said, Now, where was that ? ” 

" CloHii; to Pangbourn/' 

Tames placate! a. piece of ham in his mouth, and June 
waited. 

1 suppose you wouldn't Imow whether the land 
about there was treehold '<* *' he a^ked at last. You 
wouldn't know anything about the price of hind about 
there ? ” 

"Yes," said June; "I made inquiries." Her little 
resolute face under its copper crown was suspiciously 
eager and agiow. 

James regarded her with the air of an in<|uisifcor, 

" What ? You’re not thinking of buying land I " he 
ejaculated, dropping his* fork. 

Jime was greatly encouraged by his interest. II had 
Jong’ been her pet plan that hcr uncics should benefit 
themselves and Bosmuey by building country-houses. 

"Of course not/’ she said, "'I thought it would be 
such a splendid place for — you or — some one to build 
a coimtry-Uouse f " 

James looked at her sideways, and placed a second 
piece of haiji in lus inouth. 

" Land ought to be very dear about there," he said. 

What June had taken for personal interest was only 
the impersonal ^excitement of every Forsyte wdio hcar^, 



of* something eligible in clanger of passing into other 
hands. But she refused to see the disappearance of her 
chance, and continued to press her point. 

You ought to go into the country. Uncle James. 
I wish I had a lot of money, I wouldn't live another day 
in London.” 

James was stirred to the depths of his long thin figure ; 
he had no idea his niece held such dowmight views. 

" Why don’t you go into the country ? ” repeated 
June ; ''it would do you a lot of good.” 

” Wh 3 ’’ ? ” began James in a fluster. “ Buying land 
— what good d’you suppose 1 can do buying land, building 
houses ? — I couldn't get four per cent, for my money t ” 

" What does that matter ? You’d get fresh air.” 

" Fresh air 1 ” exclaimed James ; " what should I do 
w'ith fresh air ” • 

" I should have thought anybody liked to have fresh 
air.” said June scornful^?'. 

James wiped his napkin all over his mouth. 

” You don't know the value of money,” he said, 
avoiding her eye. » 

No ! and I hope 1 never shall 1 ” and? biting her lip 
with inexpressible mortification, poor June was silent. 

Why were her own relations so rich, acxd Phil never 
knew where the money was coming from lor to-morrow's 
tobacco ? Why couldn’t they do something for him ? 
But they were so selfish. Why wouldn't they build 
country-houses ? She had all that naive dogmatism 
which is so pathetic, and sometimes achieves such great 
results. Bosinney, to whom she turned in her discomfiture, 
was talking to Irene, and a chill fell on June’s spirit. 
Her eyes grew steady with anger, like old Jolyon’s when 
his will was crossed. • 

James, too, was much disturbed. *He felt as though 
some one bad threatened his right to invest his money 
at five per cent. Jolycjn had spoiled her. None of /its 
girls would have said such a thing. James had always 
been exceedingly liberal to his children, and the con- 
sciousness of this made him feel it all 'the 'more dfeeply. 
Pie trifled moodily with his strawberries, then, deluging 
them with cream, he ate them quickly ; they, at all 
events, should not escape him. 

No wonder he was u]pset. Engaged for fifty-four 
years (he had been admitted a solicitoi; on the earliest 
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da^i' sanctioii^(3 by the law) in ananging mortgages, 
preserving investments at a dead level of high and safe 
interest, conducting negotiations on the principle of 
securing the utmost possible out of other people com- 
patible with safety to his clients and himself, in calculations 
£18 to the exact pecuniary possibilities of all ihe relations 
of life, he had come at last to think purely in terms of 
money, Money was now his light, his medium, that with- 
out which he was really unable to see, really not cognisant 
of phenomena ; and to have this thing, 1 hope I shall 
never know the value of money 1 said to bis face, 
saddened and exasperated liim - He knew it to be nonsense, 
or it would have frightened him. What w'as the world 
coming to ! Suddenly recollecting the story of young 
Jolyon, however, he left a little comforted, for what 
could you expect with a father like that ! This turned 
his thoughts into a channel still less pleasant. Wliat was 
all this talk about Soames and Irene ? 

As in all self-respecting families, an emporium had been 
established where family secrets were bartered, and 
family stock priced. It was known on Forsyte 'Change 
that Irene regretted her marriage. Her regret was dis- 
approved of- She ought to have known her own mind ; 
no dependable woman made these mistakes. 

James rellectcd sourly that they had a nice house 
(rather small) in an excellent position, no children, and 
no money troubles. ‘ Soames was reserved about his 
affairs, but he must be getting a very warm man. He had 
a capital income from the business — for Soames, like bis 
father, was £i member of that well-known firm of solicitors, 
Forsyte, Bustard and Forsyte — and bad always been very 
careful. He had done quite unusually well with some 
mortgages he had Jakeix* ui), too — a little timely fore- 
closure — most lucky hits ! 

There was no reason why Irene should not be happy, 
yet they said she/d been asking, for a separate room. 
He knew where that ended. It wasn't as if Soames 
drank. 

Jaihe^ looked at his daughter -in-law. That unseen 
glance of his was cold and dubious. Appeal and fear were 
in it, and a sense of personal grievance. Why should he 
be worried like this i It was very likely* all nonsense ; 
women were funny things ! They exaggerated so, you 
didn't know what to believe ; and then, nobody told him 
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anytlmig, he had to find out everjrthmg* foi hmu>el{ 
Again he looked furtively at Irene, and aeiobb from her 
to Soames llu latter li letung to Aunt jult-y, was 
looking up unowi lus hio^o m the direction ol Bobinney 

“ He's loud of heij, 1 know/ thought Look 

at the way lic'b alwa^ t> gmng her things 

And the ext-'doichn uy um easonabk ness of hci dis- 
affection struck him with mcreobcd ioice It wa> a pity, 
too, she was a tahmg little thing, and he, lain b would 
be really quite fond of Lei il she only let h^ru bhe had 
taken up lately with June that was doing hci no good, 
that wa> certainly deing nci no good She was gelling tp 
have opinions of hei ev u He duln t know what she 
w anted with anyth ol the boil bhf d a guca homi , and 
tverylhmg she ( ould w n loi He L t tint her fnend-^ 
ought to be <ho hei To go on bkc'^thi^ was 

dangerous. 

June, indeed, with her liiLit of ehampioning the un- 
fortunate, h a diigptc’ -iiom litiie a ro ik ‘-ion, and, m 
ictum, had pi< a Hod tie ncicssity of L<emc the (vil, by 
separalior, L ri^ d b i3ut m the face of tin etshona- 
tions, lienc md 1 1 a Lioodiiig sikncf-, c Inrugli she 
found terrible tl r llu a^ht of th o ^Iriugle CctriKd thiough 
in cold blood He wcuid ucter give her up, she ind ^aid 
to Tune 

'^Who cues?*' ciicd , ' let lum do vhat he 

likes — stick to il>'* And she liad not 
btruplcd to a^ ‘-omclhng of thi sett at Hniothy's, 
Jamts, when le heaxu of it, ha<^ f( d a natural nid gnaliou 
and lion or 

What d Jiciic were to take it into her head to— he 
could hcidly fiame the thought— to have So ime> ^ Hut 
he felt thib 1 hough! so unbeaiaNe that he at once put it 
iway , the ohacly \isionb it conjured up, the sound of 
ianiily tonr^ucb bn//mg m his ears the honor of the con- 
spicuous liappciung '^o close to him, to one of lus own 
cLildiui I 1 ackily, Ltd no mvjncy— a beggarly fifty 
pound a year I And he tliougbt of the deceased Heron, 
who had liad nothing to leave her, with contiAnpt 
Brooding over lus glass, hta long kgs twisted under the 
table, he omitted to ii^-e when the ladies left the 

room. He would have to u)cak to Soames — ^would have 
to put lu n on h ‘ guard +^ity r< aid not go on like this, 
now that such a conangency had occur to him* And 
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lie noticed wjfti sour disfavour that Jnne had left her 
winc-eflabses full of wme. 

** That little thing*s at the bottom of it all/* he mused , 
** Ircnc'd never have thought of it herself/* James was 
a man of imagination. 

The voice of Switbm roust d him from his revene. 

" I gave foul hundred pounds for it/* he was saying. 
Of cour'^e it's a regular woik of art/* 

“ Four hundred \ H*m I that's a lot of money ^ ’* 
chimed in Nich ilas. 

The object alluded to was an elaborate group of 
Rtofuary m Uahan max Me, which, placed upon 
stand (also of marble), difiircd an atmo^^phere of c uJ^ure 
throughout the loom The subndiar^^ figuirs, of x/nKh 
there were six, female nude, and of highlv ornate work- 
mifndnp, nU poaiUng towards the central figme, 

also nude, ana f male, wno was pointing at h rself ; and 
all this gave Ihf observer a vciy pLasaut sense of her 
extreme value Aunt Juley, nearb opposite, had had the 
gifatust difh^ultv in not looking ot it all the evening 
Old Jolyou ^spohe , it was he who had started the 
discussion. 

Four bundled fiddlcdicks 1 Doi/l tell me you gave 
four Imndied for t*irt ? ** 

Between the points of his collar Swithin's chin made 
the second painful o^'nUetoiy moMmml of the evening. 
“ hour— bundle (I pounds of Fn’li^h money; not ct. 
fai thing less J dou t regret it. It’s not common Engbsh 
— it*s g< nume rooaxm Juilian ! ** 

Soames raised the lOinei of his hp in a smile, and 
looked across at BoMnney. 'rhe aitliitect was grmnmg 
behind the fumes of Ins cigarette. Now, indeed, he 
looked more hkc a ^juctaitccr. 

“ TJaerc's a lot of work about it/* remarked James 
hastily, who was really moved by the size of the gioai>. 
** It*d sell well at Jobson’s/* » 

" Ihc poor fouiga de>-vil that made it/* went on 
Swiihin, ” asked me hundred — I gave him four. It*s 

worth Vight, Booked ]lalf-st^rvtd, poor dey-vil 1 '* 

“ Ah ’ ** chnued in Nicholas suddenly, “ poor, scedy- 
lookin* cha])5, these ai lists; it*s a wonder to me how 
I hoy live. Now, theies young Flagcoletti, that Fanny 
^nd the girls arc always havm* in, to play the fiddle , if 
lie makes a hund^d a year it*s as much as ever he does ! ** 
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James shook his head '* Ah ^ he ^xid, “ 1 <Son*t 
know how they h\<. ' * 

Old Jolyon had ii^cn, and, cigar in mouth, went to 
inspect the group at (lOuC quailcis 

' Wouldn't hdvc givco two foi it i he pionounced 
it last 

Soames saw his father and Nicholas glance at each 
other anviously , and, on the other side ol Swithm, 
Bosmney, still shioiided m smoke 

'' I wonder whdt he thiak'> of it ^ * thought Soames, 
Wrho knew well enough that this groux^ ^ tiopdessly 
viem jeu , hopek ^ly of the list gtneracion J hce 
no longer any sale at JobsonS for such woiks of 

lit 

Swithm s ans\vcr eime at last '' You never knew 
inyihmg about a "talue You\c got >our jHcturc'^ cTml 
that’s all * ' 

Old Jolvon walked back to his scat pufling his rigar 
It was net likely that he was going to be diawn into an 
argument witl an ob at mate beg<^ai like Switlnr pig 
headed as a mule, \^ho had neter known a stitue bom i 
— straw hat 

" Stucco I *' was all he said 

It had long b<en x^hysically iinpos'^ibl^ for Swithm to 
stait his h‘'t came d )wn on the table 

“ Stucco I I should like to see pny thing you ve got in 
your hou^'C half as good ! ' 

And behind his speech seemed to '’ound again that 
rumbling violence of primitive generations 
It was James who savtd the ‘'ituation 
“Now what do yoa ’.ty, Mi Bosinney ^ Yoube an 
architect , you ou^nt to laiow all about statuei> and 
things ! 

Every eye was tinned upon Bo‘inney . all waited with 
a -strange, su-spnious look for his answei 

And boimcs, sptdking foi ‘he fust time, asked — 

* Yes, Bosmney, what do you say ? ' 

Bosmney lephed coolly — 

“ Ihe work is a icmarkable one/' 

HiS words wcie addre-iacd to Swithm, his eyes smiled 
slyly at old Jolyon , only Soames remained uiisatioiied 
“ Remarkable foi what ? “ 

“ For its naivt te " 

The answer was followed by an impiessive silence; 



Si«ri#hin alone was not sure whether a compliment was 
ihteilded. • 


CHAPTER IV 

PROJECTION OF THE HOUSE 

So AMES Forsyte walked out of his ^ecn-painted front 
door three days after the dinner at Swithin's, and looking 
back from across the Square, confirmed his impression 
that the house wanted painting. 

He had left his wife sitting on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, her hands crossed in her lap, manifestly waiting 
for him to go out. This was not unusual. It happened, 
in fact, every day. 

Me could not understand what she found wrong with 
him. It was not as if he drank ! Did he run into debt, 
or gamble, or swear ; was he violent ; were his friends 
rackety ; did he stay out at night ? On the contrary. 

The profound, subdued aversion which he felt in his 
wife was‘ a mystery to him, and a source of the most 
terrible irritation. That she had made a mistake, and 
did not love him, had tried to love him and could not 
love him, was obviously no reason. 

He that could imagine so outlandish a cause for his 
wife's not getting on with him was certainly no Forsyte, 

Soames was forced," therefore, to set the blame entirely 
down to his wife. He had never met a woman so capable 
of ins 7 )iring affection. They could not go anywhere 
without his seeing how all the men were attracted by 
her ; their looks, manners, voices, betrayed it ; her 
behaviour under this attention had been beyond reproach. 
That she was one those women — not too common in 
the Anglo-Saxon race — born to be loved and to love, 
who when not loving are not living, had certainly never 
even occurred to him. Her power of attraction he regarded 
as part of her value as his property ; but it made him, 
indeed, suspect that she could give as well as receive ; 
and sKe gave him nothing 1 “ Then why did she many 
me ? " was his continual thought. He bad forgotten his 
courtship ; that year and a half when he had besieged 
and lain in wait for her, devising schemes for her enter- 
tainment, giving her presents, proposing to her periodically, 




and keeping her other admirers away With his petp^^th^l 
presence* He had forgotten the day when, 'adroitly takmg 
advantage of an acute phase of her dislike to hei home 
surroundings, he ci owned his labouis with succeiss* If 
he remembered anything, it was the dainty capriciousiiess 
with which the gold-haired, daik-eyed gnl had treated 
him. He certamly did not renienibei the look on her 
face-— sliange, pas'^ivc, appealing — when suddenly one 
day she had yielded, and said that she would marry him. 

It had bc^ii one of those leal devoted wooings which 
books and people praise, when the lover is at length 
lewaided fox hamrncni^g the iron till it is malleable, and 
all must be happy e\Li after as the wxdding 

Soames walked eastwaids, mousing doggedly along on 
the shady side. 

The house wanted domg up, unless lie dt cided to move 
mlo the country, and build. 

For the hundred tli tune that month he turned ovci this 
pioblem llKie \v^as no use m rushing into things i He 
was very comfoitably ofl, with an nu reusing uicone 
getting on foi iliice thousand a year ; but liis invested 
capital was not perhaps so large as his falLei believed— 
J?iines had a tendency to expect that his childien should 
be better off than they were. 1 can manage cigtir 
thousand easily enough/* he thought, “ without calling 
311 either Robcitsoxi’s or Nuholi'i.** 

He had stopped to lojk in at a pictaie Oiop, for Soames 
was an " aTnalciu ’* of p'ctiucs, and liad a hi tic loom in 
ISo 6^ INLonlpelhci bqu ue, lull of canvastb, stetek^d 
against the v/dli, whidi I'c havl no room to hang He 
brought them hoin^ with him on his way back fiom the 
City, gcneially afLcr dark, and would enter this room on 
Sunday aftei noons, to spend hours turning the pictures 
to the light, cxammijg the marks on their backs, and 
occasionaiiv making notes. 

They were nearly all Hudscaprs with figures ih the 
foreground, a sign of some mysterious levolt against 
London, its tall housed, its inteiminable streets, whcio 
Ins life and the lives of his biced and class were passed 
ivvery now and tlv n he would take oile or two picture ^ 
away with him in a cab, and stop at Jobson's on hxs w^ay 
mlo the City. 

Hf tarelv showed them to any one ; lien* , whose 
opiiuou he sccretlv respc c ted and pei reason 
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solidtecj, had only been Into the rooni on rare 
occabioiis, in discharge of some \vifcly duty. She was not 
asked to look at the picture^!, and she never did. To 
Soames this was another giievance. He hated that pnde 
of hers, and secretly dreaded it. 

In the plate'glass window of the picture shop his 
image stood and looked at him. 

His sleek hair under the brim of the tall hat had n 
sheen like tlie hat itself; his cheeks, pale and hat, ihe 
hue of hib clean-shaven lip>, his him dim with its grevish 
shaven tinge, and the buttoned stiictness of his bUck 
cut away coat, conveyed an appearance of leservo and 
secrecy, of imperturbable, ctifoiced composure; ljl tii^ 
eyes, cold, gn y, islramcd-looking, with a line in the brcA\ 
between them, examined him wistfully^ as if they knc'«v 
of a secret v.oiVness. 

He noted the subjects of the pictures, the nan»es of 
the pimtcis, made a calculation of their values, but 
without the 'satisfaction he ii'-ually denved from thi> 
inwaid appraisement, and walked on. 

No. 02 would do wdl enough for anodicr 3 ear, if he 
decided to biidd I The times were good fc>r building, 
money had not been so dear for years ; and the site he 
had seen at Kobiii Tlill, -when he had gone down there in 
the spring to inspect the Nichoil moitgage — what could 
be beitei I Within twelve milts of H\de E^aik Comer 
the value of the laud teicam to go up, would always fetch 
more than he gave fbi it , so that a house, if built m 
reail)^ good style, was a fir't-class iir^cstment. 

T-hc notion of being the one mcmbci of Ins family witli 
a country house weighed but little with him; for to a 
true Forsyte, sentiment, even the sentiment of sociai 
position, was a luxury only to be indulged in after his 
appetite for more mjLlenai'pleasuie had been satisfied. 

lo get Irene out of London, away fioin oppoitumties 
of going about and seeing people, away from her friends 
and those who put ideas into her* head I That was the 
thing I She was too thick with June ! June disliked him 
He returned the sentiment. They weie of the same 
blood, • 

It would be everything to get Irene out of Joivn, The 
house would please her, she would enjoy messing about 
with the decoiatioii, she was very artistic 1 
The house must be in good style, something that would 
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always be certain to command a price, sometUmg tmlOue, 
like that last house of Parkes, which had^'a tower , but 
Parkes had himself said that his architect was ruinous 
You never Imew where you were with those fellows ; if 
they had a name they ran you into no end of expense 
and were conceited mto the bargain. 

And a common architect was no good — ^Ihe memory of 
Parkes* towei precluded the employment of a common 
architect 

Ihis was why he had thought of Bosmney Since the 
dinner at Swithin's he had made inquiries, the result of 
which had been meagre, but encouraging One oi the 
new school * 

Clever > ** 

*' As clever as you like — a bit — a bit up in the air ! '* 

He had not been able to discov er what houses Bosinncy 
had built, nor what his charges were The impre^-sion* he 
gathered was that he would be able to make his own 
terms The more he iclhcled on the idea, the moie be 
liked it It would be keeping the tlung in the family, 
with Forsytes almost an instinct , and he would be able 
to get '' favoured-nation ** if not nominal terms — only 
fair, considering the chance to Bosmne). oi displaying his 
talents, foi this house must be no common edifice. 

Soames rcflv cted compUcenlly on the work it would be 
suie to brmg the young man , for, li' e every I orsyte ho 
could be a thorough optimist whni there was anything 
to be had out of it 

Bosinney s othce was m S) >anc Street, close at hand, 
so that he would be able to ke p his eye continually on 
the plans 

Again, Irene would not be so likely to object to leave 
London if her greatest friend's lover were gi\en the job 
June s marriage might depend on it Irene could not 
decently stand m the way of June's marriage she w^ouJd 
never do that, he knew her too well And June would 
be pleased , of this he saw the advantage 

Bosinney looked clever, but he had also —and it w<is 
one of hib great attractions— an air as if he did not quite 
know on whi< h side his bread were buttered , he should 
be easy to deal with m money matters Soames made 
this reflection in no defraudmg spirit it was the natural 
attitude of his mind — of the mind of any good business 
man— of all those thousands of good business men 
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through whom he was threading his way up Ludgate 
HiH 

Thus he fulfilled the inscruiable laws of Ins great class 
— of human nalinc itself — when he relit cLed, with a sense 
of comfort, that Bosinney would be easy to deal with 
m money maLleis 

While he elbowed his way on, his eyes, which he usually 
kept fixed on the ground befo*e hib feet, weie atliacted 
upwaids by thr dome ol St Paul's. It had a peculiai 
fascination for him, that old dome, and not once, but 
twice or three times a week, would he halt in his daily 
pilgrimage to enter beneath and stop m the side aislts 
TOi five or ten minutes, scrutinising the names and epitaphs 
on the monuments The attraction for Inni of this gieat 
thtnch was inexplicable, unless it enabled Inm to ton- 
( cut rale his thoughts on the business of the day. If any 
atfan ol paiticulai moment, or demanding pecuhar acute- 
ness, was weighing on ln> mind, he in ariably went in* 
to wandti with inousc-lik< attention from epitaph to 
epitaph Iheij retiimg m the &anie noiseless way, he 
would hold bUadily on up Chcapsidc, a thought more 
of dogged puq^ose in his gait, as though he had seen 
something which he had made up his mind to buy 

He went m this morning, but, instead of stealing from 
monument to monument, tinned Ins eye^^ upwaids to 
th ' columns and sp cings oi the walls, and remained 
motionless. 

His uplifted face, with the aw id and wistful look winch 
faces take on themselves in < huicli, was whilL.ned to a 
chalky hue m the va^t budding llis gloved hands were 
clasped m front ovci the handle of his umbrella He 
lifted them. Some sacred, inspiration perhaps had come 
to him . • 

“ Y*es," he thought, I must have room to hang my 
pit tmes " 

iliat evening, on his leturn frehn the City, he called 
at Bosiiiney's odice He found the architect in his 
sluit-sleeves, smoking a pipe, and inling ofi hues on a 
pbn. 

Soames refused a drink, and came at once to the point. 
II you've nothing bctiei to do on bunday, come down 
With me to Robin Ilill, and give me jour opinion on a 
budding site ' 

Are you goiifg to build ? 
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“ Perhaps/' said Soames ; ** but don't speak of it. 

1 just want your opinion/' 

Quite so/’ said the architect. 

Soames peered about the room. 

You’re rather Irigli up here," he reniarkcnt. 

Any information he could gather about the nature 
and scope of Bosirme^’^'s business would be all to the 
good. 

"It does well enough for me so far," answered the ‘ 
architect. " You're accustomed to the swells." 

He knocked out his pipe, but replaced it empty between 
his teeth ; it assisted him perhaps to carry on the con- 
versation. Soames noted a hollow in each cheek, made 
as it were by suction. 

" What do you pay for an office like this ? " said,jhc. 

" Fifty too much," replied Bosinney. 

This answer imprc‘=^^ed Soames favourably. 

" I suppose it is dear," he said. " 1*11 call for you on 
Sunday about eleven." 

The following Sunday tlierefore he called for Bosinney 
ill a hansom, and drove him to the station. On arriving 
at Robin Hill, they found no cab, and started to viralk 
the mile and a half to the site. 

It was the ist of August— a perfect day, with a burning 
sun and cloudless sky — and in tlie straight, narrow road 
leading uji the hill their feet kicked up a yellow dust. 

" Gravel soil," remarked Soames, and sideways he 
glanced at the coal Ijlosinney wore. Into the side-pockets 
of this coat were thrust bundles of pajiers, and under one 
arm was carried a queer-looking stick. Soames noted 
these and other peculiarities. 

No one but a clever man, or indeed, a buccaneer, would 
have taken such liberties with hi:, appearance ; and 
though these eccentricities were revolting to Soaniees, ho 
derived a certain satisfaction from them, as evidence of 
qualities by which lie must inevitably profit. If the fellow ^ 
could build houses, what did his clothes matter ? 

" I told you," he said, " that I want this house to be 
a surprise, so don’t say anything about it. 1 never talk 
of my aiiairs until they’re carried through," 

Bosinney nodded. 

" Let women into your plans," pursued Soames, " and 
y ou never know where it ’ll end." ^ 

" I " said " women arc the devil ! " . , , 
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This feeling had long been at the bottom of Soame&'s 
heart ; he had never, nowcver, put it into words. 

Oh 1 he muttered, “ so you’re beginning to 

He stopped, but added, with an uncontrollable burst of 
spite * “ June's got a temper of her own — always had " 
A tem^icr’s not a bad thing m an angel ’ 

So^imes had never called Iiene an angel He could not 
‘^o have violated In^ best mstmclb, Ictimg olhei ] '"opie 
into the secret of hei value, and gnmg iurnstiJ: away. 
He made no rcjily. 

Ihty had struck into a half-made load acioss a v arren 
A cart-track led at right-angle ^ to a gravel x>it, beyond 
winch the chimneys ol a collage rc c among'^t a iiump 
of tiecs at the bolder of a thuk wood, i in socks ol 
kather}’' grass covered the lougli •'Uiface of the ground, 
and out of these the laiks soaied into the hizt of smi- 
bhlnr On tlic far hoiizon, ovei a countless succession of 
fields and ht^lges, rose a hue of duwn^- 

Soames led till they had cros'-id io the iar side, and 
theie he ^toiiped Ii was the elicsen siu , but imw that 
he wis ibont to dr ulge the spot to anoth'^i he had 
become unca ^ 

"The agent lives m that collage/' he e* 1 ' he'h 

gr e us some Inndi— we'd totter hue huKh befoie we 
go into this rn liter " 

He again took the lead to the cottage, whcie the agent, 
a tall man named Oliver, wjth a luavv fare and gnz/led 
beeid, wck omed them laming luuvh, which Soames 
hardly touched, he kept locking at Do^nnev, and once 
or twice passed bis silk handle rcluef slcalthily over his 
forelioctd The meal came to an end at laut, and BoMiiney 
rose * 

** I date say you've* got business to talk o\ci/’ he said ; 
" I'll jlisl go and nose about a bit " Without waiting for 
a reply he sti oiled out. ^ 

Soames was ^c^hcitoT' to this estate, and he spent nearly 
an hour m the agent's company, looking at gtound x>lans 
and ducQSsmg the !Nn hull an<l othei mortgages , it was 
as It were by an aftoi thought that he brought up the 
question of the building site. 

'' Your people," he said, " ought fco come down m 
their price to me, considering that I shall be the hsrst to 
build. 

Olivei shook has* head. 
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" The site you've fixed on, sir," he said, ** is the 
cheapest we've got. Sites at the top of the slope are 
dearer by a good bit." 

" Mind," said Soames, " I've not decided ; it's quite 
possible I vShan't build at all. The ground-rent’s very 
high." 

" Well, Mr. Forsyte, I shall be sorry if you go off, and 
I think you’ll make a mistake, sir. There’s not a bit of 
land near London with such a view as this, nor one that’s 
cheaper, all things considered ; we’ve only to advertise, 
to get a mob of people after it." 

They looked at each other. Their faces said very 
plainly : "I respect you as a man of business ; and you 
can’t expect me to believe a word you say." 

"Well," repeated Soames, "I haven’t made up, my 
mind ; the thing will very likely go off ! " With the.sc 
words, taking up his umbrella, he put his chilly hand 
into the agent’s, withdrew it without the faintest pressure, 
and went out into the sun. 

He walked slowly back towards the site in deep thought. 
His instinct told him that what the agent had said was 
true. A cheap site. And the beauty of it was, that he 
knew the agent did not really think it cheap ; so that his 
own intuitive knowledge was a victory over the agent's. 

" Cheap or not, T mean to have it," he thought. 

The larks sprang up in front of his feet, the air was full 
of butterlies, a sweet fragrance rose from the wild grasses. 
The sappy scent of the bracken stole forth from the wood, 
where, hidden in the depths, pigeons vrere cooing, and 
from afar on the warm breeze came the rhythmic chiming 
of church bells. 

Soames walked with his eyes on the ground, his lips 
opening and closing as though in anticifiation of a delicious 
morsel. But when he arrived at the site, Bosinney was 
nowhere to be seen. After waiting some little time he 
crossed the wanen ih the direction of the slope. He 
would have shouted, but dreaded the sound of his 
vmoe. 

The warren was as lonely as a prairie, its silence only 
broken by the rustle of rabbits bolting to their holes, and 
the soHg of the larks. 

Soamea, the pioneer-leader of the great Forsyte army 
advancing to the civilisation of this wildomess, felt hiS 
^irit da^mted by the loneliness^ by th^ invisible singing* 



and the hot, sweet air. He had begun to retrace his 
steps when he at last caught sight of JBosinney. 

The architect was sprawling under a large oak tree, 
whose trunk, with a huge spread of bough and foliage, 
ragged with age, stood on the verge of the rise. 

Soames had to touch him on the shoulder before he 
looked up. 

“ Hallo I Forsyte,” he said, ” I've found the very 
place for your house I Look here I ” 

Soames stood and looked, then he said, coldly : — 

■ “You may be very clever, but this site will cost me 
half as much again.” 

“ Hang the cost, man. Look at the view I ” 

Almost from their feet stretched ripe corn, dipping 
to a small dark copse beyond, A plain of fields and 
heages spread to the distant grey-blue downs. In a silver 
streak to the right could be seen the line of the river. 

The sky was so blue, and the sun so bright, that an 
eternal summer seemed to reign over this prospect. 
Thisfledown floated round them, enraptured by the 
serenity ^of the ether. The heat danced over the corn, 
and, pervading all, was a soft, insensible hum, like the 
murmur of bright minutes holding revel between earth 
and heaven. 

Soames looked. In spite of himself, something swelled 
in his breast. To live here in sight of all this, to be able 
to point it out to his friends, to talk of it, to possess it 1 
His cheeks flushed. The warmth, the radiance, the glow, 
were sinl^ing into his senses as, four years before, Irene’s 
beauty had sunk into his senses and made him long for 
her. He stole a glance at Bosmney, whose eyes, the eyes 
of the coachman's “ half -tame leopard,” seemed running 
wild over the landjicapc.* The sunlight had caught the 
promontories of the fellow’s face, the bumpy cheekbon6»£^ 
the point of his cliin, the vertical ridges above his brow ; 
and Soames watched this rugged, enthusiastic, careless 
face with an unpleasant feeling. 

A long, soft ripple of wind flowed over the com, and 
brought a pufi ox warm air into their faces. 

1 could build you a teaser here,” said Bosiimey, 
breaking the silence at last. 

“ I dare say ” replied Soames dryly. ** You haven’t 
got to pay for it.'' 

“ For about 'eight thousand I could build you a palace.” 
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Soames had become very pale — a stru{,gle was going 
on "wnthin him He dropped his eyes, and s i^d stubbornly 

‘ I can t afloid it 

And slowh, \m11i Ins mousing walk, he led the way 
back to the hist site 

They spent some time there going into particulars of 
the proje<tcd house, and then boanies ictunied to the 
agent s cottage. 

He came ont m about half an hour, and, joining 
Bosinncy, started for the station 

Well 'he said, haidly opening his lips, IVe taken 
that bite oi youis after aU * 

And again he v^as silent, confu'^fdly dibiling llO^^ u 
■was that thi^. fellow, whom by luibd he dLsx)xsLd, should 
nave overborne his own ut isioii* 


CHAP II R V 

A 10RS\rL Mr-\AG1. 

■) 

Likl the enlightened tuons nas of his class diid generation 
m this greit city of London wno no loi gci believe m red 
velvet cliaii'^, and know that giou)'^ of modem It than 
maible arc oitiix jeu, Soamc*' bor^yte inhabited a 
house which did wliit it could It owned a loppei <loor 
knocker of individual ucsign -windows which had bLcn 
altered to open oulwaids, hanging flower boxes hlhd 
with fuchsias and at tho back great fcatuie) a htUe 
couit tiled with jade gieen tiles and suiioundcd by pmk 
hydrangeas in peacock-blue tubs Here, under a paich- 
ment-colouicd J ipancse sunshade covering the whole 
end, mhabitaida or visitors could be sciecned from the 
eyes of the curious while they drank tea and examined 
at their h isuie the latest of Soames's little silver boxes 
The inner decoration favoured the Iirst Empiie and 
William Morns bor its size, the house was commodious , 
there wcic countless nooks lescmblmg birds' nests, euJd 
little thing:) made of silver weie deposited like eggs. 

In this general peifcction two kmdo of fastidiousness 
were at war There lived here a mistress who would have 
dwelt daintily on a desert island , a master whose dainti- 
ness Was, as it were, an investment, cultivated oy the 
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owner for his advancement, in accordance with the lav?s 
of competition This compctiij\c daintiness hid canned 
Soanies in his Marlboum^li da^^'s to he ttc boy into 
white waistcoats in summer, and corduroy wai^tvoats in 
inter, had presented him ftom ever apjiearmg in pubbe 
with his tie cliiiibiner ap his ccllir, and inducei* him tt 
dust his patM t Icachei ])C()ls before a gre it inuUiludt 
as^'emblod on Speech Day to he ir him reeile JMcl ue 
Sinn lihe' immacnlatcne s had giown o\fr Soa^if ts 
over many londoinrs, iinpos ibie to concci-ve of hin 
with a hair out of place a ti d( \ ntn g one tighlh of an 
im h from the peipiudicul 1, a col vi un d( s^-ed > Ih 
wonlel Pot have gOT-'c \ ilbunl a hiLh foJ wculo-r v 
the fashion to t ike baths and liow bittt^r was his scomi 
of people who oinitlcd in m * 

but Irene could bo imagined, like some nymph, b ithmg 
ni w ick sUeini te r the joy of the fiCv^hnc^s and 
s ring her own tin h >dv 

In this conflict IhroUf'iioiit the house the wcinui hao 
gone to the will Ao ni the ‘•iruj^^le bct\ een Sa\on 
t It "till gei’^g em Witliin the nation, the hkac imjre - 
finable and r^ciptive tempci imcnt bad hid fened cn 
it a eoiiv n-'-jon d upirstnic ure 

Jims tin heu^e* hid acijuind a c!os< ic'^cmbLnce to 
hnnd’'cds of other lions •. ivith the one high 1 piiation 
hivmg become (hit \riy cb nni g liillc hou'^c ci 
the bonnes Foisyte-,, quit^ mclividiixl, my dear — lead 
clcgim * " 

tor Soames roi^-^te r^ad Pial dy, ITim 

Atkins or Immniul ‘-n^gnok ti the unne, m fact of 
any uppei niKldk 1 1 1 i gb^haiia m I 01 don with any 
pietfnbion:> to ti to and though the decoration bi 
dillcient, the phra i s u^t 

On the e\ t mug August 8 a week if ter the expedition 
to Rrbm Hill in the dirine room of tnib hou>c - quite 
mdi\ idnal, my dear— rt ally cleg mt * **- Soaiiu o and Irene 
were beated at diiin^i A hot dinner on Sundayb was a 
httJe dibtinguishmg elegance common to thia liou^e and 
manv.otheis, L irlv in manicd life Soames bad laid 
down the rule ' The seivants must give us hot dinner 
on Sundays— they ve nothing to do but play the con 
Of itma 

ihe custom had produced no le volution For— to 
Soames a rather deplorable sign — servants wern devoted 
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to Irene, who, in defiance of all safe tradjtion, appealed 
to recognise their right to a share in the weaknesses of 
human nature 

The ha]^py pair were sealed, not opposite each other, 
but rectangulaily, at the handsome losewood table , they 
dined without a cloth — a distinguishing elegance — and so 
far had not spoken a word 

Soamcb liked to talk during dmnri about business, or 
what he had been bu)nng and so long as he talked Irene s 
silence did not distress him This evening he liad found 
it impossible to talk The decision to build had been 
weighing on Ins mind all the week and he had made up 
his mind to tell her 

His nervousness about this disclosure iiritatcd him pro- 
foundly , she had no business to make him feci like that 
— a wife and a husband being one person She had jiot 
looked at him once sinct they sat down and he won- 
dered what on earth she liad ber n thinking about all the 
time It was hard, when a man work( d as he did, making 
money foi her — ^yes, and with an ache in his hcait- that 
she should sit thcic, looking — looking as if ^hc saw the 
walls of the room dosing in It was enough to make a 
man get up and Icive the lablc 

The light fiom the lose shaded lamp fell on her neck 
and arms — Soames liked her to diui. in a low drts>, it 
gave him an inexpressible feeling of superiority to the 
majority of his acquaintance, whose wives wire contented 
with their best high frocks or wuth tea gowns when thev 
dined at home Under that rosy light her amber colouicd 
hair and fair skin made strange contrast with her dark 
brown eyes 

Could a man own anything piettier than this dining- 
table with its deep tints, the gtairy, sof i pctalk d loses, 
the ruby-coloured glass, and quam'^ si Her furnishing, 
could a man own anything prettiei than the woman who 
sat at it Gratitude was no virtue among 1 orsytes, who, 
Competitive, and full cf common-sense, had no occasion 
for it , and Soames only experienced a sense of exa^>pera- 
tion amounting to pam, that he did not own her as it 
was his right to own her, that he could not as bv stretching 
out his hand to that rose, pluck her and snift tin very 
secrets of her heart 

Out of his other property, out of all the things he 
bad collected, his silver, his pictures, his houses, his 
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investtnents, iie got a secret and intimate feeling ; out of 
her he got none. 

In this house of his there was writing on every wall. 
His business-like temperament protested against a 
mysterious warning that she was not made for him. 
He had married this woman, conquered her, made her 
his own, and it seemed to him contrary to the most 
fundamental of all laws, the law of possession, that he 
could do no more than own her body — if indeed he 
could do that, which he was beginning to doubt. If any 
one had asked him if he wanted to own her soul, the 
question would have seemed to him both ridiculous and 
sentimental. But he did so want, and the’ writing said 
he never would. 

She was ever silent, passive, gracefully averse ; as 
though terrihcd lest by word, motion, or sign she might 
lead him to believe that she was fond of him ; and he 
asked himself : Must I always go on like this ? 

Like most novel readers ot his generation (and Soames 
was a great novel reader), literature coloured his view 
of life ; and he had imbibed the belief that it was only a 
question of time, In the end the husband always gained 
the affection of his wife. Even in those cases — a class of 
book he was not very fond of — ^which ended in tragedy, 
the wife always died with poignant regrets on her lips, or 
if it were the husband who died — unpleasant thought- — * 
threw herself on his body in an agony of remorse. 

He often took Irene to the theatre, instinctively 
choosing the modern Society plays with the modern 
Society conjugal problem, so fortunately ditferent from 
any conjugal problem in real life. He found that they 
too always ended in the same way, even when there was 
a lover in the case. Wiile he was watcliing the play 
Soaipes often sympathised with the lover ; but before 
he reached home again, driving with Irene in a hansom, 
he saw that this would not do, apd he was glad the play 
had ended as it had. There was one class of husband 
that had just then come into fashion, the strong, rather 
rough, but Extremely sound man, who was peculiarly 
successful at the end of the play ; with this person, Soam^ 
was really not in sympathy, and had it not been for his 
own position, would have expressed his disgust with the 
fellow. But he was so conscious of how vital to himself 
was the necessity of being a successful, even a strong/’ 
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husband, that he never spoke of a distastc^boin porhdp-» 
by the peiveisc pioci. sts ol Natuio out of a secret fund 
of brutality in himself 

But Iiene*s •silence tins evening wa^ exceptional He 
had nevei befoie seen sndi <in expif uoii on her face 
And smee it is alviays the unusual which alarms, Soames 
was alaimcd Ih alt his *'a\oui 5 ^, and huiicd the maid 
as she swept ofi Ihe crumbs with the silver swcepei. 
When she had hit ihe ro(un, he filled his plan's wilh wiru 
and said “Anybody botn heic this arlcineion ^ “ 

“ June '' 

* What did she want ? It was an axiom with the 
Forsvits Lh iL peopi dd not go uiyvvhde unices they 
wanted sometiiiiig ‘ Canu to talk about her lovd, I 
suppo:>e i ** 

lienc niidf^ no icpb'- • 

“ It looks to ire, (tnh’^iicd Soanics, if -^he were 
sweeter on lum than he is on her She’s always foil iwing 
hnn abcjt ” 

Irenes €;)es made him feci mu omfoi t ible 
“Youve no bac>mess to say such a tnmg I * she 
exclaimed * 

“ W hy not ? Anybody e an see it ** 

“ T 1)^3 cannot And a ih^y could, it's disgraceful to 
say so ' 

Soames’s composure gave way, 

“ You re a pretty wife ’ " he STid. But seert tly he 
wondend at 1he heat of hei rep’/, it wa^ unlike lu i 
“ \o\i te cra{Lcd aujut Juiu ’leu tell vou one thing 
now that she lia^ the Pmcaiuei m low, she doL ii t e^iC 
twopence about you, and ^oull find it oat But 'you 
womt sec so umeli of her m future , we'ie going to hvo 
in the country ' • 

He had been glad to get his news but under cover of 
thi'> bui t of iJ iitalion He haa expected a cry of dismay , 
<he silen^'e with whuh lus pionouncement was iceeived 
alarmed hiUi ' 

' You don't seem mlciebtcd/* he was obliged to 
odd • • 

' I knew it alrcaiy ” 
j fe looked at lu i sliatply, 

“ Vl^ho told you ^ “ 

“ June 

“ Ilow dm sue know r 
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Irene did libt answer. Bdfllcd and uncomfortable, he 
said : — 

It*s a fine thing for Bosinney ; it*ll be the making of 
him. I suppose she's told you all about it ? " 

** Yes.'* 

There was another pause, and them Soames said : — 

I suppose you don't want to go ? " 

Irene made no reply. 

Well, I can't teirwlint you want. You never seem 
contented here.” 

Have my wishes anything to do with it ? *' 

She took the vase of roses and left the room. Soames 
remained seated. Was it for this that he had signed that 
contract ? Was it for this that he was going to spend 
some ten thousand pounds ? Bosinney's phrase came back 
toTiim : ” Women are the devil 1 ” 

But presently he grew calmer. It might have been 
worse. She might have flared up. He had expected some- 
thing more than this. It was luck:}^ after all, that June 
had brok('n the ice for him. She must have wormed it 
out of Bosinney ; he might have known she would. 

He lighted his cigarette. After all, Irene had not made 
a scene ! She would coma round — that was the best of 
her ; she was cold, but not sulky. And, puffing the 
cigarette smoke at a lady-bird on the shining table, he 
plunged into a reverie about the house. It was no good 
worrying ; he would go and make it up presently. She 
would be sitting out there in the dark, under the Japanese 
sunshade, kniiling. A beautiful warm night. . . . 

In truth, June had come in that afternoon with shining- 
eyes, and the words : “ Soamas is a brick ! It’s splendid 
for Phil— the very thing for him ! ” 

Irene's face remaining dkrk and puzzled, she went on : — 
” Your new house at Robin Hill, of course. What ? 
Don't you know ? ” 

Irene did not know. , 

” Oh 1 then, I suppose, I oughtn't to have told you ! ' 
Looking impatiently at her friend, slie cried : “You look 
as if you didivt care. Don't you see, it's what I've been 
praying for — the very chance he's been wanting all this 
time. Now you'll see what he can do ” ; and thereupon 
she poured out the whole story. 

Since her own engagement she had not seemed much 
interested in her friend’s position ; the hours she spent 
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with Irene were given to confidences of hei* own ; and At 
times, for all her atlectionate pity, it was impossible to 
keep out of hci smile a trace of compassionate contempt 
for the woman who had made such a mistake in her life— 
such a vast, ndiculous mistake. 

“ He*s to have all the dccoiations as well— a fiee hand 

It’s perfect ” June bioke into laughter, her little 

figure quivered gleefully , she raised hei hand, and 
struck a blow at a muslin cuitam. “ Do you laiow I 

even asked Uncle James ** But with a sudden dislike 

to mentioning that incident, she stopped ; and presently, 
finding her friend so unresponsive, went away She looked 
back from the pavement, and Irene was still standing m 
the doorway. In response to her farewell wave, Iiene put 
her hand to her biow, and, turning slowly, shut the 
door . . * 

Soames went to the di awing room presently, and 
peered at hei through the window. 

Out in the shadow of the Japanese sunshade she was 
sitting very still, the lace on hei white shoulders stiiung 
with the soft use and fall of her bosom. 

But about this silent creature sitting there so motion- 
less, in the daik, there seemed a warmth, a hidden fervour 
of feeling, as if the whole of her being hod been stiried, 
and some change wcie taking place in ii > very depths. 

He stole back to the dining-room unnoticed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

JAMES A1 EARGF 

It was not long before Soamcs s dcterminalioti to build 
went the round of Ihc family, and crc iled the flutter that 
jiny decision con rue ted with property should make among 
Forsytes 

It was not his fault, for he had been determined th^ii 
no one should know June in the fullness of hci heart, 
had told Mrs Small, giving her leave only to tell Aunt 
Ann —she thought it would ehe^r hei, the pool old sweet * 
fee Aunt Ann h id kept lier room now for many days 
Mis Small told Aunt Ann at onre, who, smiling as she 
lay back on hex pillows, said in hci distinct, trembling 
old voic e • — 

‘ Its very nice for tfcar June , but I hope they will 
be careful— it’s lathci dangerous ! ’ 

When she ^as left alone apaiii a frown like a cloud 
presaging a lamy moiiow, eio^std her face 

\\ hilc she was lying then so many days the process of 
lechaiging her will went on all the time , it spread to 
hei far e, too, and tightening movements were always in 
action at the corners of h^^^r lips 

Ihe maid Snuthcr, who had been m her service sinec 
giilhood, and was spoken of as Smithei — a good giil 
— ^l)ut so slow the mild Sinitlier pei formed every 
morning with extreme punctiliousness the downing cere- 
mony of that ancient toilet laking fiom the recesses 
of their pure band box f ho^c flat git y cuils, the insignia of 

B naf dignity slfe placed them securely m hei mistress's 
s, and turned her back 

And e^eiy day Aunts Juley and Hester were required 
to come and report on limotliy* what news there was 
of Nicholas , whet hei clcai June had succeeded m getting 
Jolyoxi to shorten the engagement, now that Mr Bosinney 
was building Soames a house, whcthei young Roger's 
wife was It ally— expecting hoiv the opei ition on Archie 
had succeeded , and what Switlun had done about that 
empty house m Wigmore Stieet, where the tenant had 
lost ill his money and treated him so badly ; above all, 
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about Soames , was Irene still — still asking ^or a separate 
loom ? And every morning Smithcr was told : “ I sh^U 
be coming doi\Ti tins afternoon, Smitlier, about two 
o'clock. I shall want your arm, after all these days m 
bed 1 " ^ 

After telling Aunt Ami, Mrs. Small had spoken of the 
house ip the slnclest confidence to Mrs. Nicholas, who 
in her tatn had asked Wimfred Dartie for confirm ation> 
supposing, of course, that, being Soames's sister, she 
would know all about it. Through her it had m due 
course come round to the ears of James He had been 
a good deal agitated. 

‘ Nobody," he said, told him anything.*' And, 
rathci than go diiect to Soames himself, of whose tad- 
lurnity he was afraid, he took his umbrclJa and went 
lound to Timothy s, • 

He found Mrs," Septimus and TTrstd (who bad been 
told —she was so sa^c she found it tii-^ng to talk) ready, 
and maced eager, to u^-s the nc^^s It was very good 
of dear Soames, they thought, to employ Mr. Bosmney, 
but lather nsky. What lunl George name^ him^ ‘ The 
Buccaneer 1** How droll 1 Bil George w^s always 
droll 1 However, it would be all in the family — they 
supposed they must really look upon M^. Bo inney cU 
belonging to the family, though it scorned stiange 
James here bioke in — 

‘'Nobody knows anything jbout him T dont see 
what Soames wants wnth a vonng man like that. 1 
shouldn't be surpiised if Irene had put her oar m. I 
shall speak to ” 

“ Soamos," mtei-poscd Aunt Juley, ** told Mr Bosmney 
that he didn't wjsIi it niciilioncd He wouldn't like it to 
be talked about, t m siuc, and if .Imiothy knew he 

would be very ve -Led, 1 " 

James put bis hand behind hi:» car. 

What ? " he said, ‘t I'm getting veiy deaf. I suppose 
I don't hear people. Emily's got a bad loe. We shan’t 
be able to start foi Wales till the ervi ojf the month 
There's always something * ” And having got wHat he 
wanted, ho took his hat and went away. 

It was a fine afternoon, and he walked across the Park 
towards Soaines’s, where he intended to dme, for Emily's 
rtoe kept her m bed, and Rachel and Cicely were on a visit 
% the countiy. He took the slanting path from the 
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Bay&watcr si^e of the Row to the Kniglit&biidge Gate, 
acioss a pa^^lure of sboit, buini grass, dotted with 
blackened sheep, stiewii with stated cuupks and strange 
waifb pi one on lh(ir facts like corpses on a field 

over winch the wave of b Itle has lohed. 

He walked rjpidly, his head beid, looking neither to 
light nor loft. Jlio appeal ance of this paik, the centre 
ot hib own battlefield, where he had all liib life been 
fighting, excited no thought or speculation in his inmd 
Ihese coipscs hung down there from out the press anrl 
turmoil of the struggle, l^^esc paii'- of loveis silLing cheek 
bv jowi foi an Lour c t idk LH nim snatched tro r* +‘ 
inonotsiiy of lli^u a cadi n' I, auakcrud no faii« ics lu tu'^ 
nnrid , hf Ind outlived tl at kind of imc'gmjiion ; In 
nose, like th no^c of a sheep, wa-^ fast* uedao the p«,-.LuxCs 
oii»wln< h he bicn^oed 

One of ins tenants had LlJv shown a disjxi*- ition to be 
be hind-hand m hi icnr, c*nd it had become a grave 
question wh< thcr lie Ind not licttei tuin him out at once, 
and so lun the ii k ot not reletting be ton Christinas 
^within had just Decii let m tciy badlv, but it had 
served luni ii^^d he had hc‘d on loo loiig 

i(e pond .cd tins he wJkcd stcadrly, holding hi- 
Liinbicila caic Cully liy the wood, |iisL b(lo\r the crook ot 
llic handle, su a-> to keep the feinle oh the giound, anl 
not fiiy the silk in the midolc And with his thm, lugh 
^houldtis stooped, Ins long legs moMiig with swib 
iKtliaiucal piccioioii, ^las pi age Ihiougli the Paik, 
wh(ie the sun ihone with a eleai llann on so much idle- 
net,^ —on so man r human evidences of the rcnioisek i 
battle of Piojeit/ la hug be'^ond ho rmg— was like the 
fight of some land bnd aero'-s ihe ‘■ei 

Ifc felt touch on the •aim a^ lie came out at Albert 
Ga U . * 

It wa^ Sonms, who, cio^'^ni' tin si jcU side of 

Pieradidy, where he hid Dr». i w dk ng home fioux the 
otlu', had siKhknly app^a^ul nofig <u 

“ Youi iiiothci*s m i»id, ' ^ ne^ in ts, ** I wa'? just 
I oming to you; but 1 suppo e I ill v^ ilie way ” 

Ihc (mh»aid relations between jamc aad ln» son were 
marked b} a 1 uk (h s^ntiiut nt pei uluirl} ho but 

tor all thit the two i^cic b> no nuans uuattiched Pei* 
haps they j<‘gaidoel one .uiolhti as afi invostmeut , 
certainly they w«.*c soiieitou of each othei’s wehan, 
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glad of each other's company. They had nether exchanged 
two words upon the more intimate pioblems ol life, or 
revealed m each other’s presence the existence of any 
deep feeling. 

Something beyond the poucr ol word-analysis bound 
them t^gethci, c>ometlung hidden deep in the fibre of 
nation^^d familie*^ — lor blood, they say, is thicker than 
water-^-^Kd neithti of them was a cold-blooded man. 
Indeed, in James love of his children was now the prime 
motive of his existence. To have creatures who were 
parts of himself, to whom he might transmit the money 
he saved, was at the root of his saving ; and at seventy-five, 
what was left tliat could give him pleasure, but — saving ^ 
The kernel of life was in this saving for his children. 

lhan James fioisyle, notwithstanding all his jonah- 
isins," there was no saner m.m (if the leading s^mptonl of 
sanity, as we aie told, is self-preservation, though with- 
out doubt Timothy went too tar) in all this London, ol 
winch he owned so much, and loved with such a dumb 
love, as the centre of his oppoi tun i tics He had the 
marvellous instinctive sanity oi the middle eUos. In 
him — moie than in Jolyon, with his masterful will and 
his moments of tenderness and Philosophy —more than 
111 Swithm, the martyr to ciankiness — Nicholas, the 
saflerei fiom ability — and Rogei, the victim of enter- 
prise — ^beat the true pulse of compromise , of all the 
bi others he was least remarkc^blc m mind and peison, 
and for that reason more likely to live for ever. 

To James, more than to any of the others, was ** the 
family” significant and dear. There had always been 
something piimitive and cosy in Ins attitude towards 
life ; he loved the family hearth, he loved gossip, and he 
loved grumbling. All his decisions, were formed of a 
cream which he skimmed oil the family mind ; . and, 
through that family, off the minds of thousands of other 
families of similar fibre Year after year, week after 
week, he went to Timothy’s, and iii his brother’s front 
drawing-room— his legs twisted, his lang white whiskers 
flaming his clean-shaven mouth- would sit watching the 
family pot simmer, the cream rising to the top , and he 
would go away shelteicd, refreshed, comfoitcd, with an 
indefinable sense ot coiiilort. 

Beneath the adamant of his self-preserving instinct there 
was much real softness in James ; a visit to Timothy's 
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was like the hour spent in the lap of a mother ; and the 
deep craving he himself had for the protection of the 
family wing reacted in turn on his feelings towards his 
own children ; it was a nightmare to him to think of 
them exposed to the treatment of the world, in money, 
health or reputation. When his old friend John Street’s 
son volunteered for special service, he shookj^s head 
querulously, and wondered what John Street about 
to allow it ; and when young Street was asskgkied, he 
took it so much to heart that he made a point of calling 
everywhere with the special object of saying ; He knew 
how it would be — he’d no patience with them I 
When his son-in-law Dai tie had that financial crisis, 
due to speculation in Oil Shares, James made himself ill 
worrying over it ; the knell of all prosperity seemed to 
haye sounded. It took him tlirce months and a visit to 
Baden-Baden to get belter ; there was something terrible 
in the idea that but for his. James’s, mone)^ Dartie’s 
name might have appeared in the Bankruptc}^ List. 

Composed of a physiological mixture so sound, that 
if he had an earache he tliouglit he was dying, he regarded 
the occasional ailments c^f his wife and children as in 
the nature of personal grievances, special interventions 
of Providence for the piir])ose of destroying his peace of 
mind ; but he did not believe at all in the ailments of 
people outside his own immediate family, affirming them 
in every case to be due to neglected liver. 

His universal comment was : " What can they expect ? 

I have it myself, if I’m not careful ! ” 

When he wTnt to Soames’s that evening he felt that 
life was hard on him : There was Emil}^^ with a bad toe, 
and Rachel gadding about m the country ; he got no 
sympathy from an^diody; And Ann, she was ill — he did 
not believe slie woitild last through the summer ; he had 
called there three times now without licr being able to 
see liim 1 And this idea of Soames's, building a house, 
that would have to be looked i«to. As to the trouble 
with Irene, he didn’t know wdial was to come of that-- 
anything might come ot it > 

He entered 62 Montpellier Square with the fulU\st 
intentions of being miserable. 

It was already half -past seven, and Irene, dressed for 
dinner, was seated in the drawing-room. She was wearing 
her gold-coloured frock — for, having been displayed atr% 
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a diimer-party, a soiree, a^id a dance, it now to be 
worn at home— and she ])ad adorned tlie bosom with a 
cascade of lace, m which James’s c>es riveted themselves 
at on^^e 

Where do you eje^ >onr thinp^ "> ** he said in an 
ag^i avated voice ' i ii ver see ’Rachel and C iccly looking 
half so well lhat ioh panic now — that s not red • ” 
Iiene came clo^e, to piove to him th it he was in enor 
And, in spite of himself, |ames felt the miin»"nce of 
her df^crence, of the fiint seductive pertuinc cxh-^ling 
f^oin hei hio se]t-2L>>X)ectirg i oisyte surrendered at a 
blow so he merety said He didn’t know— he expected 
she was spending a pietty penny on dress. 

The gong s:>uiidcd, and patting her white arm within 
his, liene took him into the dining room. She seated 
hm in Soames s ii'.uai pla^'e lound the comer on her L^ft 
The hgnt i< U the t, so that he would not bo woiri 

by the gradual dying oi the da^, and she began to talk 
to h'm about hiuistU 

PresenHy, over Jame*^ came a change hke the mellowing 
that steals" upon a hud in tne s m , a sense of being car- 
essed, and praised and petUd, and al? without the 
bestovval of a single tarcso or woM of ptaisc He hi' 
that what he was eating was agreeing wxth him ; he 
pould not get t■^lat feeling at home , he did not know 
when he had enjoyed a gla^-s of cn''inpigne so mu( h 
and on inqiinmg the brand and p^ice, was surprised to 
■find that it was one of which h^ ^ ni a large stoeL hnmclf 
but could r(\ei drink, he irijtiativ foimed thf rtsolu 
lion to let lus wme mcichint know that he had bcin 
swinviltd 

Looking up Lorn In^ food he reniaiked — 

‘ You ve a lot of nice thing-^ about the p^aee Now, 
what did you give for that sugar sifter ^ Shouldn’t 
wonder if it wa*^ worth money ^ ” 

He was paT'ciculaily plca'-ed with the appe nance of a 
picture on the wall oppo-^ite, wfiieh he himself had 
given them 

I'd no ider it wa^^ so good * he said 
They rose to go into tin* drawn g loom, and Jarae-* 
followed iicnt closely 

“ rbst s what I call a capital little dinner,” he mur- 
mured, breathing pleasantly down on her shoulder , 
” nothing heavy — and not too Frenchified. But JT can't 
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get it at hoin*e. I pay my cook sixty pounds a year, but 
she can*t give me a dinxier like that ! 

He had as yet made no allusion to the building of the 
bouse, nor did he when Soanies, pleading the excuse of 
business, betook himself to the room at the top, where 
he kept his pictures. 

James was Icfb alone with his daughter-in-1^3’^* 
glow of the wine, and of an excellent liqueur, was still 
within him. He felt quite warm towards her. She was 
really a taking little thing ; she listened to you, and 
seemed to understand what you were saying ; and, while 
talldng, he kept examining her figure, from her bronze- 
coloured shoes to the waved gold of her hair. She was 
leaning back in an Empire cliair, her shoulders poised 
against the top — her body, flexibly straigbt and unsup- 
po?ted fx*om the hips, swaying when she moved, as 
though giving to the arms of a lover. Her lips were 
smiling, her eyes half-closed. 

It may have been a recognition of danger in the very 
charm of her attitude, or a twang of digestion, that 
caused a sudd^^n dumbness to fall on James. He did not 
remember ever having been quite alone with Irene before. 
And, as he looked at her, an odd feeling crept over him, 
as though he had come across something strange and 
foreign. 

ISlow what was she thinking about — sitting back like 
that ? 

Thus when he wSpoke it was in a vSharper voice, as if 
he had been atv’'a,kencd from a 3’>lea5iant dream. 

“ What d'you do with youi'sclf all day he said. 
“ You never come round to Park Lane ! '' 

She seemed to be making very lame excuses, and 
James did not look* at her. He did not want to believe 
that she was really avoiding Ihem — it w'^ould mean too 
much, 

1 expect the fact is, you ha^ven't time," he said ; 
" you he always about with June, i expect you're useful 
to her with her young man, chaperoning and one thiing 
and rmother. They tell me she's never at home now ; 
y-our Uncle Jolyon, he doesn't like it, I fancy, being left 
30 much alone as he is. Thc}’^ tell me she's always hanging 
ibout for this young Bosinney ; I suppose he comes 
bare every day. Now', what do you think of him ? D'you 
think he knows his own mind ? He seemed to me a poor 
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thing. I should say the grey mare the better 
horse ! ' ‘ 

The colour deepened in Irene’s face ; and James 
watched her suspiciously. 

“ Perhaps you don't quite understand Mr. Bosinney/' 
she said. 

“ Don*t understand him ! *' James hurried out : 

Why not ? — ^^^-ou can see he’s one of these artistic 
chaps. They say he’s clever— they all think they’re 
clever. You know more about him than I do,” he added ; 
and again his suspicious glance rested on her. 

He is designing a house for Soames,” she said softly, 
evidently trying to smooth things over. 

That brings me to what I was going to say,” con- 
tinued James ; ” I don’t know what Soames wants with 
a young man like that ; why doesn’t he go to a first-rate 
man ? ” 

Perhaps Mr. Bosinney is first-rate ! ” 

James rose, and took a turn with bent head. 

That’s it,” he said, ” you young people, you all 
stick together ; you all think you know brst ! 

Halting his tall, lank figure before her, he raised a 
finger, and levelled it at her bosom, as though bringing 
an indictment against her beauty : — 

** All 1 can say is, these artistic people, or whatever 
they call themselves, they're as untealiable as they can 
be ; and my advice to you is, don't you have too much 
to do with him 1 ’* 

Irene smiled ; and in the curve of her lips was a strange 
provocation. She seemed to have lost her deference, 
tier breast rose and fell as though with secret anger ; 
she drew her hands inwards frqni their rest on the arms 
of her chair until the lipis of her lingers met, and her 
dark eyes looked unfathomably at James, 

The latter gloomily scrutinised the Hoor. 

” I tell you my opinion,*' he said, “ it’s a pity you 
haven't got a child to think about, and occupy you I ” 

A brooding look came instantly on clique's face, and 
even James became conscious of the rigidity that took 
possession of her whole figure beneath the softness of it.s 
silk and lace clothing. 

He was fi'ightened by the effect he had produced, and, 
like most men with but little courage, he sought at once 
to justify himself by bulljing. 
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You don't seem to care about going about. Why 
don't you drive down to Ilurhngham vitli us ^ And go 
to the theatre now and then. At youi lime of file you 
ought to take an interest in things. You're a young 
woman 1 " 

The brooding look darkened on her face; he grew 
nervous 

Well, I know nothing about it," he said ; " nobody 
tells me anything So<iincs ought to be able to take 
care of Ininbclf. 11 ho can't lake caie of himbelf he 
mustn't look to me — that's all " 

Biting the coinei of his forefingei he stole a cold, sharp 
look at his daughter-m-law. 

He encounleitd her eye fixed on his own, so dark and 
dci?p, that he stopped, and broke into a gentle perspira- 
tion 

‘ Well I must be going," he said, alter a shoit pause, 
and a minute later ro«^c, with a slight appearance of 
sui prise, as though he had expected to be asked to stop. 
Giving his hand to Irene, he allowed himself to be con- 
du^ ted to the \loor, and let out into the street. He would 
nut have a cab, he would walk, Irene was to say good- 
night to SodiTK s for liim, and if she wanted a little gaiety, 
w^ell, he would drixe hei down to Richmond any day. 
He walked home, and going upslaus, woke Emily out 
of the fir^-t sleep ‘■he had had foi fom and twenty hours, 
to tell her that it was Ins impicssion things were in a bad 
way at Soames's , on this theme he descanted foi half 
an hour, until at la'^.l, Sc-ymg that he would not sleep a 
wink, ho turned on his side and instantly began to snore 

In Montpellici Square, Soames, who had come from the 
picture room, stood im;vsible at the top of the stans, 
watching Irene soi *■ the letters brought by the last post. 
She turned back into the diawmg-room , but m a mmutc 
came out, and stood as if listening. Ihen she came 
stealmg up the stairs, with a kitten m her arms. He 
could see her face bent ovei the little bf^ast, which was 
purring against hei neck Why eouldn ^ she look at him 
like that^ 

Suddenly she saw him, and her face changed. 

" Any lottcib for me ? " he said. 

" Three." 

He stood aside, and without another word she passed 
on into the bedroom. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OLD JOLYON'S peccadillo 

Old Jolyon came out of I^ord's cricket ground that 
same afternoon with the intention of going home. He 
had not reached Hamilton Terrace before he changed his 
mind, and hailing a cab, gave the driver an address in 
Wistaria Avenue. He had taken a resolution. 

J une had hardly been at home at all that week ; she 
had given him nothing of her company for a. long time 
past, not, in fact, since she had become engaged .to 
Bosinney. He never asked her for her company. It 
not his habit to ask people for things 1 She had just that 
one idea now — Bosinney and his affairs — and she left 
him stranded in his great house, with a parcel of servants, 
and not a soul to speak to from morning to night. His 
Club was closed for cleaning ; his Boards in recess ; 
there was nothing, therefore, to take him into the ('ity. 
June had wanted him to go away ; she would not go 
herself, because Bosinney w'-as in London. 

But where was he to go by himself ? He could not go 
abroad alone ; the sea upset his liver ; he hated hotels. 
Roger went to a hydropathic — ^lie was not going to begin 
that at his time of life, those new-fangled places were 
all humbiig 1 

With such formulas he clothed to himself the desolation 
, of his spirit ; the lines down, his face deepening, his eyes 
day by day looking forth with the mclanclioly wliich sat 
so strangely on a face wont to be strong and serene. 

And vSo that af lei noon he took this journey thrbugh 
St. John’s Wood, in the golden light that sprinkled the 
rounded green bushes ’of the acacias before the little 
houses, in the summer sunshine that seemed holding a 
revel over the little gardens ; and he Ibokcd about him 
with interest ; for this w^as a district which no Forsyte 
entered without open disapproval and secret curiosity. 

His cab stopped in front of a small house of that 
peculiar buff colour which implies a long immunity from 
paint. It had an outer gate, and a rustic approach, 

, . He stepped out, his bearing extremely composed ; his 
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massive head, with its drooping moustache and wings of 
white hair, very upright, undex an excess! large top 
hat ; his glance firm, a little angry. H(i irad Lem driven 
into this 1 

** Mrs. Jolyon L'oisyte at home ? 

Oh, yes, sir I — what name shall I .‘:‘ay, if you ]>lease, 

sir ? 

Old Jolyon could not hel]) twinkling at the little maid 
as he gave bis name. She seemed to him such a funny 
little toad ! 

And he followed her tlirough the dark hail, into a 
small double drawing-room, wheie the furniture was’ 
covered ia chintz, and the little maid placed him in a 
chair. 

They're all in the garden, sir ; if you'll kindly take 
a seat, Vll tell tlicm.” 

Old Jolyon sat down in the chiiitz-co\’exed chair and 
looked aiound him. The whole idace seemed to him, as 
he would have exprcbsed it, pokey ; there w’as a certain 
- — ^lie could not leli exactly what — air of shabbiness, or 
rather of making two ends meet, about everythmg. A.S 
far as he could see, not a sjnglc piece of furniture w^as 
worth a hve-pound note. The walls, distempered rather 
a long time ago, were decorated with water-colour 
feketclies ; across the ceihng meandered a long crack. 

These little houses were all old, second-rate concerns ; 
he should hope the rent was under a hundred a year ; it 
hurt him more than he could have said, to think of a 
I^orsyte — his own son — living in such a place. 

The little maid came back, \\ ould he please to go 
down into the garden ? 

Old Jolyon mnrehed out tlirough the Fj'cnch 'wmdows. 
In descending the steps he nouced that they wanted 
painting. 

Young Jolyon, his wife, his two chikh'cn, and his dog 
Balthasar, were all out there under a }> tar Tree. 

This w’alk to-wards them was the most courageous act 
of old Jol yon's life ; but no muscle of his face moved, 
no nervous gesture betrayed him. He kept his deep-set 
eyes steadily on the enemy. 

In those two minutes he demonstrated to perfection ail 
that unconscious sov.ndness, balance, and vitality , of 
fibre that made of liim and so manj^^ others of his clas"*^ 
the core of the nation. In the xuiostentatious conduct of 
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their own affairs, to the neglect of everjH:hitig else, they 
typified the essential individiia1i‘5m, botit in the Baton, 
from the natural isolation of his countr57'*s hf4. 

The dog Balthasar sniffed round the edges of his 
trousers ; this friendly and cynical innno'rel — offspring 
of a liaison between a Ru^'sian poodle and a fox-temer 
— had a nose for the unusual. 

The strange greetings ovci, old Jolyon seated liimself 
in a wicker chair, and his ti\'^o grandchildren, one on each 
side of his knees, looked at him silently, never having 
seen so old a man 

They were unlike, as though recognising the difference 
set between them by the iiicum^tances of their biiihs 
Jolly, the child of sm. jiudgy-faced, with his tow-coloured 
liair brushed oli his foiehcad, and a dimple m his chin 
had an an of stubborn amiability, and the eyes ol a 
Foisyte , little Holly, the child of wt^chock, w^as a clark- 
skimic d, solemn soul, with her mother' grey and wistful 
ey( s. 

The dog Balthasai, having walked lound the three 
small llower-beds, to show his cxI remc«^ contempt for 
things at large, had also taken a seat in fiont of old 
Jolyon, and, oscillating a tail curled by Nature tightly 
over his back, was staring up with eves that did not 
bhnk. 

Even in the garden, that sense of things being pokey 
haunted old Jolyon, the wukci -chair creaked under 
his weight , the garden-beds *0 iked davcidy ", on 
the far side, under a smul-otameci wall, cats had made 
a path 

While he and his gxandchikhcn thus regaided each 
other with the peculiar seiutuny, euiious yet trustful, 
that passes between the verv young and the vciy old, 
young Jolyon watched his wife 

The colour had deepened m her thin, oval face, with 
its straight brows, and large, grey eyes. Her hair, brushed 
in fine, high cuives back from hei forehead, was going 
grey, like his own, and this grey ness ‘made the sudden 
vivici colour xn her cheeks painfully pathetic. 

The look on her face, such as he had never seen there 
before, such as she had always hidden from lum, was full 
of secret resentments, and longings, and fears. Her eyes, 
under their twitching blows, s taxed pamtully. And she 
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Jolly alone snetained the conversation ; he had many 
possessions, aftd was anxious that Ins unknown friend 
with extremely J^^tge moustaches, and bands all covered 
with bine veins, who sat with legs crosserl like his own 
lather (a habit he was himself trying to acquire), should 
know it ; but being a Forsyte, though not yet quite 
eight years old, he made no mention of the thing at the 
moment dearest to his hcait — a camp of soldiers lu a 
shop- window, which liis father had piomiscd to bu} 
No doubt it seemed to him too precious ; a templing of 
Providence to mention it >ct 

And the sunlight played tlnough the lea\es on that 
little parly of the tliree generations grouped tranquiiiv 
under tlie peai-trce, whuh had long boint no fruit 
Old Iol\on’s luiiowcd iiec was reddening patchily, 
as old mens faces redden in llie sun He took one of 
Jolly’s hands m his own , the boy elmibed on to his knee , 
and little Holly, mesmerised b'v this i^ht, crept up to 
them , Iho sound of the clog Biithasai s bciatclnng arose 
ih^'thmieally 

buddcnly young Mrs Jolyon got up and hun jed xndoors 
A minute latej hci husband mutteied an txeuse, and 
followed Old J olyon was left alone with his grande luldi en 
And Nature with hti quaint iiony began working m 
him one of liei strange i evolutions, following her cyelie 
laws mto the depths of his he ait And that tendeine s lor 
little children, that xia^sion for the beginnings ol life which 
had once made lum foi^idvc Ins son ancl follow June, 
now worked in him to foisake June and iollow thebC 
httlcr things Youth, like a flame, burned c'vcr in his 
breast, and to youth he turned, to the loiind little limbs, 
so reckless, that wanted care, to the small round faces 
so umeasonably solemn or bright, to the tieble tongues, 
and the shiill, chuck Jing lauglitei, to the insistent tugging 
hands, and the feel of small bodies against his legs, to 
«ill that was young and young, and once more young 
And Ills eyes grew soft, his \cuce, f^nd Linn, vcmed hands 
soft, and soft his heait within him And to those small 
creatures he became at once a place oi plcasuie, a place 
where they were secure, .end could talk and laugh and 
play, till, like sunshine, there ladiated from old Jolyon’s 
wicker chan the peibxt gnety of three hearts 

But with young Jolyon lollownng to his wife’s loom it 
was difierent. 
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He ftji’and her seated on a chair before her dr^’ssin^-’ 
glass, with her hands before her fare. 

Her shonlders were bhalang with sobs* This passion 
of hers for suffering was mysterious to bun. Ho had been 
through a hundred of these moods ; how he had survived 
them be never knew, for he could never behove they 
were moods, and that the last hour of his partnership had 
not struck. 

In the night she would be sure to throw her arms 
round his neck and say : 

Oh 1 Jo, how 1 make you suffer I ** as she had douo 
a hundred times before. 

He reached out his hand, and, unseen, slipped his 
razor-case into lus pocket. 

I can't stay here,” he thought, T must go down I " 
Without a word he left the room, and went hack to^the 
lawn. 

Old Jolyon had Utile Holly on his knee; she had 
taken possession of his Jolly, very led m the 

face, was trvmg to sliow that he could ind on his head 
The dog Balthasar, as clos< as he might be to the tea- 
table, had fixed his eyes on the cake. , • 

Young Jolyon felt a malicious desire to cut their 
enjoyment' shoit. 

What bu‘‘mc‘^s had his father to come and upset his 
wife like this ? It w-as a «^hofk, after all these years* 
He ought to have known ; he ought to have given them 
warning ; but when did a hoT'.ytc ever imagine that his 
conduct could upset anybody I And in his thoughts he 
did old Jolyon wrong. 

He spoke sharply to the childicn, and told them to go 
m to their tea. Greatly surprised, for they had never 
heard thfir father -.peak sharjily before, they went oft, 
hand in ^ hand, hctle Holly looking back over her 
shoulder, ' 

Young Jolyon poured out the tea. 

“ My Wife , not the thing to-day," he «5aid, but he knew 
well enoneU that his father had penetiatcd the cause of 
that sudden withdrawal, and almost iiat^d the old man 
for sitting theic so rauniw. 

YouVe got a nice little house here," said old Jolyon, 
with a shrewd look , "X suppose you've taken a lease 
of It*" 

Young Jolyon nodded. 



dbn^t like the neighbourhood/’ said old Tolyon; 
a yanishacldtf lot/' 

Youiij^ Jolyon replied : ** Yes, we‘re a ramshackle lot." 

The Silence was now only broken by the sound of the 
dog Balthasar’s sciatching. 

Old Jolyon said simply : " 1 suppose I oughtn’t to 
liave come, here, Jo , but I get so lonely ! " 

At these w'ords young Jolyon got up and put his hand 
on his lather’s shoulder. 

In the next hou.se some one was playing over and over 
again : ** La Denua b mobile " on an untuned piano ; 
and the little garden had fallen into shade, the suii now 
only reached the wall at the end, whereon bask ;d a 
crouching cat, her yellow eyes turned sleepily down on 
the dog Balthasar, There 'was a drowsy hum of very 
distant traffic ; the crccpeied trellis roufid the garden 
shut* out everything but sky, and house, and pear-tree, 
with its top branches still gilded by the sun. 

For some time tlioy sal liicrc, talking but little. Then 
old Jolyon robO to go, and not a word was said about his 
coming again. 

He walked away very sadly. What a poor miserable 
place; and ho* thought of Mic great, empty house in 
Stanhope Gate, fit residence for a l^orsyte, with its huge 
biiiiaid-room, and drawing-room tliat no one entered 
from one week’s end to another. 

That woman, whose face he had rather liked, w^as too 
thin-skinned by half ; she gave Jo a bad lime, he knew ! 
And those sweet cliildren 1 Ah l what a piece of awful 
lolly I 

lie walked towards tlie Edgware Road, between rows 
of little houses, all suggesting to him (erroneously no doubt, 
but the pnjudiccs ol a Forsyte arc sacred) sliady histories 
of .some sort cu" kind. ' 

Society, forsooth, the chattering hags and jackanapes 
— had set themselves up to pass judgment on his tlesli 
and blood ! A parcel of old women ! He stumped his 
umbrella on tlic ground, as thougi* to drive it into the 
iieail of that, unfortunate bed}', which had dared to 
ostracisie his son*aud Ihs sou’s son, in whom lie could have 
lived again ! 

He stumped his umbrella ficrcel}' ; yci he himself had 
followed S‘./cicty’s behaviour for fifteen )cars — had only 
to-day been false to it I 



He thought of June, and her dead mpther, and the 
whole story, with all his old bitterness A wretched 
business ! 

He was a long time reaching Stanhope Gate, for, with 
native perversity, being extremely tired, he walked the 
whole way 

After washing his hands m the lavatory downstairs, 
he went to the dmmg-room to wait for dinner, the only 
room he used when June was out— it was less lonely so 
1 he evening paper had not yet come , he had finished 
the Ttme6 there -was therefore nothing to do 

Ihe room faced the backwater of iiaflic, and was veiy 
silent He disliked dogs, but a dog even would have been 
company His ga/e, travelling lound the walls, rested 
on a pictuie entitled '* Group of Dutch fishing boats 
at sunset ** , the chef d* oeuvre of his collection It gave 
him no pleasure He closed his eyes He was lonely 1 
He oughtn't to complain, he knew, but he couldn't help 
it Ht was a poor thing — ^had always been a poor thing 
— no pluck I Such was his thought 

The butler came to lay the table foi dinner, and seeing 
his master apparently asleej) <-xerci&Ld extrenie caution 
m hib movements. This beardc d man aho wore a mous- 
tache, which had given nse to gi ave doiibts in the minds 
of many members of the family — c'^ptcially those who, 
like Soames, had been to public schools, and were accus- 
tomed to mceness m such raalteis Could ho really be 
considered a butler -• Playful spirits alluded to him as 
' Uncle Jolyon’s Nonconfc ^rei^t ' , George the acknow- 
ledged wag had named nim " Sankey ' 

He moved to and fro between the great polished side- 
board and the great polished table inimitably sleek and 
soft 

Old Jolyon watched him ^'cignipg sleep The fellow 
was a sneak — ^he had alwayo thought so- who cared 
about nothing but rattling through his work, and getting 
out to his belting or Ins woman oi goodness knew what • 
A slug » Pat, too I And didn t care a pm about his 
master ’ 

But then, against his will, came one of those moments 
of philo ophy which made old Jolyon differ ent from other 
Forsytes 

After all, why should the man care He wasn't paid 
to care, and why expect it ^ In thu woiid people couldn't 
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loalc for affection unless they p<>xcl for it It might be 
difteient m the next — ^he diclii t know- wouldn't teU ! 
And again he shut his eyes 

Relentless and stealthy » the butler pursued his labours, 
taking things fiora the various t ompartmcnts of the 
sideboard. His back sceimd always turned to old 
Jolyon , thus* he robbed his opeiations of the unseemh-' 
ness of being earned on in his master's presence , now 
and then he furtively breathed on the silver, and wiped 
it with a piece of chaniO^ > leather . He appeared to pore 
over the quantities of wine in the" decant cis, which he 
earned carefully and latlirr high, letting his bcaid droop 
over them pjotectuiglv Wnen he had hni*Nhed he s..ood 
for over a minute watching lii-v cna'-tei, and in his greenish 
eyes theie was a look of (onleiupt 

AfJLei dll, this master ot ins wa^ an ol<i buffer, who 
hadn't much left in him * 

Soft as a tom cat, he crossed the room to press the 
belL Ills ordeis were dmnei at seven." What if hi^ 
master were asleep , be would soon have him out of 
that , time was the night to sleep in I He had bimscll 
to think of, lor lie was due at his Club at half-past eight 
In answer to the img, c^ppeared a page boy with a 
silver soup tuieen The butler took it from bis hands 
and placed it on the table, then, standing by the open 
dooi, as thou about to ushci company into the loom, 
he said m a solemn voue — 

“ Dniuti on the tabic, •■ir ! " 

Slowly old Jol'von got up out of his chau, and sat 
down at the tabk to <at his ujuiki. 


D 



CHAPTER VIII 


PLANS OF THE HOUSE 

All Forsytes, as is generally admitted, have shells, like 
that extremely useful little animal which is made into 
Turkish delight ; in other woi*ds, they are never seen, or 
if seen would not be recognised, without habitats, com- 
posed of circumstance, property, acquaintances, and 
wives, which seem to move along with them in their 
passage through a world composed of thousands of other 
Forsj^es with their habitats. Without a habitat a 
Forsyte is inconceivabie — he would be like a novel , 
without a plot, which is well known to be an anomdly. 

To Fors^e eyes Bosintiey appeared to have no habitat, 
he seemed one of those rare and unfortunate men who 
go through life surrounded by circumstance, property, 
acquaintances, and vdves that do not belong to them. 

His rooms in Sloane Street, on the top dofir, outside 
which, on a plate, was his name, ** Philip Baynes Bosinney, 
Architect," were not those of a Forsyte. He had no 
sitting-room apart from his olG&ce, but a large recess had 
been screened off to conceal the necessaries of life-^a 
couch, an easy chair, hi.s pipes, spirit case, novels, and 
siipiiers. The business part of the room had the usual 
furniture ; an open cupboard with pigeon-holes, a round 
oak table, a folding wash-stand, some hard chairs, a 
standing desk of large dimensions covered with drawings 
and designs, June had twice been to tea there under the 
chaperonage of his aunt. 

He was believed to have a bedroojn at the back. 

As far as the family had been able to ascertain his 
income, it consisted of two consulting appointments at 
twenty pounds a year, together with an odd fee once 
in a way, and — more worthy item — a private annuity 
under his fatlier's will of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year. 

What had transpired concerning that father was not 
so reassuring. It appeared that he had been a Lincohi? 
shire countiy doctor of Corni.sh extraction, striking 
and Byronic tendencies — a well-known figure, 
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!n fact, ?n tiis coraty. Bosxxiney's uncle by marriage, 
Baynes, of Baynes and BiJdcboy, a Forsyte m mstmots 
if not in nan3o, had but little that was woithy to relate 
of his biolhci-in-law* 

'* An odd fellow I be would say t ** always spoke of 
his three eldest boys as ‘ good creatures, but so dull ' ; 
they're all doing capHally in the Indian Civil ! Philip 
was the only one he bked. TVe heard him talk in the 
queerest way i ho once said to tn© • ‘ My dear fellow, 
nevci let your p )or vife know what you're thinking of » * 
Bat I didn't follow his advice ; not I 1 An eccentric 
man I He would say to Phil : * Whether you live like a 
gtunleman or not, iny boy, be sure you die like one ’ * 
and he had Embalmed in a fiofk coat suit, wth 

a balm ciavat and a diamond pm. Oh, qqite an original, 
I rs/i a'-siire you 1 * " 

C>f Bo^nmey hiiTiscIf Baynes would speak warml 3 ^ 
With a ceiictin compassion : ** Jh ^ got a sbeak of his 
father's Byroinsrn« Why, look at the way he tlircw up 
hi ^ chances when he left my oiticc ; gomg oil like that for 
nioiitJis With a knapsack, and ail lor what ^ — to studv 
foreign ai*chite»ture~ toingnl Wliat could he expect^ 
And there he is — a clever young f«=‘liow — doesn't make 
his handled a year I Now this cngsgemeiit is the best 
flung that could have happened— kt cp him steady J he's 
one ol those that go to bed all cla^ and stay up all night, 
simply because lhcy\< no method; but no vice about 
hini—iK>t ail ounoe ol vice Old hoi -s te's a rich man I " 

Ml Eaynes made hiiuMdf c's+rcmdv pleasant to June, 
who htqiicntly visiUd lus house m Lowmdeb Square at 
tins period, 

' 1 his house of your cousin — what a capital man of 
bunue^-'j — IS the veiy thn*j for Philip," he would say to 
her ; “ you mustn’t expect to sec too much of hmx just 
now, my dear youre lady, Ihe good cause -the good 
cause I The young man must make hi& way, When X 
WMs his age 1 was at woik day and night My dear wife 
Ubcd to say to me, * Bobby, don't woik too haid, think 
of your hcrilth,' ; but J never spared myself • " 

June had complained that I'er lo\er found no time to 
come to Stanhope Gate 

The first time he came agim they had not been together 
a quarter ol an houi be foie, by one of those coincidences 
of which she was a mibtiebs, Mrs. Septimus Small arrived. 
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Thereon Bosinney rose and hid himself, according to 
previous anaugement, in the little study/ to wait ior her 
depailuie. 

" M> dear/' said Aunt Juley how thni he is ’ IVe 
often noticed it -with engaged people , but you inuslidt 
let it get wol^e. 1 here’s Barlow’s csUact of veal ; it did 
your IJnclc Switlun a lot of good " 

June, her little figure ertet before the hearth, her small 
fate quivering grinii>, for she itgaid^d hei aunt’s nn 
timely visit m the hglit of a psi onal injury, replied with 
scorn : 

It's because he’s busv , people who can do any- 
thing woilh doing are ne\fi fat ' 

Aunt JuU^ pouted she heist 11 had alwo 3 rs been thin, 
but the only j^leasure she dmvtd fiom the fact was the 
oj^portumly of longing to bt '^U)utLl. 

' I don i thiUk,’ Mio ^aul nioiirnfully, th it voii o'ugM 
to let them call him ‘The Buctanerr’, peoplt might 
1hmk IT odd now that he’s going to build a house lor 
Soames I tlo hope he will be c aiefui , it s so impoitant 
foi him, Soames has su<h good uistt ’ 

laste ! ” cned June, liar mg up d ont/ *' ^ wouldn't 
give that ioi Ins laslt, oi an> ot ihe famih 1 ' 

Mrs Small wa^ L dvcn <tback. 

“ Your Uncle Swuhin,” he said, always Iiad beautifji* 
taste! And Soaint liUk uf use is 'ovtly, don’t 
mean to ^ay you don t tluiik ’ ’ 

Il’inph ' " baia fine ‘ ihats only brtcus^ Txene’s 
theic ’ " 

Aunt Juley tii^d to '•ay *= umUniig plea >an1 
“ And how will deni Tieuf like In mg lii Iht < ountry ^ ” 
June ga/ed at hci inttnlly witli a loou m her eyts as 
jf hci eonscience had suddenly Uaped up into them ; it 
passed ; and an even more intt nl Jook took its place, 
as if she had staged that conseicnee out of countenance 
She icphed impenou — 

‘ Of coui'^e she 11 it , why shouldn’t «ihc ? ** 

Ml'S Srrall grew neivous 

1 didn’t know," she said , " J thought she mightn’t 
like to leave her fii^nds Your UneJe James says she 
doesn't take enough inldcsl in iite think— 1 mean 
Timothy thinks— she ought to |o out moie 1 expect 
you’ll miss her very much • " 

June clasped her hands beiuud her neck. 
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** I do wish/’ she cried, “ Uncle Timothy wouldn't 
talk about what doesn't concern him 1 " 

Aunt Juley lo'^c to the full height of her tall figure 
" He nevei talks about what doesn't concern him/’ 
she said, 

June was instantly compunctious , she ran to her 
aunt and kissed hei 

I'm very sony, auntie , but I wish they'd let Irene 
alone." 

Aunt Juley, unable to think of anything further on 
the subject that ^^ould be «'Uilablc, was ujilent , she 
prepared foi depart me, hooking her black silk cap^^ 
across her chest, and, taking up her green reticule 

" And how is your dear grandfather ^/' she a^ked m 
the hall. " 1 expect he’s vciv lonely now that all your 
time IS taken up with Mr Doaumy " She bent and 
kiSjed hei niece bungiiJy, and with Utile, iiuncing steps 
passed away 

'I he tears spiang up m June's eyes , lunning into the 
little study, where Jkismncy was sitting at the table 
drawing buds on the back of an envelope, she sank down 
by his side and cried 

"Oh, IdiiH it's dll so hoiiid * " Her lieirt was as 
warm as the coloui of her hair 

On the following SuiuJsv moimng, while Soames was 
smuing, a luco'- was biousht him to the elfcet that 
Mr Hosiuney was b( low and would be "lad to see him 
Opening the clccu into lus wifc’a roo n, he said — 

" llosinncy's dowii->tans JuH go and f nterlam him 
while 1 finish '-having I'll be down in a minute. It's 
about the plans, I expect" 

Iiene looked at him, tthoui leply, put the finishing 
touch to her dress -and went downslaiis. 

He could not make her oat about this house. She 
bau -aid uvui against it, and, as far as Bosinney was 
tonrernc<i, seemed fiundly enough 

hiom the wnndow oi his dics-iino-room he could see 
them talking Uigc thei in the httle couit below 

He hiiirKcl on with his bha\mg, cutting hu chm twice 
He hcaid them laugh, and thought to InmseU . " Well, 
tlicy got on all right, anyway * " 

As he expected, Bosinney had come round to fetch 
him to look at the plans. 

He took his hat and went oven 
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The plans were spicad on the oak table in the archi- 
tect's room . and pale, impei tuibabic, mquamg, Soames 
bent ovei them for a long time without speaking. 

He said at last in a pu/zled voice : — 

It’s an odd sort of house 1 " 

A rectangular house ol Ivwo stones was designed m a 
quadrangle lound \ covered m court. This court, encircled 
by a gallery on the uppei floor, was loofod with a glass 
loof, “supported by eight columns running up liom the 
ground. 

It was, indeed, to Forsyte eyes, an odd house 
"there's a lot of room cut to waste," pursued Soames 
Bosiiiney began to walk about, and Soaincs did not 
like the expression on his face. 

“ llie pimciple of Ih s house," said the aichitecc, 
was that you shou d ha\e loom to bieathc — like a 
gentleman * " 

Soames extend^^d Pud ILiin b is if measuring 

till, cxicnt of the Ui'-uudioii he should acquire, and 
replied — 

" Oh I yes ; I see " 

The peculiai look came into Bosimiey’s face which 
maiked all his enthusiasms 
" IVe filed to plan you a house here with some self- 
respect of its own If you don t like it, 3 ,ou d belter say 
30 It's certainly the last Hung to oe considered— who 
ivants sclf-iespcct in a house, vhen you can squeeze m 
an extra lavatory ^ " fie put ms finger suadenly down 
on the left division of the centic oblong "You can 
swing a cat heic llns is for your pi^^tuies, divided fioni 
tins court by curtains , draw them back and 30 U h have 
a space of fifty-one by twenty -three six llus double- 
faced stove in the centie, here, looks one way towaids 
the court, one way towards the picture room , this end 
wall IS all window , you\e a south cast light from that, 
a north light from the coiut Ihc icst of your pictures 
you can hang lound the gallery upstaiis, or m the olhei 
rooms In aichitccturc," he went on -and though looking 
at Soames he did not seem to see him, which gave boamt s 
an unpleasant feeling — " as m life, you'll get no self- 
lespect without regularitj , Fellows tell you that's old- 
fashioned. It appeals to be peculiar anyway , it nevei 
occurs to to embody the mam piinciple of life m 
our buildings , wc load our houses w'itn decoration^ 
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gimcracks, corners, anything to distract the eye On 
the contrary the eye should rest j get your effects with 
a few strong lines. The whole thing is iegulanty~there*s 
no self-respect without it." 

Soames, the unconscious ironist, fixed his gaze on 
Bo‘=itnney's tic, winch wao far fiom being in the peipen 
dicuUr , he was unshaven too, and his dicss not remark 
able for ordei. ArcJntcc turn appeared to have exhausted 
his regularity. 

" Wcni't it look like a barrack " he inquired. 

He did not at once receive a reply 

" I can see whit it is," said Bosinney, ‘ you want me 
of Lillleniaster s houses — one of the pretty and com 
mcdious soil, where the servants will live m garrets 
and .the front door be sunk so tint you n\ ly come up 
a'T'iin By all means try Littlem aster, you 11 hud him 
a c apital fellow, l*vc known him all my 1 ft ‘ ' 

Soames wa*^ abniied He had rtalh been struck by 
the plans, and the conocatm<^nt of his s itxslaction had 
been meitly iii'-tinclnc It wa*- dihnult for him to pay 
a comphmTnt Xle despised peoxd< who were lavish with 
their prai cs 

lie jound hnnsdf now in the cmbiiiassmg po it on of 
one who must pay a coinx^iimc nt or iim the risk of losing 
1 good thing 13oolnn^^ wa*- 3 i^^t the fellow who might 
tear up tin plui and i* ^UoC to act for lum , a kind of 
gi own up { hild ^ 

Hus grown-up chikh linens, to which he felt so supenoi 
cxeicistd a pccuh t and edmo t mesme rie eft(.et on boame*', 
for he ii id never fed ai\tlu 1 % like it m himself 

‘ Well, ’ he stammered at lu t, ' it it s certainly 
original " 

He had such a private distrust and even dislike of the 
word " origin il ’ that he felt le had not itally given 
hnnsdf away by this leraark 

Bo^mney seemed plc«i'ed It wa'^.the sort of thing that 
"tovhl pk ase a fc How like that ! And liis sut cess encouraged 
Soainco • 

' It's - a big place," he said 

" S}>af e, an, light, ' he heard Bosmney murmur, " you 
can't inc like a gentleman lu one of Littlemaster's— he 
budds for manutactuiers." 

Soames made a deprecating movement , he had been 
identified with a gentleman , not for a good deal of 
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money now would he be classed with manufacturers. 
But his innate distiust of general piiuciplcs revived. 
Wliat the deuce was the good of 1 diking abemt regularity 
and sell lespect ^ It looked to him os if the house would 
be cold. 

“ Irene can’t stand the ''old t ** he -aid. 

“ Ah i ” said Bosinncy ^aicaslically. "'Your wife ^ 
She doesn’t like the cold ? TU ^ee to that ; she shan’t be 
cold. Look here 1 ’’’ he pointed to four marks at legular 
intervals on the walls of the court. I’ve given you hot- 
water pipes in aliimimum casings , you can get them with 
very good designs 

Soames looked suspiciously at these marks. 

“ It’s all \eiy well, all this/* he saiU, " but what’s it 
going to tost ? ” 

llie architect took a sheet of papei from his pocket. 
The house, ol tom ->0, should be built entiicly of 
stone, but, as I thought >011 voiildn’t stand that, I’ve 
compromised for a ia mg It ought to have a coppei 
roof, but I’ve made it gicen slaU \s it is. meiuding 
metal work, it’ll cost you eight thousand 1 ve hundred " 

" Eight thousand ti\ c hundied ^ ” said Soames. " Why, 
I gave }Ou an oulsidc limit of fight ' ” 

Can’t be done tor a pennv le s,” iCplied Bosmney 
coolly. “ You must take it 01 leave it 1 ” 

It was the only way, probably, ihat such a proposition 
could have been made to Soame^. He was nonplussed 
Conscience told him to tliiow the whole thing up. But 
the design was good, and he knew — Ihcie was complete- 
ness about it, and dignity , the wCiwaiits’ apaidmenls 
weic excellent too. He would gam credit by living in a 
house like that— with such individual features, yet per- 
fectly well arranged. 

He continued poimg ovei the plans, while Bosmney 
went into his bed-'oom to shave and diess. 

The two walked ba^'k to Montpellier Squaie in silence, 
Soames watching him out of the coinei of his eye. 

The Buccaneer was rathei a good loclung fellow — ^so 
he thought-- when he was piopcily got up 

Irene was bending over her llowcis when the two men 
came m. 

She spoke of ^ending across the Park to fetch June. 
No, no/’ said Soames, “ we’ve still got business to 
t#»lk over I '• 
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At lunch he was almost <01 dial, and kept prebsmg 
Bobinney to tat He was pleaded to see fcht architect in 
such high spirits, and him to spend the altemooa. 
with Irtne while he stok oif to his pictures, after his 
Sunday hauii At tea time he tamt down to the drawing- 
room, and found them tallcmg, as he expressed it, mneteen 
to the dozen 

l^nobscrvtd m the doorway he congratulated liims^df 
that things were t iking the light turn It was lucky she 
and Booimiey got on , she seemed to be falling into line 
with the idea of the ntw house 

Quiet meditation among bis pictures had decided bun 
to spring the five hundred if neiessary , but he hoped 
that the afternoon mi ht have ‘-ottened Bosmney's esti- 
niitcs It was so purely a mitUr which Bbsmncv could 
leuu’dy if ht liked , thcie must be a dozen wa\s in which 
be could iheajvn the pioduetion of a house without 
spojhng I he chcct 

Jhit awaited thtrefort his oppuitimtv till Irene was 
handing the ardiibft lus hist tup of h i A chinlv of 
sanslnne ilirough the lace of Hit blind wanned her 
cheek, shone m the gold of h» 1 hair and m hti soft eyes 
Possibly the same gk iin dt cp ned Bosimiey colour, 
gave the lathcr startled leok to hi-, face 

Soanies b it<.d unslnne, and hr at once got up to draw 
the blind Ihin he look Ins own cud of tea from his 
wife, and ud, more ( oldly than he h id intended — 

' Can t vou sec youi way to do it for eight thousand 
alter all ? There must be a lot httk i lungs you could 
alter 

Bosinney drank oil In tc i at i guJj; put down his 
cup, and an^weied , 

Not one ! 

Soaines sxw that his sugg slion liid touched some 
unintelligible point of peisoiial \amt\ 

** Well,*' he agreed, with uilky icsjgnition, "you 
muct ha\e it vom own way, I suppose 

A few miunti-S 1 iter Bc'smney losc to go, and Soames 
lose too to see him oft the prennsLS Ihe aielnlcct 
seemed in absuidly lugh spir ts Aftei watching him 
walk away at a swinging pace Soames letuiucd moodily 
to the drawing room where licne was pmtmg away 
the music, and inotcd by aii uiicontxollable spasm of 
curiosity, het a^ked * 
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** Well, what do you think of ‘ The Buccaneer * ? " 

He looked at the carpet while waiting for her answer, 
and he had to wait some time. 

“ I don*t know/* she said at last. 

** Do you think lie's good-looking ? *' 

Irene smiled. And it seemed to Soarnes that she was 
mocking him. 

Yes/' she answered ; " very/* 


CHAPTER TX 

DEATH OF AUNT ANN 

There came a morning at the end of September when 
Aunt Ann was unable to take from Smither's hands 
the insignia of personal dignity. After one look at the 
old face, the doctor, hurriedly sent for, announced that 
Miss Forsyte had passed away in her sleep. ' 

Aunts Juley and Hester were overwhelmed by the 
shock. They had never imagined such an ending. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether they had ever realised that an 
ending was bound to come. Secretly they felt it un- 
reasonable of Ann to have left them like this without a 
word, without even a struggle. It was unlike her. 

Perhaps what really affected them so profoundly was 
the thought that a Fors3d:e should have let go her grasp 
on life. If one, then why not all ! 

It was a full hour before they could make up their 
minds to tell Timothy. If oi^ly it could be kept from 
him I If only it could be broken to him by degrees I 
And long they stood outside his door whispering 
together. And when it was over they wliispered together 
again. 

He would feel it more, they were afraid, as time went 
on. StUl, he had taken it better than could have been 
expected. He would keep his bed, of course I 
They separated, crying quietly. 

Aunt Juley stayed in her room, prostrated by the 
blow. Her face, discoloured by tears, was divided into 
compartments by the little ridges of pouting flesh which 
bad swollen vritb emotion. It was impossible to conceive 
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of life without* Ann, who had lived wihh her for <!eventy- 
three ^oars, bioken^only by this shoit ir^crief^jxum of her 
niarritd life, which seemed now so umeal At fixed 
intervals she went to hei drawer, and took from beneath 
the lavender bags a fresh pockc t-haiidkcichie f Iler w ii m 
heaii cou^d not bear the thought -^hat Ann was lying 
there so cold 

Aunt llest^^r, fhe silent, the patent, that back-walcr 
of the family eiie*g-v, sat in the di aw 1113 room where 
the blinds w*cr» drawn; and she, loo, "had wejit at 
fust, but quietly, without visible effect Her guiding 
principle, the c oTiser\ ation of encipv, did not abandon 
lici in '-oiiow. She oat, slim, motxonlcs,, studying the 
grate, her hand‘d idle m the lap of her black silk die^s 
Ihrv would want to rouse her into doing something, 
no dOLiDl As if iheie wtie an> goi d in that* Doing 
ormeihuig would not bung back Ann 1 *Why ivoiry 
her 

Five o'clock bi ought: thicc of the brothers, Jolyon 
and Jsnits and Swdhni jS^thn^ns was at Yai mouth, 
and Rog^r liad a bad attack of goui Mrs Hayman 
had been bv Ifrioclf eirher in the div, and aftei seeing 
\r)n, nad gone away, leading a me'^sTge for limothv — 
which was k(p+ fioin liim that she ought to have been 
told «oon«="r. In fact, there was a feeling amongst them 
ail that they ouehl to hi' t be^n told sooner, as though 
they hfid missed ''omcthjng and James sa d ' 

1 knew how it a be , 1 told you she w'-ouldn't last 
Ihiough the suninmi ’ 

Aunt Hester nude no replv ; it was nearlv October, 
but what was the goed oi cuguiug , some people were 
ntvei sati‘=ih^d 

She sent up to tell hex* sister that the biothers were 
there IVlrs Small t'ame down at once She had bathed 
her face, whi^h wa-i still swollen, and though she looked 
severely at Switlun’s trouseis, for they weie of light 
blue-- he had come stiaight frorA the club, wheie the 
news had leached him- -she wore a moie cheerful ex- 
piessjon than 'usual, the instinct foi doing the wrong 
tJin g be mg even now too strong foi hei 

Piesonilv all five went up to look at the body. Under 
tin pure while sheet a cpiilted eo mite t pane had been 
placed, for now, moie than ever, Aunt Ann had need 
of waimth, and, the pillows 'enioved, her spine and 
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he^d rested flat, with the semblance of their hfetottg 
inflexibility , the rojf band ng the top of her brow "was 
drawn on cither side to the level of the ears, and beti^een 
it and the bheet hei face, alino^'t as white, was tamed 
with closed eyes to the faces of her brotheis and sisteis 
In its extiaoidinary peace the face was stiongei than 
c\ei, neaily all bone now under the scarce wrinkled 
paichment of skm— -square jaw and chin, ehcekbones, 
lorehead with hollow temples chi'^ellecl nose- — the fc>rtress 
of an unconquerable spiiit that hid vielded to death 
and in its upward s ghtks'-ness seemed trying to regain 
that spirit, to regain th^ guaidianslnp it had just laid 
down 

Swithm took but om look at the fare, and left the 
room, the sight he s ud af^ciwaids, made him very 
qucei He went down tins shaking Ihe whole house, 
and, seizing his hat, » I in beied into biougham wnthoul 
giving any directions to tlu coachmnii He was dm on 
home, and all the c \ i nmg ^at in Ins ch nr without moving 

He eould take i ochiug for dinner but a parliidge 
with an impcxiai pint ol champagne 

Old Jolyon stood it the bottom of tbo»bed,'}us hands 
folded in front of him He alone of tho‘-e in the room 
remembered the dcith of his mol he i, and though he 
looked dt Ann, it w i of that lu wi llmkmg A^nn 
was an old woman, but dc ilh had ro ne to licr at last — 
death came to all’ His ^^kc did not move, his gaze 
seemed traA clling from cry f ii 

Aunt Hc-jtcr siood be ide Inm She did not cry now, 
tcais were exhausted h^r niLuic icfu^cd to peimit a 
iurthtr e^^cape of force he twi icd hci hinds looking, 
not at Ann, but born side to ‘^icic, ^-oeking some way 
of escaping the effort of realisation 

Of all ttie brodiCi > and sisieis Jaaie> manifested the 
must emotion fcais rolled down the parallel furiows 
of hi'* thin f'^ce'' whoie he diould go now to tell his 
troubles he did not know Jnley was no good, Hestei 
worse than U'-eltso ’ He felt Anns death more than he 
had ever thought he should, this woulck upset him for 
week:) ’ 

Piesi ntlj Aunt Hester ->1010 out, and Aunt Jiiley 
began mo\mg about, doing what was necessary,^" 
so that twice she knocked against something Old 
Jolyon, roused from luf> reveiie^ that reveiie of the 
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long, long pas\, looked sternly at her, and went away 
jamts t«lont was Jult by the bfdoxde glaiuing btcallluly 
round to see that lie was not obstived, he twisted his 
long body down, placed a kis on the dead toiehcad 
then, he, too ha tily lett the t< uni 1 ncouiitenng 
Snntlier in th< hall, hr began to a K her about the 
funtial, and, finding th tt she knevv nothnig eomplamed 
bitieily that if the} duhi fc tak( eart c\crything would 
go wiong She In cl b thr ''Cnd fer Mr Soames — ^lie knew 
all about tint soil of thing her inaster Wds vci}'- much 
uXibet, he bu])posed — ^lic would want looking aftei , as 
for her misti < :>scs, the y were no good- they had no 
gumxition • Ihc} woi li be ill loo, la houldn t wonder 

‘sh* h al btt ti "-end foi the doctoi , it \\ is best lo tike 

tilings in tinu He didn*t think In siMcr Ann had had 
the be st opinion if olic d h ul "Rl ink she v\ oala ha\ e been 
alive now Dinitheis migtit stnd to Park lane any tunc 
she vv inled acWice Ot co 7r>t Ins eini gt was at then 
civnc foi the fuinril lie snxiotd ''he hadn't such a 
thing 1 a glass of daut ml i bi^euit be had had no 
lunc hi* ^ 

ibc days Ik lore the liui til td quutlv It had 

long belli kiun i ol toui < that tun* \nn li id left hei 

little jiropeit} to limoliiy llien \v ^s lleicfoic, no 
loison for the bj,ht( t agit it uu 'scanics who was 
sob cvceuloi Lojk cluigt of Ul an n inents, and in 
diK couisi s ni out the f die wav iiivii lien to eveiy 
inak mcmbci ot the fctiinly 

“ To 

* \ our pr cv c r ^lu Ud at the funttal of Mtss 
Ann I or^yU in Hi hgat Jitni hn at 'i uon of Oct 

* ( a'lyia^es a nmt at lie huyi^waUt Boad 

at 10 45 An fi)dJtYi> ly ttqucst 
^•Rb.V,B ' 

The morning cime cold, with’ a h gh grey London 
k\, and at pad t< n tlu In 1 eaxii ig , tint of Tames, 
dio\e up II lontaiind } inits md Ins oon in law Dai lie 
J tiiu nnn with a st|Liin, elnst biitluned veiy tightly 
into a li 0 ( k eoat, and a illow, fittisli face adorned 
with daib well ciuled inou'-tac lies, and that meoiiigiblo 
coinincneemc nl of whi kti vvlneh eludmg the stuctest 
attcmjits at shaving, seemb the niaik of something deeply 
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ingiained in the personality of the shaver, Ueitig especially 
noticeable in men who sx^tulalc 

Soames, in lus capauty of cvccutor, receivtd the 
guests, tor liinoth^. still kept his bed he would get 
up after the funeral , and Aunls Juicy and Hester would 
not be coming down till all was over, uhen it was* 
understood theie would be lunch for any me who 
caied to come back The next to ani\c was Kogci, 
still limping fiom the srout, and encircled by Ihiec of ins 
sons — young Rogei, Lu^tice, and Thomas Ocorge, the 
remaining son, anivcd ilmo>t immcdiil ly afterwards 
in a hansom, and paused in the hall to Soamts how 
he found undertaking p \y 
They disliked each other 

Then came two ilavinan —Giles and perfectly 

silent, and \ciy well dies ed with jKciil ci casts down 
their evening tiou eis Then old Joiyon alone. Next, 
Nicholas, with a hcalili / colom m his f'^ce, and a caic fully 
\eiled sprighlline^s in cvciy movement oi lus licad and 
body* Oiu ol hi*- sons foUov\cd hiii meek and siibdu< d 
bwithin, FoJ^vU and PosiuiKy a uvrd at "^he same 
moment, and >tood bowing precedence Vo ea<h other, 
but on the door op jing they tried to enter together , 
they renewed then apol gics m the hall, and Swithjn, 
settling hij stock, which had breome dnaiiangcd in tnc 
struggle, very slowly mounted the staiis, the other 
Hayman ; two mamed sons of Ni^iiolas, together with 
Tweetyman Spender, and Warry, the husbands of mairicd 
1 ors;^ tc and Hayman duaght^^^c The company was then 
complete, twenty one in all, noi a male member of the 
family being absent but imiothy and young Joiyon, 
Entering the scarlet and giten drawing loom, whose 
apparel made so vi\id a setting foi tlieir unaccustomed 
costumes, each turd nervously to hnl a :>cat, desnous 
of hiding the emphatic blackness of his trousers Theie 
seemed a sort of indecency m that blackness and in the 
colour of tleii gloves —a soit of CKaggeralion of the 
leclings , and many cast shocked lool^ of secret envy 
at the Buccaneer,^* who had no gloves, and was wearing 
giey trousers A subdued hum of convcrsaiion rose 
no one speaking of the dc*parted, but each asking afUr 
the other, ao though there% casting an indirect hbation 
to this event which they had come to honour* 

And presently Jame* said * 
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Well, I thihk we ought to be starting ** 

They went downsia rs, and, two and two, as they 
had ban told otf in strict precedence, mounted the 
carnage;i. 

The hearse started at a foot*s pace ; the camagco 
mo\ed '‘bwly after In the fii t went old Jolyon with 
jSuholas , in the second, the twins, bwithin and James , 
m the ihird, Reger and young Rogei , Soames, young 
Nicholas, Gcuige, and Bosmney followed in the fourth 
I” ich of the oth^r carnages, eight in all, held three or 
four of th^ family ; behind them came the doctor’s 
brougham , then, at a decent interval, cabs conta 
fanniy clerks and * ervants , and at the very end, one 
containitig nobody at all, but bimging the total cortege 
up to the numbei oi thnteen 

So 'ong a:> d^e p^occs'^xon kept to the highway of the 
Biy‘-Wfdvi Road, it retained Ihe fool » pace, but tinning 
into less unpoiHiit ihoroughfait , it scon, broke into a 
bot, and o pioceedul, with inteiva,l:> of walking in the 
moie fa hiornblo sticer until it aiiived Jn the hist 
catnage i>ld J9lyon and Ni holas were tilkmg of their 
vil^s. In the second the twins, aftci a single attempt, 
had lap^’^d into complete Mlenee; both were rather 
deaf, and the cxeilion of making themselves heard was 
too grea^ Only once James broke tins silence : 

** j shall have to be looking about for «onie ground 
somewhere. What anaugements have you made, 
Swithm ” 

And Swithm, fixing him with a dreadful stare, 
answeii-d 

Don’t talk to me about such things I ” 

In the thud eaiiiage a disjointed conversation was 
earned on in the mtcivals of looking out to see how far 
ibey had got, Gedige icmaikmg, “ Well, it was leally 
time that Ihe pool old lidy ' went/ " He didn’t believe 
m people living be> ond seventy. Young Nicholas replied 
mildly that the rule didn 1 seem to* apply to the Forsytes 
George said he himself intended to commit suicide at 
Sixty Young Nk holds, smiling and stroking a long chin, 
didnt think ht*i father would like that theoiy, he had 
made a lot of money since he was sixtj , Well, seventy 
was the outside limit , it was then time, George said, for 
them to go and leave their money to their children. 
Soames, hitheito silent, heie joined m; he had not 
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forgotten the remark about Iho ** under lakm^ and lifting 
his e^-tlids almost impeu Ljjtiblv, s-ud it uas all v(?rv wU 
for people who never made money to tdk He himself 
intended to li\c as long as he could. Ihis Wc > a hit 
at Gcoige, who w is notoriously hard-up. Soiinney 
muttered absl rad idly hear I " and George 

yawning the conversation dropped. 

Upon ainving the lolhn was borne inlo the chapel, 
and, two by two, 11 ^ niomncr'' filed in behind it llus 
guard of men, all attidied to the dead by Ine bond of 
kmship, was an mipre-'Sivc and singular sght in the 
great city of London with its ovcrwhelmnig diversity 
of life, its innumerable vocxtions, pka ures dulieis, its 
teriible hardness, its texiible call to individualism 

The family had gitlurcd to tiiumjih over all this, 
to give a show ol tonatiou iinitv to illust ate gloriously 
that lav\ of pi open V und living the growtli of their tree, 
by which it had thriven and ^picad, trunk and branches 
the Sap flowing through ill, the full growth i cached 
at the appointed time The spirit ol +he old worn in 
lying in her last sleep h d called them to this demon- 
stration 11 was her final appeal to tlUt unity which 
had been the^r stn ngth — it w » her final triumph that 
she had died w^hilc the tiee w is v ci whole 
She was spared the wibhing of the blanches ]usl 
out beyond the point of balance She eon^d not look 
into the he aits of her followeis The same law that 
had worked m her bringing hf »• up irom a tail strnght- 
backed slip of a giil to a woiuin strong and giown, 
from a woman ^.lown to a wornm old, angulai feeble, 
almost witehhkf with individuality all shaipeiud and 
sharpened, as all rounding from th world's contact 
fell off irom her — +^iidl same law would work was workuig 
in the family she had waUlud like a ^nothei 

She hid seen it young, and giowjng, she bad seen it 
strong and grown, and before her old eyes had tune 
or strength to see any moic, she died She would have 
tned, and who knows but she might have kept it young 
and strong, with her old fingcis, hci trcmblmg kisses — 
a little longer , alas ! not even Aunt Ann could fight wnlh 
Nature 

pride comes before a fall!** In accordance with 
the greatest of Nature's ironies, the Forsyte family 
haa leathered for a last proud pageant before they fell 
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Their faces to- right and loft, in single lines, were turned 
for thf most pnit iinp<is lively towards the ground, 
giiaidiaiis of iluii thoughts, but here and there, one 
loo]^^)g upward, TMth a Ime between his biowo, seemed 
to see ‘^omc sight on the chapel walls too much foi 
him, to be listtuing to something that appalled And 
the i espouse'- , low-multercd, in voices through whu h 
ro‘-c the same tone, the same unseizable Unnly ring, 
sounded vend, as tliough murmured in huiaed duph- 
cation by a single p^^i^on 

The ser\uce m the (}i<ipel over, the mourners filed 
up agi>n to gnaid the bod> to tomb The 
stood open, ind, round it, men in 1 3 iclc wtre waiting 
from th.U high and saued ii< la, where thousand^' 
of the up-[)« r middle class lay in th u la^b sleep, the eye? 
of the hors^les travclUd down acros? tin ilocks of 
graves Theic — spicadiiig to the distance, lay London, 
with no '-'Un ovci it, mouining the Joss of ib daughter, 
inouiinng with this fannl}^, so dcai, the loss of her who 
was mother and guardian A huiidied thousand spires 
and houses liluircd in the great gicy web of property, 
lay there hkelhe prostiate worshippers before the giave 
of this, the oldest Foisvtc of them all 

A few words, a spi inkle of earth, the thrusting of the 
coffin home, and Aunt Aim had pas-,ed to hci last le^^t 
Round the vault, trustee? of that passing, the five 
brothers stood, \nln while heads bowed , tht'y would 
see that Ami was couifoi table where she was going 
Her little pTopeitv must stay behind, but otherwise, all 
that could be should be done 

Then sevt rally, each stood aside, and putting on his 
hat, +umcd back to inspect the new inscription on the 

maiblc of the family \ a flit 

# 

SACRFD TO THL MFMORY 

ANN FOR.SYTE 

> 

Tin DAUC^nXnR OF THE ABOVE 
JoiYON AND Ann Forsyte 

WHO DTPARIED THIS IIl-E THE 27TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1 886, 

AGED EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS AND FOUR DAYS 
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Soon perhagps, some one else would b6 wanting an 
inscription* It was strange and intolerable, for tbey 
had not thought, somehow, that Forsytes could die. 
And one and all they had a longing to get away from 
this painfuiness, this ceremony which had reminded 
them of things they could not bear to think about — ^to 
get away quickly and go about their business and forget. 

It was cold, too ; the wind, lilfe some slow, disinte- 
grating force, blowing up the hill over the graves, struck 
them with its chilly breath ; they began to split into 
groups, and as quickly as possible to fill the waiting 
carriages. 

vS within said he .should go back to lunch afc Timothy's 
and he offered to take anybody with him in his brougham. 
It w'as considered a doubtful privilege to drive with 
S within in his biOiigham, which was not a large one ; 
nobody accepted, aiid he went oil alone. James and 
Koger followed immediately after ; they also would 
drop in to lunch. The others gradually melted away, 
old Jolyon taking three nepliews to fill up his carriage ; 
he had a want of those young faces. • 

Soarnes, who had to arrange some details in the 
cemetery office, walked away with Bosinney. He had 
much to talk over with him, and, having finished his 
business, they strolled to Flampstead, lunched together 
at the Spaniard’s Inn, and spent a lo7ig time in going 
into practical details connected with the building of 
the house ; they then proceeded to the tram-line, and 
came as far as the Marble Arch, where Bosinney went 
off to Stanhope Gate to see June. 

Soarnes felt in excellent spirits when he arrived home, 
and confided to Irene at dinner that he had had a good 
talk with Bosinney, who really seemed^ a sensible fellow ; 
they had had a capital walk too, which had done his 
liver good — he had been short of exercise for a long time — 
and altogether a very satisfactory clay. If only it hadn't 
been for poor Aunt Ahn, he would have taken her to 
the theatre ; as it was, they must make ^he best of an 
evening at home. 

Buccaneer asked after you more than ever,’* 
:'f|\^|^aid suddenly. And moved by some inexplicable 
to iissert his proprietorship, he rose from his chair 
"■kfia planted a kiss on his wife's shoulder. 
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C V \^M] R I 

X J OC. t U1 THL ilOL' } 

Thf ^\mtcr had been an open om llnn£3:s in tho ti^ch 
^\ue sluk and as Sodmes had n 1 < U bbcloie nnkji^ 
up hii ninid, it lud been a ^ )od tin J )r bui dm IKc 
shell oi the hoi r ot Rob ii liij] wis thus coniplctea by 
the end of Apiil 

Now tint thue v\ omclhiUc^ to bo seen ior his 
money, he lud been cnnmg donu om Usice ev<=r 
tiuu tiiuj^c^ a V cL, Lid would mouse bcut an uag (ho 
dcbji<^ fcjr hoi V caiefi i never to soil In s, u oMiv 

hiltnily thioujfb tiv unlmi hed binkwc k oi dt <nwayb, oi 
cucling round the colimnis in the e< nlral coin I 

And he would stmd bUoie ihcin foi minutes togethti, 
as though peerni^ into the ioal ciuaiity oi their sub 
slaue c. 

On April 30 he had an c'ppouitnicnt a itt J 3 osiinic\ 
to go over the aceountb, aiu^ five mmub •> b< foie the 
propel tin^c Ik cnteiid thu t nt which the aichitoct had 
pitehed foi lun elt elooC to the old u k tim 

Ihc aecounts weie ah( ad ^ pnpxtd on a foldiu ^ 
table, and with a nod S ^ iitie d eiONvii lu stud}/' them i L 
was some time beibre he laised his he<id. 

** 1 can i make them out/* Le said at la^-l , ** they come 
to neuly ^even huiuhed 11101 e than tie} cught I ' 

AtUx a glance at Bo iniuy’s ioct, h*" wmt on quitkl} 

“ Jf you only make a him dand ag nnst tliese buildc 1 
chaps you'll gdl them down Iliev «^liek }ou with t\try 
thing if y )u don't look ‘^haip. lake tin ] ei cent oft^4jiii 
I omul X bhaut mmd ic's? commg out a Lundied or sc 
ovci the mark 1 ” ^ 

Bosjnney shook his head . 

" 1 ve taken oil every fai thing I can ! 

U5 
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Soames pushed back the table with a movement of 
anger, which stnt the account sheets tlutteiirif, to the 
ground 

then all 1 can sa) is " he flustered out, '' you’ve 
made .1 pretty nios ol it * ’ 

l\c fold you a dozen times, Bosinney answend 
shaiplv that then d K e^l^as 1 ve pointed them 
out to >ou over ind over ag un 1 ’’ 

’ 1 kiiow th d growled Soames, " T shouldn't have 
objected to a ten pound note lieio and there How was 
I to know that by extras’ you meant even hundred 
pounds I ’ 

Ihc quahtie oi both men had lontnbutcel to tJii 
not inconsidf ral le diseiep incy On thf onf hand, llic 
arclutects devotion to his idi, i to the iimge of a house 
whieh he had ereated and believed in- had m id< him 
nervous of being stopped cr fo etd to the use of make 
hifts , on the other Soame s not It :.s true and whole 
hearted devulion to the vti> best utiele that eould be 
obtained foi the moricv had i endued him av«i e to 
believing that things wuich thnteen sinlhng ouid not 
be boug it f r twelv ^ 

I wish Id n< v'er undutik^n voui house,' said 
Bo miio sudd nlv ^ ou eon c dow i ncie woii'ying 
me oat of my lile Y( i want d<iubU the value for your 
money anvbcd} e^c would and i jv\ tint ^emve got \ 
house tha^ for its oiz< lo not to be bi ib u m the ( ount\ 
you don t wtnt to pay foi it if you k ai us to be oh 
youi baig on, I due^iv I (an hn I the I i' uiec abovt tlu’ 

estimates my ‘'pit, but I'm d cl f i d3 inotliei stroke 

of work for you < " 

Soames i eg tmed bis composm e Knowing ti at Dosumey 
had no capitiJ, he rcgaided this as a wild nggcstion 
He saw, too, lliat he would be k< ]it indchintcjv out of 
this house on whieh he had set his heait and just at 
the crucial point wJien the aichiteet peisoii d caie made 
all the difU rente In the raeialiiic there w»s hem to 
be thought of! She had Ixeii v^ry (pufi lildy Ht 
really bdieved it w is only bc( luse sIk Ji id taken to 
Bo*Sjnney that ^lit toni lUd idea of the house xi all 
it would not do to mal e an o|ctj bicidi witli her 

You needn t g( i into a lage he said ‘ If I'm 
wilhng to pul up With il, I sapj osc you ne dn’t eiv 
out All I meant was that wh n 50U tell in< a tning is 
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going to cost 80 much, I like to — 'ViCW, in fact, I— like 
to know where 1 am ' 

Look here! " said Bosinney and Soames was both 
annoyed and surpn‘«erl hy the shrewdness of his gUnce 
'"You've got my services dirt cheap lor the kind 
of work I've put into this house and the amouni of 
tunc I've given to it, you d have had to piy Littlcma^ter 
01 *^01116 other fool four limes as much ^^h'^t ^ou want 
m fact, IS n fir-it rale mmi for a fourth rate fee, and that s 
exactly what you're ^ot * 

Soames saw that he really meant what he sa d, and 
angry though he wa> the comequenccs of a rc ^ 
b( toie him too vividly lie oaw ins jiouse unhmshed, 
lus wife i^hellious, hnns( il a ng stock 

Let s go over it," ne said sulkilv, " and ^^ee how the 
money i gone ' 

" \ ery w< 11 ' as^^ented Bosinney " But we'll h iny 
up, if >ou dc n t mind I ha\ e to get bick in time to take 
June to the iIk 

Soames ca^t a steaHliy look at him, and said ' Com 
ng to our plue, 1 uppo^-e to meet her'’ ' He w^as 
dwi}^s coming to llicii plicc * 

Thcit. had been rim tin iiieht bcfoic — a «'pnng ram 
and the ( ai tii null of sip u d wild masses ihe waim, 
soft biec-ie swung 11k Ic i\es md U ( gc^ldcn buds of the 
old oak ticc uid m the ^uii hinc the blackbirds weie 
wbi thng th(ir hen is out 

it was sur h a spiing d n is biedhcs mlo a man an 
inclj iblf ;y( irning a pcxinfil sweetness, a longing that 
make 7 lum stand motionh s ioedving at the leaves of 
gia s, and fling out his a ro lo emljraee he knows not 
what the eaith gave forth n fainting warmth, stealing 
up through the < hilly gaimcnt in which winter had 
wrapped hci II *^1 her long e nesS of iiivitation, to 
di iw me u dovk n te^ he witJi n liei arms lo roll their 
bodu s on her, '^nd ])ut then lips to hei breast 

On JUS I a d i) a this *Soinus had got from 

In IK the piomi e he had ask^d hei for so often Seated 
on the failcn*liunk of the tico, he hid piomised foi 
iiie taventieth time that if then raarmgL were not a 
sui cess, she sliould be a* free as if she liael never married 
him ' 

" Do you swear it ' " she had said A few days back 
site had reminded him of that nath. He had answered 
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Nonsense ! I couldn't have sworn any such thing 1 " 
By some aw'kward fataiiLy he remembered it now. What 
queer things men would swear for the sake of women ! 
He would have sworn it at any time to gain her ! He would 
swear it now, if thereby he could touch her — but nobody 
could touch her, she was cold-hearted f 

And memories crowded on him with the fresh, sweet 
savour of the spring wind — ^memories of his courtship* 
In the spring of the year 1881 he was visiting his 
old school-fcliow and client, George Liversedge, of 
Branksome, who, with the view of developing his pine- 
woods in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth, had placed 
the formation of the company necessary to the scheme 
in Soames\s hands. Mrs. Liversedge, with a sense of the 
Witness of things, had given a mu^5ical tea in his honour. 
Later in the course • of this function, which Soames, 
no musician, had regarded as an unmitigated bore, his 
eye had been caught by the iace of a girl diessed in mourn- 
ing, standing by herself. The lines of her tall, as yet 
rather thin figure, showed through the wispy, clinging 
stuff of her black dress, her black-gioved hands were 
crossed in front of her, her lips slightly parted, and 
her large, dark eyes wandered from face to face. Her 
hair, done low on her neck, seemed to gleam above her 
black collar like coils of shining inetak And as Soames 
stood loolung at her, the sensation chat most men have 
felt at one time or another went stealing through him — 
a peculiar satisfaction of the senses, &. peculiar certainty, 
which novelists and old ladies call love at first sight. 
Still steallliily watching her, he at once made his way 
to his hostess", and stood doggedly waiting for the music 
to cease. 

“ Who is that girl with yellow hair and dark eyes ? 
he asked. 

** That — oh ! Irene Heron. Her father, Professor 
Heron, died this year. She lives with her .stex^motber. 
She's a nice girl, a pretty girl, but no money I 
** Introduce me, please," said Soames. 

It was very little that he found to say, nor did he 
find her responsive to that little. But he went away 
“with the resolution to see her again. He effected his 
object by chance, meeting her on the pier with her 
stepmother, who had the habit of walking there from 
twelve to one of a forenoon. Soames made this lady's 
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acquaintance with alarnty, nor was it long before he 
perceived in her the alty he wab hooking foi His keen 
'jcent for the comniercial side of family life soon told 
him that Irene cost her sltpmotiicr mure l])aii the fiity 
pounds a ytar she brought her , li also told him that 
Mrs Heion, a woman yet in the prime of htc, desired 
to be mariied ag:iin. The sirangu iipunitig beaut v of 
her stepdaughtci stood m the \vo\ oi Has desirable 
consumm ition. And Soames, m hio stealthy tenacil}, 
laid ins plans. 

He left Bouinenioulh without having given hn"!"* If 
away, but m a mouth's time came back, and this time 
he opoke, not lo tic girl, but to hu obprnolhei lie 
had made up his mmd, he ‘-aid I ue would wait any 
time. And he had long to wait, watching lier»o bloom, 
the hues of her young iiguic ^-otlLning, the stronger 
blood deepening the gleam of her e'^cs, 4ind warmmg 
her face to a cic uuy glow , and at each tint he proposecl 
to her, and ivhf a xh<tt \isil wa> at an cud, took her 
refusal aw< 0 ’' Ay th him, bad io loiidon, sore at heart, 
but bteaeffist incl silent as the gtav*". He tried to come 
at the secivt ungs of liei rt i tance , only oucf^ had 
he a gleam of Jigul It was at one ot Iho'^c assembly’' 
dance-, wmdi dioid the only outlet 1o the passions of 
the popnlaiiou of -c aside watci mg places He was 
“.ittmg wilh hci in an cmbiasnu his senses tiiighng 
with the iontad ol the s*alt/ She. bad looked at him 
o\er her sluwlv wavr^g Im and he nad lost his head 
Su7mg that moving wild, Ik p^c^‘-cd bi^ bps to the flesh 
of her aim And she iud diudticrcd lo tins day he 
had not forgot ten that shuddei - noi the look so passion- 
ately averse she had givc<c him. 

A yeai aftei that she had \idd<.d. What had made 
her yield he cnald nevtr make out, and fiom Mrs 
Heron, a woman oi some diplomatic falent, he learnt 
nothing. Once after t>iey were 5 riamed he asked ha, 
“What made you niuse me so olteii ^ She had 
answered by ar stiange silence. An enigma to him fiom 
the day that he first saw hei, she was an enigma to him 
still . * 

Bosinney was wailing for him at the door , and on his 
*^gg®d, good-looking face was a queei, yearning yet 
^ppy look, as though he too »aw a promise of bli&s 
in the spring sky, smlfed a commg happiness m the 
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spring mr Soatnts looked at him waiting theie What 
wab the matter with ^he fellow that he luokc d <0 happy ? 
What wab he waiting fur with that bmile on his bps 
and in his eyes ? Soarncs could not see that for which 
Bosmney wctS \vaiting as he stood there dntikmg m the 
llower-sccntcd wind. And once more he lelt ba filed m 
the presence of this man whom by habit he despised. 
He haolened on to the house 

The only colour foi those tiles/* he heard Bosmney 
say, IS rub}'' with a grey tint in the stuff, to give a 
transparent effect 1 should like IieneS opinion I'm 
ordeiing tlie purple leather cui tains for tin doorway of 
this court, and if >on distemper the draving-ioom 
ivory cream ovci paper, you’ll gel art lUu i\c look 
You want to aim all through tht dec oiat ions at what I 
call chaim” 

Soames said You mtan Ihit my wile has charm ! ” 
Bosmney evaded the quest on 

^ You should have a clump ot ins pUnts in the rentie 
of that couJt ” 

Soames smiled ‘•iqu u diously * 

*' Til look into iKcrhs some time," he said, "and 
see what's appropiiiU I " 

They found lilik eke to say to each other, but on 
the way to the staLon, Soanus asked 

" 1 suppose you find Iicne \uv a’-ustic > " 

"Yes ' The abiupt anwci va as distim t a snub 
as saving " If \ou want to li cuss her you can do it 
with one else 1 ’ 

And the dow sulky ^nger Soames had tell all the 
afternoon burned the biigl ttr within him 

Keithci s))uke agan till they, were close to the station, 
Uien Soanifs asked 

‘ Wif n do you e^pe^ct to have finished ^ " 

" Bv tlie end of June, if you leally wish me to decorate 
as well " 

Soames nodded "But you quite undtrst md," he 
oaid. " that the house is coking me a lot beyond what 
1 conteinpldted I may as well tell you that 1 should 
have tiiiov/n it up, only I’m not in the habit of giving 
up wdiat Tve set my mmd on 1 " 

Bosmney made no leply And Soamos gave him 
fi^skame a lf)ok of dogged di*-hke — fot m suite of his 
iastidious au and that supeiciUous, dandified taciturnity, 
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Soames, with his bet lips and Ins squared chin, was not 
unlike a bulldog 

When, at '■e.cn o'clock that evening June ai rived at 
62 Montpellier Squiie, the maid Bil on told her that 
Mr. Bosmney w^s m tlie drawing room the mistress 
she said- \\ is dres mg and would be clown m a minute 
She would Idl liei th it Miss June was here 
Tune stoppf^d lici at once 

All light, JU on she said ** I'll just go in You 
needn't huriy ]\lr bo i ncs 

She took ofl lui cloak and Bilson with an u-nd ^ 
standing look did not even open the di awing room dooi 
for hci, but lan downstiirs 

June puiscd for a moment to look at herself in the 
little old fashioned silvei miiToi ibrve the oikcn rug 
chest— a slim, mipcrons ^ouiig ligiiic with 1 smill 
resolute face, m a white fiock, cut moon shaped at da 
bi-^c of a neck too slendei foi her ciown of twisted red 
gold hair 

SIk opened the drawingroom door softl'^ meaning 
to take Inm bv suipnsc Ihe room w is tilled with a 
‘■wed hot scent of howcimg a ak i She toi;k a long 
1)1 oath of the pcifume and heard Bosimie> s \ouc 
not m the 100m but quit* do e, saving 

'Ah* theie Wire sudi he q s o^ thxn^s X wanted to 
talk about, ind now wc h in t h i\t lime * 

Jiciics lOKC ausNMicd W/by no1 at dinner”^ 

How c in one t dk - 

June's tiTst tlu n^ht w is to go iwa^?-, but instead she 
tro*jScd to the long window opening on the little couit 
It was fiom thcTc that the scent of the i-^alcas came, 
and, standing with their hicks to her then laets buried 
in the golden pmk*blo soins stood lur lo\(j and Irene 
biknt but tin a hinicd with flaming diceks and angry 
the gill w itched 

Come on Suncki} by yourself^ — wt can go over the 
house together ' 

June saw Irene look up at him thioiigh her screen 
of blossoms It wa^ not the look of a coquette, but- 
lar woiso to the watching gnl of a wonnn fearful least 
that look should si}^ too much 

" I ve promised to go for a drive with Unde '* 

** The big one * Make him bring you , it's only ten 
miles — ^the very thing for his horses.'^ 
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" Po«r «dd Uncle Swithin I " 

A wave of the azalea scent drifted into June’s lace; 
she felt sick and dizzy. 

"Del ah! do!'* 

" But why ? " 

“ I must see you there — I thought you’d like to help 
me ** 

The answer seemed to the girl to come softly, with 
a tremble from amongst the blossoms “So I do 1 '* 

And she stuped into the open space of the window. 

“ How stuffy it is here * “ she said . “ I can't bear 
this scent ! “ 

Her eyes, so angry and direct, swept both their faces. 

' Were you talking about the house ? I haven't seen 
it yet, you know — shall we all go on Sunday ? '' 

From Irene’s face the colour had flown 

“ I am going for a drive that day with Uncle Swithin," 
she answeied 

“ Un<"le Swithm * What does he matter ? You can 
throw him over I '' 

“ I am not in the habit of throwing people over ^ “ 

There was a sound of footsteps and June saw Soames 
standing lust behind her 

“ Well > if you are all ready '' said Irene, looking 
from one to the other with a strange smile, “ dmner is 
tool" 
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CHAPTER II 

JUNi-'S TREAT 

Dinner began in silence ; the women facing one another, 
and the men. 

In silence the soup was finished — excellent, if a little 
thick ; and fish was brought. In silence it was handed. 

Bosinney ventured ; It’s the first spring day.” 

Irene echoed softly : '* Yes — the first spring day.” 

*' Spring ! ” said June : ” there isn’t a breath of air ’ 
No one replied. 

The fish was taken away, a fine fresh sole from Dovei. 
And Bilson brought champagne, a bottle swathed around 
the neck with while. 

Soames said : ” You’ll find it dry.” 

Cutlets were handed, earh pink-fralled about the legs. 
They were refused by June, and silence fell. 

Soames said : ” You’d better take a cutlet, June ; 

there’s nothing coming.” 

But June again refused, so they were borne away. 
And then Irene asked : ” Phil, have you heard my 

blackbird ? ” 

Bosinney answered : Rather — he’s got a hunting- 

song. As I came round I heard him in the Square.” 

” He's such a darling 1 ” 

“ Salad, sir ? ” Spring chicken was removed. 

But Soames was speaking : ” The asparagus is very 
poor, Bosinney, glass of sherry with your sweet ? June, 
you're drinking nothing ’ ” 

June said : You know I never do. Wine’s such 

horrid stuff ! ” 

An apple charlotte came upon a silver dish. And 
smilingly Irene said ; ” The azalfeas arc so wonderful 
this year ! ” • 

To this Bosinney murmured W^onderful 1 The 
scent’s extraordinary I ” 

June said : ” How can you like the scent ? Sugar, 
please, Bilson." 

Sugar was handed her« and Soames remarked : " This 
Qh«tflgtte ’9 good 1 " 
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The charlotte Was removed. Long silence followed? 
Irene, beckoning, said : ** Take out the azalea, Bilsonu 
Miss Tune can't bear the scent." 

" No ; let it stay," said June. 

Olives from France, with Russian caviare, were placed 
on little plates. And Soames remarked : " Why can't 
we have the Spanish ? " But no one answered. 

The olives were removed. Lifting her tumbler June 
demanded : " Give me some water, please." Water was 
given her. A silver tray was brought, with German 
plums. There was a lengthy pause. In perfect harmony 
all were eating them. 

Bosinney counted up the stones : " This year — next 
year — some time " 

Irene finished softly : " Never. There was such a 
glorious sunset. The sky’s all ruby still — so beautiful 1 " 

He answered : " Underneath the dark." 

Their eyes had met, and June cried scornfully : "A 
London sunset ! " 

Egyptian cigarettes were handed in a silver box. 
Soames, • taking one, remarked : " What time's your 

play begin ? " 

No one replied, and Turkish coffee followed in enamelled 
cups. 

Irene, smiling quietly, said : "If only " 

" Only what ? " said June. 

" If only it could always be the spring I " 

Brandy was handy ; it was pale and old. 

Soames said : " il^&inney, better take some brandy.'' 

Bosinney took a glass ; they all arose. 

" You want a cab ? '' asked Soames. 

June answered : " No. My cloak, please, Bilson." Her 
closdc was brought. 

Irene, from the window, murmured : " Such a lovely 
1 The stars are coming out I " 

Soames added ; '\Well I hope you'll both enjoy 
; ,^ixrselves." 

. From the door June answered : " Thanks. Come, 

Bosiiuiey cried : " I'm coming." 

, Spaap^ smiled a sneering smile, and said : 1 wish 

yppluckr* 

the door Irene watched them gp. 

** Good night r' - , , ^ ^ 




June made her lover take her on t<5p of a 'bus, saying 
she wanted air, and there sat silent, with her face to the 
breeze. 


The driver turned once or twice, with the intention 
of venturing a remark, but thought better of it. They 
were a lively couple I The spring had got into his 
blood, too ; he felt the need for letting steam escape, 
and clucked his tongue, flourishing his whip, wheeling 
his horses, and even they, poor things, had smelled the 
spring, and for a brief halt-hour spurned the pavement 
with happy hoofs. 

The whole town was alive ; the boughs, curled upward 
with their decking of young leaves, awaited some gift 
the breeze could bring. New-lightcd lamps were gaining 
mastery, and the faces of the crowd sho\Ved pale under 
that glare, while on high the great white clouds slid 
swiftly, softly, over the purple sk}". 

Men in evening dress had thrown back overcoats, 
stepping jauntily up the steps of Clubs ; working folk 
loitered ; and women— -those women who at that time 
of mght are sqjUtary — solitary and moving eastward in 
a stream — swung slowly along, with expectation in 
their gait, dreammg of good wine and a good supper, or, 
for an unwonted minute, of kisses given for love. 

Those countless figures, going tlieir ways under the 
lamps and the movmg sky, had one ancl all received 
some restless blessing from the stir of spring. And one 
and all, like those clubmen with their opened coats, had 
shed something of caste, and creed, and custom, and 
by the cock of their hats, the pace of their walk, their 
laughter, or their silence, revealed their common Idnship 
under the passionate heavens. 

Bosinney and Jiyie entered the theatre in silence, and 
mounted to their seats in the upper boxes. The piece 
had just begun, and the half-darkened house, with its 
rows of creatures peering all one way, rcscmblfkl a gred.n 
garden of flowers turnmg their faefes to the sun. 

June had u/ever before been in the upper boxes. 
From the age of fifteen she had habitually accompanied 
her grandfather to the stalls, and not common stalls, 
but the best seats in the house, toward* the centre of tlie 
third row, booked by old Jolyon, at Grogan aitd BoyneX 
on bis way home from the City, long before the day ; 



carried in his ovti^t pocket, toj^cther ^th hfe 
case and his old kid gloves, and handed to June to keep 
till the appointed night. And in those stalls— an erect 
old figure with a serene white head, a httle figure, strenuous 
and eager, with a red-gold head — they would sit through 
every kind of play, and on the way home old Jolyon woiud 
say of the principal actor : ** Oh, he's a poor stick I You 
should have seen httle Bobson I " 

She had looked forward to this ev#*ning with keen 
delight ; it was stolen, chapcrone-less, undreamed of 
at Stanhope Gate, where she was supposed to be at 
Soamcb^s. She had expected reward for her subterfuge, 
planned for her lover s sake ; she had expected it to 
break up the thick, rhilly cloud, and make the relations 
between them — ^which of laic had been so puz7hng, 
so tormenting — sunny and simple again as they had been 
before the winter, "^She had come with the intention 
of saying something definite ; and she looked at the 
stage with a furrow between her brows, seeing nothing, 
her hands squeezed togf 11 er in hei lap. A swarm of 
jealous suspicions stung and stung her. 

If Bosinney was conscious of her trouble he made no 
sign 

The curtain dropped The first art had come to an 
end 

“ It's awfully hot here I " said the girl ; " I should 
like to go out." 

She was very white, and she knew — for with her 
nerves thus sharpened she saw everythmg — ^that he was 
both uneaoy and coinpunctious. 

At the back of the theatre an open balcony hung over 
the street, she took po'-ses^ion of this, and stood 
leaning there without a word, waiting for him to 
oegin 

At last she coaid bear it no longer. 

" I want to say something to you, Phil," she said, 

" Yes > " 

The defensive tone of his voice brought the colouf 
fl 3 nng to her cheek, the words flying to her lips " You 
don't give me a chance to be nice to you , >ou haven't 
for ages now » " 

Bosinney stared down at the street He made no 
answer, 

June cried passionately : " You know I want to do 
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A hum rose from the street, and, piercing it with 
a sharp ‘*ping/* the bell sounded for the raising of the 
curiam. June did not stir. A desperate struggle was 
going on within her. Should she put everything to 
the proof ? Should she challenge duectly that influ- 
ence, that attraction which was drawing him away fiom 
her ^ It was her nature to (hallenge, and she said 
" Phil, take me to see the house on Sunday 1 " 

With a smile quivering and bi caking on her lips, and 
trying, how haid 1 not to show that she was watching, 
she searched his face, «aw it waver and hesitate, saw 
a troubled line come between his brows, the blood rush 
into his face He answeied * " Not Sunday, dear , some 
other day • 

“ Why not Sunday ? I shouldn't be in the way on 
Sunday " 

He "made an evident ettort, and said : *'1 have an 
engagement 

“You are going to take 

His eyes grew angiy ; he shrugged his shoulders, and 
answered : 

“ An engagement that will prevent my taking you to 
see the house ! '’ ^ 

June bit her hp till the blood came, and walked back 
to her seat without anothei word, but she could not 
help the tears of rage lulling down liti fate The house 
had been inerufullv darkened for a ciisis, and no one 
could see hei trouble 

Yet m this world of I oisytcs let no nictn think himself 
immune from ob^civ luon 

In the third low behind, JEuphcmia, Nicholas's youngset 
daughter, with her jpnanied sister, Mis Twee t> man, were 
watching. 

They reported at Timothy S, how they had seen June 
and her fianc6 at the theatre. 

In the Stalls ? " No, not * in the " “ Oh I 

m the dress crgcle, of couise. lhat sctnied to be qmte 
fashionable nowadays with >oung people I " 

Well — not exactly. In the An>way, that en- 

gagement wouldn't last long. They had never seen 
any one look so thunder and lightning v as lhat little 
June t With tears of enjoyment in their eyes, they 


everything to " 


everything 




related how she hyi kicked a man's hat as she returned 
to her seat in the middle of an act, and how the man 
had looked. Euphemia had a noted, silent laugh, 
terminating most disappointingly in squeaks ; and 
when Mrs. Small, holding up her hands, said : “ My 
dear ! Kicked a ha-at ? she let out such a number of 
these that she had to be recovered with smelling-salts. 
As she w^nt away she said to Mrs. Tneetynian : 

“ ' Kicked a ha-at ! * Oh ’ I shall die." 

For " that little June " this evening, that was to have 
been " her treat," was the most miseiable she had ever 
spent. God knows she tried to stifle her pride, her 
suspicion, her jealousy 1 

She parted from Kosinney at old Jolyon's door with- 
out breaking down ; the feeling that her lover must 
be conquered was strong enough to sustain her till his 
retiring footsteps brought home the true extent of her 
wretchedness. 

The noiseless " Sankey " let her in. She would have 
slipped up to her own lOom, but old Jolyon, who had 
heard her entrance, was in the dmuig-ioom doorway. 

" Come in and have your milk," he said. It's been 
kept hot for you. You’re very late. Where have you 
been ? " 

" June stood at the fireplace, with a root on the fender 
and an arm on the mantelpiece, as her grandfather had 
done when he came in that right of the. opera. She 
was too near a breakdown to caie wliat she told him, 

" We dined at Soames's." 

" H'm I the man of property ! His wife there — and 
Bosinney ? " 

“ Yes." 

Old Jolyon's glance was fired on her with the pene- 
trating gaze from which it was difhcult to hide , but 
she was not looking at him, and when she turned her 
face, he dropped his sciutiny at once. He had seen 
enough, and too much. He bent down to lift the cup 
of milk for her frorA the lu'arth, and, tuiuing away, 
grumbled : " You oughtn't to stay out seriate ; it makes 
you fit for nothing." 

He was invisible now behind his pap^n', wl ich he 
fumed with a vicious crackle ; but when June came up 
to kiss him. he said : " Good night, my darling," in 

a tone so tremulous and unexpected, that it was all the 
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girl co\ild do to get out of the room without breaking 
into the fit of sobbing which lasted her well on into the 
night. 

When the door was closed, old Jolyon dropped his 
paper, and stared long and anxiously in front of him. 

The beggar ! '* he thought. I always knew she'd 
have trouble with him ! " 

Uneasy doubts and susjiicions, the more poignant that 
he felt himself powerless to check or control the march 
of events, came crowding upon him. 

Was the fellow going to jilt her ? He longed to go 
and say to him : Look here, you sir > Aie you 
to jilt my granddaughter ? " But how could he ? Knowing 
little or nothing, he was yet certain, with his unerring 
astuteness, that there was something going on. He sus- 
pected Bosinney of being too much at Montpellier Square. 

“This fellow. “ he thought, “may not be a scamp; 
his face is not a bad one, but he's a queer fish. I don't 
know what to make of him. I shall never know what 
to make of him ! They tell me ho works like a nigger, 
but I sec, no good coming of it. He's unpractical, he 
has no method? When he comes here, he sits as glum 
as a monkey. If I ask him what wine he'll have, he 
says : ' Thanks, any wine.' If I offer him a cigar, he 
smokes it as if it wrere a twopenny German thing. I 
never see him looking at Tune as he ought to look at 
her , and yet, he's not after her money. If she were 
to make a sign, he'd be olf his bargain to-morrow. But 
she w'^on't — ^not she ! She'll stu k to him ! She's as 
obstinate as fate — she’ll never let go » “ 

Sighing deeplv, he turned the paper ; in its columns 
perchance he might find consolation. 

And upstairs in her roont June sat at her open window, 
where the spring ^md came, after its revel across the 
Park, to cool her hot cheeks and burn her heart. 


K 
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CHAPTER HI 

DRIVE WITH SWITHIN 

Two linr? /'f a ccTtaui song in a certain iamons o1<l scliooVs 
song-boc'k nm a,^ follow^ : 

Ho 7!> ir'.c h}iliov<^ cYi liis hlitc frock iJmne, fra-la-la ! 

Jloiv he Ciirolh'd and / e sang like a bird f . , , 

Suitliin flid not exarflv carc)! anal •-:ng like a birrl, 
but he [<‘ll almost like ejah avonnng in Inim a lime, as 
he stcpi'cd out of Hyde Park Mansion ^ and contem- 
plated ins iioisos drawn up liefore the door. 

The aitcinoon wa‘> as balmy as a day ni June, and to 
complete the Mindc of the old song, he had put on a hjuf‘ 
frock-coat, di-^j)ensing with an overcojO, after sending 
Adolf down throe limes to make sure that there was not 
the least smpK-ion of ea^t in the wind * and Hk* frock- 
coat was buttoned so tightly around Ins peisouable 
form, that, if the buttons d'd not shine, tliey might 
pardonably have done so. Majestic on the pavement 
he fitted on a pair of dog-skin gloves , with liis large 
bell-shaped top hat, and his great stature and "bulk iie 
looked too primeval foi a Porsyte. His thick wlute 
hair, on wdiich Adolf had b<^otowed a touch of pomalum, 
exhaled tlic fragrance ot opopornax and cigars — the 
celebrated Switlun brand, for which lie jviid one hundred 
and forty shillings tiie hundred, and of which old Jolyon 
had unkindly said, he wouldn’t smoko them as a gift ; 
they wanted the ^omach of a liorse^l . . . 

‘‘ Adolf I ” 

" Sare ! " 

The new plaid mg ! " 

He wT^uld never leach that fellow to look smart ; and 
Mrs. Soanies, he fell sure, had an eye i " 

The phaeton hood down ; J am going — to— drive 
— a— lady ! *' 

A pretty woman would want to show cTf hc*r frock ; 
and well — he w^as going to <lriv( a, lady ! 31 was like 
a new beginning to the good old ch^yc. 
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Ages since lie ha.d driven <i %uman ! The last time, 
if he reniemh>eied, it had been Juiey , the pr>or old soul 
had btH'n as nervous as a cat the whole time, and bO put 
him out of patience that, as he dropped her in the 

Bayswatei Boad, ho hnd r^aid : Well Tm d fi d I 

cver dtjve you again I ** And he never Iiad, not ho 1 
Going up tu his hoises' heads, he cxaiiuned their 
bits; not that ho kne^v <iiiylhLiig about biU — he didn't 
):ay coachman iaxly pounds a year to do iiis work 
lor him, that bad never been his piini^iplc-. Indeed his 
reputalion as a horsey man icst< r: niv on the f?ct 

that om o. on Derb/ Day. he bed cn vehlicd by come 

d;i;nble-riggci:>, Ihit come o. iftcr seeing 

him drive ms grey: ip U ii>e do(-r - “he always drove 
lioiseb, y«>ii g- 111* !■ style i'a I ae* money, some 
lhoi: ,d',t“ luid iLlic! inm i"oun m -li-tnd P'»rsvle."' Tiie 
nrnuc uaVaig io^ci.ed ( ..] s 1 jii* aigh liiat teilow Nicholas 
'Ireihy. old Had p.ulut-r, lia- great driving 

luait—nor-orajiis loi n, ;.■(* iianage acsui^./ids ihaii any 
mail in the k .Lgd'^iii‘-':)V, iiain had ever alter conceived 
it right toiler J4> to it 'J'b'o nauu had tedten ins fancy, 
not because he lu.d eve: ririvco hvi andjcOid, or was ever 
In.cly to, but lK.:.uiS‘t jX sui 'thii' distingtiibbed in the 
juiidc Four in-naiici bad t iiorn too 

soon, Swithin h.jJ im -.ed iuo vocation Crming upon 
ivondon twenty kiP.-i, he could not have failed to 

have lv(.<')mo a s uokti, bat at tiie lime when he 
W'as obliged to select tins gu*. [»io(c-sion h.ul not as yet 
become tiie ciiiel gU»rv ot li uT’pcr-iniddlc class, lie 
]iad literally iou*d uiio land agency 

Once in the dnvmg seat, vith the reins handed to 
him, aud bbnkicg jver hi^ pale old checks in the full 
sunlight, he tc>ok a ^stow look round Adult was already 
up behind; tlv’ cr< haded groom at the burses* heads 
stood reiuiy to id go: everything was j)rt^parcd for the 
signal, and Swithiii gave it. The equipage dashed forward, 
and before you could s.ay Jack Kfdmioon, with a rattle 
and nourish dre\v up at Soarncs's duor, 

Irene came out at once, and steppfid in — he after- 
ward described it at Tirnoth}'^ — "as light as — er — 
Taghoni, no fuss about it, no wanting this or wanting 
. that " ; and above all, Swilhin dwelt on this, staring at 
Mrs. Septimus in a way that disconcerted her a good 
deal, " no silly nervousness I To Aunt Hester he 
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portrayed Irene's hat. Not one of your great flopping 
things, sprawling about, and catching the dust, that 

women are so fond of nowadays, but a neat little 

he made a circular motion of his hand, “ white veil — 
capital taste." 

What was it made of ? " inquired Aunt Hester, who 
manifested a languid but permanent excitement at any 
mention of dress. 

“ Made of ? " returned Swilhin ; “ now how should 1 
know ? " 

He sank into silence so profound that Aunt Hester 
began to be afraid lie had fallen into a trance. She did 
not try to rouse him herself, it not being her custom. 

" I wish vsomebody would come," .she thought ; “ I 
don’t like the look of him 1 " 

But suddenly Swithin returned to life. *' Made of ? " 
he wheezed out slowly, what should it be made of ? " 

They had not gone four miles l)efoie Switlun received 
the impression that Irene liked drl\ing with him. Her 
face was so soft behind that wdute veil, and her dark 
eyes shone so in the spring light, and whencv^'i he six)ke 
she raised them to him and smiled. 

On Saturday morning Soames had found bet at her 
wriling'table with a note widtten to Swithin, putting 
him olf. W’hy did she want to put him oft, he askecl. 
She might put her own jieople olf when slie liked, lie 
would not have her putting olf Ids people 1 

She had looked at him intently, had torn up the note, 
and said : " Vei*y wx'll I ” 

And then she began writing another. He took a 
casual glance presently, and saw that it was addressed 
to Bosinney. 

" W^hat are you writing to him about ? " he asked. 

Irene, looking at him again with tliat intent look, said 
quietly : " Something lie wanted me to do for him ! " 
liumph I said Soarnes. “ Commissions ! You'll 
have your w^ork cut out if you begin that sort of thing ! " 
He said no more. 

Swithin opened his eyes at the mention of Robin 
Hill ; it was a long w^ay for his lior^cs, and he always 
dined at half-past seven, before tlie rush at the Club 
began ; the new chef took more trouble with an early 
dinner— -a lazy rascal ! 

He would like to have a look at the house, however. 
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A house appealed to any Forsyte, and especially to one 
who had been an auctioneer. After all, he said, the dis- 
tance was nothing. Wlien he was a younger man he 
had had rooms at Richmond for many years, kept his 
carriage and i^aii there, and drove them up and down to 
business o\ciy day ot his life. Four-in-hand Forsyte 
they called him 1 His T-cart, his horses, had been known 
from Hyde Park Comet to the Star and Gartei. The 

Duke of 2f wanletl to get hold of them, would have 

given him double the money, but he had kept them ; 
know a good thing when you have it, eh ? A Ic'^k cf 
solemn pride came portentously on his shaven square old 
face, he rolled his head m his stand-up collar, like a 
turkey-cock preening himself. 

She was really a charming woman I He enlarged 
upon her frock afterwards to Aunt Jiiley, who held up 
her hands at his way of putting it. 

Fitted her like a skin — tight as a drum ; that was 
how he liked 'em, all of a pucc, none of your daverdy, 
scarecrow women * He ga/ed at Mis. Septimus Small, 
who took •after •James — ^long and thin. 

" There's style about her," he went on, " fit for a 
king J And she's so quiet with it too I 

“ She seems to have made quite a conquest of you, 
any way/' diawled Aunt Hester from her corner. 

Switliin heard extremely well when anybody attacked 
him. 

"What's that?'” he said. "I know a~ -pretty — 
woman when 1 see one, and all T can is, I don't see 
the young man about that's fit for her ; but perhaps— 
you — do. come, peihaps — ^you — do I " 

" Oh ? " murmured Aii it Hester, " ask Juley 1 " 

Long before reached Robin Hill, however, the 
unaccustomed amng bad made him teiTibly sleepy ; he 
drove with his eyes closed, a lifc^-time of deportment 
alone keeping his tall and bulky foim from falling askew. 

Bosinney, who was watching, came out to meet them, 
and all three entered the house together ; Swithin in 
front making play with a stout gold-mounted Malacca 
cane, put into lus hand by Adofi, foi his knees were 
feeling the effects of their long stay in the same position. 
He had assumed his fur coat, to guard against the 
draughts of the unfinished house. 

The staircase — he said— was handsome I the baronial 
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style 1 They would want ‘?tatiiary about I He came 
to a standstill betwefu the columns c>f the doorway Into 
the inner court, and held out inquituifjlv- 

What was this to b<' — this ve?Tibnlt>^, or wl dlcver they 
called it ’ garm« dt the bLyiine, iii^p ration came 

to him 

“ Ah I Mje b hiard ro, .rn ^ 

When told it was to be a tjlerl ojun ndh plants m 
the centre, he turned to Irene 

Wj3te this on plent-* ^ You taK« iny advinc and 
have a bilhmd table Leie ^ 

Iren'* smd'id She had hbed her \e0 banchnsj it 
like a nunS rot iicros‘. h^r n udiend, i tlie snule of 
her dark eyes below ^hi < ie« d lo swii nir. Uioo t nariiniig 
than ever lie nc^ddul -svnnH take la >a< ue lie 

saw. 

He had little to of the dr^wuio oi dnaTi>> nvims, 
which he described as " ‘=p? ions but fell into such 
raptuies as he periaittMi to n riiau uf :n^ ii m the 

wine-cellnTi to whuh he vy 6.teps, 

Bosinuey going fu.-t with a light ' 

" You’ll have rcMim Ihh* he said, " for -ax or /irven 
hundred dozen - a very priotv h^^le tePax i 

Bosinney having e:ro « ced the <0 show them tiio 
house from tlu* ci>j)^e Lx irjv . SwjM/iu caue* *0 a stop. 

** There's a hne tium here, ' he rnoked "you 
haven't mjcL a thing ri> a rinir ^ 

A chair w^js biought him horn V.O'>innev s out 
"You go down/^ hf‘ s blaiidlg , you two* 111 

sit here and at the " 

He sat down by th. oab tree, in tne sun ; ^-cuate and 
upij’ght. with one hand sUeffhed out rest^' g on the 
riv^b of his cane the other piantocl on his km-e li‘3 fur 
coat thiown opui his bat, rooling wiHi it> ?ku hip the 
pale square of Ins /ace, bis staie very blank, ihxed on 
the laiirh^ppe 

He noddl'd lo tlu m as they ^nt of down through 
the fields* He was, indeed, not sorry to be h tt iluis for 
a quiet moment of reflection. The cir w;i*s balmy, not 
too much heat m the sun the prospect a fine one, 

a remarlcEi . Hi« head (dl a little to one side; he 

jerked it up and tliought ; Odd ! He — ah ! llicy were 
waving to him from the bottom ! Tie put up his hand, 
and movad it more than once. They were active— the 
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prorpc'jt was rerijar — - His ftil to the lett, h« 
3 eike 4 it up at once; it fell to the right it remained 
tiieie , he was a’olecp. 

Ami susieep, a sentmeS oa U.^ top ofi tho rise, he ap- 
peared to nde over this prospe<jt --rcivuvikahlf; — ^likc 
some imogu blockei! out by the ‘-pecial artist v)l primeval 
Imrsvtes m days to rceord the domination oi mind 

over matter 1 

Aa-HcI ad the jrir«amb**'red ^Uincmtions of his yeoman 
aiv'cctors, wont of >i Saiuiay' to akimbo surveying 

their litlic plots o5t land, ththr grey unmoving e^'cs 
hiiiing their mstinct with its hidden roots of violence, 
taeir instinct fnr possr>j;,sTOU to the exclusion of aii the 
worid-'-aii rhe^.v unnuruberrd generation* sceniLd to sit 
ihere with Ijirn vii the top oi th..* ri'''e 

But from hun, thus ehimbeni:;-!, bis jealous Forsyte 
spirit travelled ^at inio God -k ra ws -what jungle of 
fnneies . w'.iK ihoia t\\'o ^^oiing ptopie, to see what 
tliey were dome, down theio in tlio cc'pse — in tlie copse 
w'jiere the; sprnig w.u 4 . aiming not with tlio scent of 
;.<ip and bud 5 , me song of birds innumerable, 

a carpel of blueliells and sweet arrowing tilings, and the 
sun caugiit like gold in iUe tops of the Irees; to see 
wliiii, they were oomg, waikjug iilong there so close 
on the patli ihat vvus too narrow; walking 
along there so close Uutt they were always touching; 
to watch h-ruu^'s eyes like drtrk thieves, stealing the 
heart out ol lir- ^pimg. And gicat unseen chaperon, 
his spun was tht*r< , s!ox>pjng witli them to look at the 
little futry oorpse of a .nnlc, not dead an hour, with his 
mushroom and silver coat untouched by the rain or 
dew; watching over Irene's bent head, and the soft 
look of her pity mg <5 yes; and over that young man’s 
head, at her so hard, so strangely. Wcdldng 

on vvitli them, too. across the open space where a wood- 
cutler tind been at work, where the bluebells were 
trampled down, and a tnink had swayed and staggered 
down fjroin it9 gaslHxl stump. Climbing it with them, 
and on to tlie very edge of the copse, whence there 
stretched an undiscovered countiy. from far away in 
which came the sound, ** Cuckoo-Cuckoo I " 

Sdent, standing wxtb them there, and uneasy at their 
silence I Very <|ueer» very strange ! 

Then back agaizii as though guilty, through the wood 
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— back to the cutting still silent, amongst the songs of 
birds that never ceased, and the wild scent -hum • what 
was it— like that herb they put in — back to the log across 
the path 

And then unseen, uneasy, flapping above them, trying 
to make noises, his 1 ors^ te spirit watched her balanced 
on the log, her pretty figure staying, smiling down at 
that young man ga7ing up with such strange, shining 
eyes , slipping now — a-ah • falling, o-oh, sliding — down 
his breast, her soft, warm body clutched, her head 
bent back from his lips , his kiss , her recoil , his cry 
You must know — I love 'vou ' Must know — inde^, 

a pretty ^ Love ! Hali * 

Swithin awoke virtue had gone out of him He 
had a taste in his me ith \\ here was he ^ 

Damme < He had been Wt ep • 

He had di earned something about a new soup with 
a taste of mint m it 

Ihose young people — ^wlicre had they got to ^ His 
left leg bad pins and neralcs 

Adolf • Ihe rascal was not there , the ra'^cal was 
asleep somewhere 

He stood up, tall, square, bulky in his fur, looking 
anxiously down over the fields, and ixesently he saw 
them coming 

Irene w^as in front , that young fellow — what had 
they nicknamed him — “ Th'^ Buccaneer^*’ — looked 
precious hangdog there behind her had got a flea in 
his ear, he shouldn't wondci Stive him right, taking 
her down all that way to look at th*^ house ’ The piuper 
place to look at a hou'^e from was the lawn 

They saw him He extended his arm, and moved 
it spasmodically to encourage then* But they had 
stopped Wliat were they standing there for, talking 
— talking ^ They came on again She had been giving 
him a rub, he had not the least doubt of it, and no wonder, 
over a house like that — a gieat ugly thing, not the sort 
of house he was accustomed to 

He looked intently at their faces, with his pale, im- 
movable stale That young man looked very queer ' 
You'll never make anything of this ’ " he said tartly, 
poiutmg at the mansion , " too new-fangled 1 " 
Bosmiiey gared at him as -though he had not heard , 
and Swithm afterwards desciibed Inm to Aunt Hester 
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as "'an extravagant sort of fellow — ^very odd way of 
looking at you — a bumpy beggar ! " 

What gave rise to this sudden piece of psychology he 
did not state ; possibly Bosinney's prominent forehead 
and cheekbones and chin, or something hungry in his 
face, which quancllcd with Swit bin's conception of the 
calm satjety that should characterise the perfect gentle- 
man. 

He brightened up at the mention of tea. He had a 
contempt for tea — Ins brother Jolyon had been in tea ; 
made a lot of money by it — but he was so thirsty, nud 
had such a taste m his mouth, that he was prepared to 
drink any tiling. He longed to inform Irene of the tziste 
in his mouth" she was bo syinpnthetic-s-biit it would 
not be a distinguished thing to do , he rolled his tongue 
round, and faintly smacked it against his palate. 

In a lar corner of the tent Adolf was bending his cat- 
like moustaches over a kettle. He left it at once to draw 
the cork of a pint-bottle of champagne. Swithin smiled, 
and, nodding at Bosiiincy, said : “ Why, you’re quite a 
Monte Crist o ! This celebrated novel — one of the half- 
dozen he had read — had produced an extraordinary 
impression on his mind. 

Taking his glass irom the table, he held it away from 
him to scrutinise the colour ; thirsty as he was, it was 
not likely that he was going to drink trash ! Then, 
placing it to his lips, he took a sip. 

A very nice wine," he said at last, passing it before 
his nose ; " not the equal of my Heidseick ! " 

ft was at this moment that the idea came to him which 
he afterwards imparted ^t I'lniothy's in this nutshell : 
" I shouldn't wonder a bit if that architect chap were 
sweet upon Mrs. Soames ! *' 

And from this moment his pale, round eyes never 
ceased to bulge with the interest of his discovery. 

“ The fellow,'* he said to Mrs. Septimus, follows her 
about with hi§ eyes like a dog — the bumpy beggar I I 
don’t wonder at it — she's a very charming woman, and, 
1 should say, the pink of discretion I " A vague conscious- 
ness of perfume clinging about Irene, lik<i that from a 
flower with ha If -closed petals and a passionate heart, 
moved him to the creation of this image. “ But I wasn't 
sure of it," he said, " till I saw him pick up her haad- 
kerchief," 
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Mrs, Small 3 eyw bcllud with excittsmexit. 

And did he give \t her back ? ** she asked. 

Give it back r " said Swlthm i ** I ssav him slobber 
on it when he thought T wasn't looking ^ " 

Mrs. Small gapped - ^oo xntcrestrrl to spr^ak. 

“ But him no encouragement/' went cai 

Switliin : he stop]>ed, and stated foi a munite or two 
the way that aiarned Aunt fiester dv' liad vuddcnly 
I'ecoliected that, as they wexesLai (mg oac k in tlie phaeton, 
she had given Bosinney her hand a second time, and lot 
it stay there too . , He had touclmci his horses smartly 
with the whip, anxious to get her all to irinu.ell But sli'e 
had looked back, and she had not aT)swoi\?d his first 
question ; neith^T had hr- been abh^ to her face — 
she had kept it I down 

There is soinewiicrc a picture, whuAi had not 

seen, of a man sitting on a roc'k. and by him, tinman sed 
in the still, green wairr, <i r'v.-ap^h oa her b-'clr, 

with her hand on her naked hp'.xst She h:u> a 
on her face — a sniilo of hopehiss siuTc-nder 
joy. Sca.ted by Swith'in> side, Xcere may hai^e been 
smiling like that. 

When, warmed l>y cb am pay no, he hr?:! 1 i cU to him- 
self, he unbosomed himself of lu/ v/iongs ; of ms snudhered 
resentiiient against the new tlie oinb ; his worry 

over the house in Wigmore St:ect, where the rmscaily 
tenant had gone bankrupt through liclpmg lus bndiuu- 
indaw — as if chanty did not b gin at juurie ; of ins 
deafness, too. and that pain ho Iminctm-e;; got in his 
right side. She listened, her eye-;? s-vMmriur.g imdc-v their 
lids. He thought she v/as thin’ang deeply of lus troubles, 
and pitied himself tcrnblv. \ct in ins fur coat, with 
trogs across the breast, his top hat adiant. driving this 
beautiful woman, he liad neviT felt mote dif:':'.nguisiied. 

A coster, however, taking 111*5 girj for a Sunday airing, 
seemed to have the same unpression about himself. This 
person had flogged his donkey into a galloj) alongside, and 
sat, upright as a waxwork, in his shallupy chariot, liis chin 
settled pompously on a red handkerchief, like Switliin 's 
on bis full cravat ; while his girl, with the ends of a 
fly-blown boa floating out behind, aped a woman of 
fashion. Her swain moved a stick with a ragged bit of 
str^ dangling from the end, reproducing w-ith strange 
Sd€^y the circular flourish of Swithin's whip, and rolled 
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bit, hPcad at his l:ui3> with a leer that had a weiui likeness 
to Swilhm's punhH il stare 

Tlio 1 "b for a time umouscious of the lowly ruthan's 
prc‘‘(.Tee» ^uiilun prt nt'itis; it into hj^ hti'd that he 
was bnijr giueci [It 1 .J ins nfvldbh aero j the nicire’s 
tl ink lie tv u < bdnot houtv 1 by ^onie unfottnrate 
fat lii V column I abieuvt '>wnhni^ yellow, pafiy lace 
;u w K I he in mI [ji'r wl p U hsj riK- fo tPfuionper, 
out w L-. sav'd Poll* ^r* ^ ir i las dignitv l)y a 

[H f ^ attrventon i f < n c A clnvin^ 

out a t(MCvd I • . on inu doukev-car^ into 

1 xo\ n Hk fv hf (ds gr i I xh* f' vehi< k st t <J 

md vvx’ ovpi } u n 1 

Sw linn lid n n an \ f ]i t hi no <v . t wonid 1 
hnv j)n<h-i op u /t ’0 dxi lu oi Sirvr bun ii^' { it 
lit () If] liutuen dH n 

P*ul m V on ill not d b^-* »o i ’0 Tlu* gieys had taki 1 
cdain]! i li- puaiiii* ^wni'*^ hotn ‘idi* lo side and people 
r iiM o Il c 1' tiipf' wriit xl ishinc» 

P/'lnin ' 4.rn!i-. slic^'h a al ln‘l I ngtii* te jgtd at 

tho Teii»> • Hn cr^eifc, pul vd h > lipb oompit sed, 

ia . swollen fa> 0 wax oi a ued ingiy rod 

li no kaa \ai huiid ( 0 tin lod, ‘i^d nt ivcry binh s]i(' 
' ',/pv.d it tigliu/ ^ X* 1 bni h( od lier a !. 

“ 7 iie wn' po»ri ’ to hive an xknt, L n( Ic bwithni ^ " 
[To i;j ,p d oai In cVx.cn iu^ poiLs ' " it b iiolhing ; a 
- in ♦ l( lit n i 

** 1 VC never ^ n in xi * iKvknt/’ 

1 ) n IL M u iiai el* i 1 * iiiok a look at her. She was 
smiljiic, pt Ml c ll> f )]in “ ~ t sldl/’ ho lepcated. “ Never 
fear 1 il t you lionie 1 

And in liie t.ndd of dl hu tciTiblo eflorts, he was 
sinpii^ d to [uni Ji; i answer in a voice not like her own. 
I don*i ci^ici tj I nn.Lt l^U n n c ! ” 

I he c sTi'c ‘ o liig tt iciripf iurch, Swithin^s exclama- 
fi m wa^ ]i iKcd iMck into his tluoat. Ihe hoises, winded 
h\ the M e ot a lull, no'.v stCi’died to a trot and finally 
‘o' oped id then owa accoid, 

Wkui"^ — ^vviJiin dcbciibcd it at Timothy's — T 
pukd 'em nj>, t icie '=-he was .is cool as myself, GckI 
h my xoul ! she bcliaved as if she didn't care whether 
sht broke her ncf k or not I What was it she said : ' I 
don't care if I never g<*t home 1 ' ” Leaning over the 
handle of his cane, he wheezed out, to Mrs, SmaH's terror ; 
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** And I*m not altogether surprised, with a finickin’ feller 
like young Soames for a husband I " 

It did not occur to him to wonder what Bosinney had 
done after they had left him there alone ; whether he 
had gone wandering about like the dog to which Swithin 
had compared him ; wandering down to that copse where 
the spring was still in riot, the cuckoo still calling from 
afar ; gone down there with her handkerchief pressed to 
his lips, its fragrance mingling with the scent of mint 
and thyme. Gone down there with such a wild, exquisite 
pain in his heart that he could have cried out among 
the trees. Or what, indeed, the fellow had done. In fact, 
till he came to Timothy's, Swithin had forgotten all 
about him. 


CHAPTER IV 

JAMES GOES TO SEE FOR HIMSELF ^ 

Those ignorant of Forsyte ’Change would not, perhaps, 
foresee all the stir made by Irene's visit to the house. 

After Swithin had related at Timothy’s the full story 
of his memorable drive, the same, with the least suspicion 
of curiosity, the merest touch of malice, and a real desire 
to do good, was passed on to June. 

“ And what a dreadful thing co say, my dear ! ” ended 
Aunt Julev ; " that alwiifc going home. What did 
she me3ji/ V ' 

It was a strange recital for the girl. She heard it 
flushing painfully, and suddenly, with a curt handshake, 
took her departure. ^ 

" Almost rude 1 ” Mrs. Small said to Aunt Hester, 
when June w'as gone. 

The proper construction was put on her reception of 
the news. She was upset. Something was therefore very 
wrong. Odd ! She and Irene had been such friends 1 

It all tallied too well with whispers and hints that had 
been going about for some time past. Recollections of 
Euphemia’s account of the visit to the theatre — Mr. 
Bosinney always at Soames’s ? Oh, indeed ! Yes, of 
course, he would be — about the house ! Is’othing open. 
Opiy Upon the greatest, the most important provocation 
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was it necessary to say angthmg open on Forsyte 'Change. 
This machine was too nicely adjusted ; a hint, the merest 
trifling expression of regret or doubt, sufficed to set the 
family soul — so sympathetic — vibrating No one desired 
that harm should come of these vibrations — far from it , 
they were set m motion with thr best intentions, with the 
ft cling that each member of the family had a stake in 
the family soul. 

And much kindness lay at the bottom of the gossip , 
it would frequently lesult in visits of condolence being 
made, m accordai ce with the customs of Society, thereby 
con fen mg a real benefit upon the suflerers, and affording 
consolation to the sound, who felt pleasantly that 
one at all events was suffering from that from which they 
themselves were not suffcimg In fact, it wss simply a 
desire to keep things well-ain (\ the df >ire which animates 
the Public Press, thit brought Jrincs for instance, into 
communication with Mrs ‘^eptimus, Mis, Septimus with 
the little Nicholases, the little N chol iscs with who-knows 
wliom, and so on Tint gieat class to which they had 
iiscn and now belonged, demancKd a certain candour 
a still mor(? cort^>in reticence Ihis combination guaranteed 
their mcinbcrslup. 

Many of the younger Forsytes felt very niturally, 
and would openly declare, that tht v did not v\ int then 
itfaiis pried into, but so pow<Tful \Aas the invisible, 
migncLic runout of family go-^sip, that tor the life of 
them they could not help knowing all about everything 
It was felt to be hope h s 

One of them (voung Kog:< r) h id made an her-^ic attempt 
to free the rising geiurUion, by ->peikmg of limothy a& 
an *' old cat Ihe efloit had justly recoiled upon hini' 
self , the words, coming round in the most delicate way 
to Aunt Juhv's w<.ie repeated by hfr in a shocked 

voice to Mrs Roger, whence they returned again to 
young Roger 

And, after all, it was only the wrong doers who suffered , 
as, for imUnec, G(oigc, when he loot all that money 
playmg billi inks , or ^oung Rogci Ininsclf, when he was 
so dreadfully near tc^ man y mg the gal to whom, it was 
whispered he was already in iriicd by the laws of Nature , 
or again Irene, who was thought, rather than said, to 
be in danger 

All this was not only pleasant but salutary. And it 




made so many hours go lightly at Timothy's in the Bays* 
water Road ; so many hours that must "otherwise have 
been sterile and heav^^ to those three who lived there ; 
and Timothy was but one of hundreds of such homes in 
this City of London — the homes of neutral persons of 
the secure classes, who are out of the battle themselves, 
and must find their reason for existing, in the battles of 
others. 

But for the sweeiness of family gossip, it must indeed 
have betm lonely there. Rumours anvl talcs, reports, 
surmises — were they not the children of the house, as 
dear and precious as the prattling babes the brother and 
sisters had missed in their own journey ? To talk about 
them, was as near as they could gel to the possession of 
all those children and grandchildren afier whom their 
soft hearts yearned, J^'or thougli it is doubtful whether 
Tiinoihy*s heart yearned, it is indubitable that at the 
arrival "of each fresh Forsyte c.bild he was quite upset. 

Useless for young Rog<;r to say. Old cat ! ** — for 
Euphemia to hold up her hands and cry ' '* Oh I those 
three i ” and break into her silent laugli wdih the squeak 
at the end, TFelcss, and not loo kind. 

The situation which at this stage mighi seem, and 
especially to i'orsyte eyes, strange — not to say " im- 
possible " — was, in view of certain facts, not so strange 
after all. 

Some things had been lost sight of. 

And first, in the security br^‘d of many liarmloss 
marriages, it had been fnigot'cn iliat is no hot- 

house fiower, but a wild plant, oorn of a wet niglit, bom 
of an hour of sunshine ; sprung from wild seed, blown 
along the road by a wild wind. A v/ild plant Uint. when 
it blooms by chance wicliin thq hedge ol our gardens, we 
call a flower ; and when it blooms out.sidc we call a 
weed ; but, fiower or weed, whose scent and colour are 
always wild I 

And further — the facts and figures nf ilieir own lives 
being against the perception of this trulii— it was not 
generally recognised by Forsytes that, wjiorc this wild 
plant springs, men and women are but moths m’ound 
the pale, flame-like blossom. 

It was long since young Jolyon’s escapade — there was 
danger of a tradition again arising that peojAe in their 
position never cross the hedge to pluck t hat flower ; that 







one couf^ ret^kon on having love, like measles, once in 
due season, and gcdtin^ <')ver it comfortably for all time 
*-as with rn'‘a^l‘.-*s, oti a soolbiiiL^ mixture oi laitter and 
honey— in the arms of wedkKii:. 

Of all tiiose whom tins strange rumour about Ro^mney 
«ancl Mrs. So»ine-; !«><•* bed, Jaums was the mo"-t aheeled. 
He hud lung ImguMvU how he had hovered, Lniky and 
jjalc, m side wlnskcis of chestnut hue, round Imiily, in 
!h. days of Ins own courtship, lie had long l(n gotten the 
housu ill tiic puilieus of Mayfair, \vher(» he had 
'.pent Ihe early d-ivs oL has inriirietl life. Or rather, he had 
lung forgot ten tin- early da vs. not the small house-— a 
e'uisyie uavei tagui a iiou'-'C’-he liad afterwards scud 
ti <it a f <jl lour }mu»hed pounds. 

bad long K)jgwiteii those days, uith their hopes 
.a; i itxirs and u' mbu a'ooat fiie piu<liiue‘of the match 
'lu. Ihiiily, chnngh p'rits. had nothing, and he himself 
. t that time vva^ making <i b.c*- thou ,asul a year), and 
t*i,iL ''traiige, altj.a non whu h had drawn him 

('U, till he fell h must dc it he ^ uiild n.u marry the 
I'.irl with thu fjir iiaii, kiup^ J o lussiiy bai'k. the fair 
n ms cine 1 gnu(*U u.i a .•'l.m-' i/ht b>dice, the lair form 
vU'vorously shiei^led by a cage of re. illy stupendous 
i ire umference. 

l.imcs had pr1s.'^ed Hinaudi the tire, but he bad passed 
.(* I) tJirougli tJie iivei ut vear-i whuh waslvss init the 
! te, lu' had .pM'iMi ad i hr ^.tulde^a: expe’ le-,. e of all — 
'oi g<a fulnesi^j el what iL 'va-. hx • to be iii lo\ e 

I’orgotten! is)r^:4ui{ei) so long, that lie had forgotten 
twen that he luul lorgotbai, 

Aiul lunv tins rum-mr luvd i-Ome upon him, this rumour 
atsaii Ins son's \s di. , very vague, a shadow dodging 
muijng the puipabie, stsaightlorward .ippearauces of 
tilings, unreal, uuiytelhg.bie as a ghost, but etUTVing with 
like a ghost, iiiexplkable terror. 

He tried to bring ii lioinc to his mind, but it was no 
mote use than trying to apply to lumself one of those 
tragedies bo read ol tkii!'/ ui his evening paper, H© 
simply eoulcl iKit. Theie could be nothing in it. It was 
all their nonsense. She didn't get on with Soames as 
v\eU as hlie might, but she wac» a good little thing— a 
good little thing \ 

lake the not ineonsulorablo majority of men, James 
a^lbhed a nice little bit of scandal, and would say, in a 
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inatter-of-fact tone, licking his lips, ** Yes, yes-^she ana 
young Dyson ; they tell me they're living at Monte 
Carlo I '' ' 

But tlie significance of an affair of this sort — of its 
past, its present, or its future — ^had never struck him. 
What it meant, wliat torture and raptures had gone to 
its construction, what slow, overmastering fate had 
lurked within the facts, very naked, sometimes sordid, 
but generally spicy, presented to his gaze. He was not in 
the habit of blaming, praising, drawing deductions, or 
generalising at all about such things ; he simply listened 
rather gre&ily, and repeated what lie was told, finding 
considerable benefit from the practice, as from the con- 
sumption of a sherry and bitters before a meal. 

Now, however, that such a thing — or lather the 
rumour, the breath of it — ^had come near him personally, 
he felt as in a fog, which filled his mouth full of a bad, 
thick flavour, and made it diflicult to draw breath. 

A scandal 1 A possible scandal ! 

To repeat this word to himself thus was the only way 
in which he could focus or make it thinkable. He hacl 
forgotten the sensations necessary for. understanding 
the progress, fate, or meaning of any such business ; he 
simply could no longci grasi» the possibilities of people 
running any risk for the sake of passion. 

Amongst all those persons of his fu quamtance, who 
went into the City day after day and did their business 
there, whatever it was, and in their leisure moments 
bought shares, and houses, and ate dinners, and played 
games, as he was told, it would have seemed to him 
ridiculous to suppose that there were any who would run 
risks for the sake of anything so recondite, so figurative, 
as passion. 

Passion ! He seemed, indeed, to have heard of it, and 
rules such as “ A young man and a young woman ought 
never to be trusted togetlier " were fixed in his mind 
as the parallels of latitude are fixed on a map (for all 
Forsytes, when it comes to “ bed-rock " matters of fact, 
have quite a fine taste in recilism) ; but ^s to anytlxing 
else — ^well, he could only appreciate it at all through the 
catch-word “ scandal." 

Ah ! but there was no truth in it — could not be. He 
was not afraid ; she was really a good little thing. But 
there it was when you got a thing like that into your 
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mind. And James was of a nervous temperament — one 
of those men whom things will not leave alone, who 
suffer tortures from anticipation and indecision For 
fear of lettmg something slip that he might otherwise 
secure, he was physic illy unable to make up his mind 
until absolutely certain that, by hot making it up, he 
would suffer loss 

In hfe, however, there were many occasions wdicn the 
business of making up his mind did not even rest with 
himself, and this was one of them 

What eould he do ^ Talk it over with Suames ’ That 
would only make matteis worse. And, after all, there 
was nothing in it, he felt sure 

It was all that house He had mistrusted the idea from 
the first What did boames want to go into the countiy 
for ? And, if he must go <-pt iiding a lot of money building 
himself a house, vhv not have a fust-rate man, instead 
of this young Bosnincv, wiiom nobody knew anything 
about ^ He had told them how it would be And he 
had heard that the house was costing Soames a pretty 
pcnn> beyond what he had reckoned on spending 

Ihis fact, more than any other, brought home to 
James the real danger of the situation It was always 
like tins with tlitsc “ a rustic ' chaps, i sensible man 
sliould ha\e nothing to say to them He Inid warned 
lune, too And see what had come of it * 

And it suckhnlv "'pnng into James > mind that he 
ought to go and a hn ImnsHf In the midst of that 
fog of uneasiness in whnh his nnncl was enveloped the 
notion that lie could go end look at the house afforded 
him incxplieabk* satisl i non It m.iy have been simply 
the decision to do sonutl iig more possibly the fact that 
he was going to look at a Iiou'-i — that gave him relief 
He felt tnat in stariiTg at an edilice of bricks and 
mortar, of wood •and stone, bnilt b\ the suspected man 
himself, he would be looking iiuo the heart of that lumour 
about Irene 

Without saying a woid, therefore, to any one, he took 
a hansom to tlie station and ]uuct ctlcd by tram to Robin 
Hill , thence— theic be in ^ no ‘ flu in accordance 
with the custom of the neighbourhood- he found himself 
obliged to walk 

He started slowly up the hill, his angular knees and 
high shouldeis bent coniplamuigl> , his eyes fixed on his 





feet, yet, neat for all fhal, in his high hat and his froch- 
coat, on \vhii:h was tiic speckle^b gloss iin])arted by 
perfect superhiUnuiencc. Emily saw to that; that is/ 
she did not, of coui x', scr to it — people of go<:xl position 
not sending to each otliei's buttons, and Eriiily was ol 
good ]X’)sitiori -but ^he saw that the butler saw to it. 

He juid to his way three times ; on each occasion 
he rt‘pealed the directions given him, goi the man to 
repeat tiiern, then np'-ated them a second time, for he 
was natnralh’ of a talkative and one could 

not be too careful in a now neiehbour'sjod. 

Ihi IvLTit as.^unng t'nem that \va^ a /a h«ju‘^c he wa^ 
looking lor ; it was only, however wltcn he was shown 
the looi through liie tre(‘s ll\jt v(aiid leel leiiily 

satisfied that he had not b:i‘n du*'. - eu‘iis:h' wiong 

A heavy sky si'eiii. il to i v,a i i tue vc' M anh Uic gri \ 
whiteness of a vvhue\v''/ied cluing. Th \v'es no fiesh 
ness nr frcigrimce in the an On na li d even Ihrii.ii 
workmen sctevc'ly (are<l to dn ne): n they weie 

obliged, aii'l iimvi d a.l'-ont lla.r bus’.! wjtliout the 
drone of talk wlia h wl* les av a\ th(‘ a j 1 labour 

Througli sr>aces ol ilie uiimu'-hed bhiri-siee\s d 

figures worked sioWiV, and stssuds are -spasuiod.i. 
knockings, the scmpaig <u niclal, the sawing of wood, 
with the rumble ot .-Ibariows akmg boaids ; now 
and again the foii'inanh’ dcjg. udheted by a string to an 
oaken beam, whuupered ’ with a sound like the 

singing ol a kettle. 

The fie.sh”fiit"d wmdio\. pai.C', danbid e.a h wi^h a 
white patch in the cf rare, >rared out ,J, iauies tike the 
eyes of a blind do;'. 

And the building ih^cn. went im, spj'lent and mirth- 
less undrr 1 he grcv-uLv. e '-'.v. Shil tl^c lii rushes, Imnliiig 
amongst uie lieoli-Luined i th for worm :, were sih in 
quite. 

Janies picked l.'S nnoug ihc hca]/«j of gravel- — the 

drive was being 1 i.d till lu op])u->ue the porch. 

Here he stoppe<l and raised li Ihere was bid little 

to see from tins point of view, ami that little he took 
in at onco ; but he stayed in Uu-. jkj.siUou many minutes, 
and who shall Icnow of what he Ihou.eJjL. 

His chjna>biue eyes limit r while eyebrows that jutted 
out in little horns, never stined ; the lung upper lip 
o£ his wale luuitth, between the lute white wliiskcia 



twitched once ot twice; it was easy to see from that 

anxiouLS rapt e:-:picr.Lion, whence Soani'^s derived the 
•handicapped look which somctimies came upon his face., 
James rai^ht have been to himscU : " I don’t 

know-— Ide’s a ton^::h job/" 

Jn this position J^osinney surprised hinu 
James brouujit his eyes down troni whatever bird ’fi- 
nest they had been looldn" foi in the sky to Bosinney’s 
face, on which wa^' a Idud ol humorous s<'orn. 

“ flow do 5 '()U do, Mr, Forsyte ? Come dewn to see 
for yourself ^ 

It was f-xaclly wl.al Jenio^, ns we know, had come for, 
and he was made corresivnudinsly uoe?isy He held out 
his hanrh howe'^'er, ^:aying - 

’’ How are ye in ■' hxdung P'^'diiney 

Tlie latte.i made- wmv foi him wilfi an iroui.'ai smile. 
James scented someth'mg • ^‘'['ncious in this courtesy. 
'* 1 should like to waiU round the cuhside hrst*’* he said, 
" and see what von've bec-n dciUg ! " 

A flagged terrace of roe.nded stones wdth a list of two 
or three inebe.' to [jort luul Ix'm lai»l round Urn south-east 
and south -wes*; sides of Ibr Iioi? 'f\ ira] ran widi a bevelled 
edge into mc'iiid, uhich wius in preparation for being 
turfed; atony this terrace James led the w.^v. 

Now, what did t/tf5 cost ? be aske^l, w>hrn be saw 
the terrac^^ extending 'remnd the corner 

Wdiat should von think ^ " inquired Bosinney. 

" How should 1 know ^ replied James, somewhat 
nonplussed , “ two or ihr(‘e hundred, fdare say \ 

Tlie exact sum i 

Jnrncs gave hirn a sliarp look, Imt the architect appeared 
unconscious, atid lie put ihe anewer down to rnish(‘aring. 

On arriving at tlio gardeti entrance, he stopped to look 
at the view ^ 

" That ought <o come dovm/’ he said, pointing to the 
oak-tree. 

You think so? You think that wilh the tree there 
you don’t get enough view fnr your Tiiua;;y ? 

Again J.iuKb eyed him suspit'ioiisly — this v^ouug man 
had a peculiar way of putting things : “ Well/’ he said, 
with a pei']3lcxed, nervous emphasis, " I don’t see what 
you want wdli a tree/’ 

’* It shall come down to-morrow/* said Bosinney. 
James was alarmed, " Oh/* he said, '* don’t go saying 



I said it was to come down ! I know nothing about 
it!” 

‘‘ No ? ” 

James went on in a fluster : ” Why, what should I 
know about it ? It's nothing to do with me I You do 
it on your own responsibility.” 

” You’ll allow me to mention your name ? ” 

James grew more and more alarmed : *' I don't know 
what you want mentioning my name for,” he muttered : 
” you’d better leave the tree ^one. It's not your tree I ” 
He took out a silk handkerchief and wiped his brow. 
They entered the house. Like Switliin, James was im- 
pressed by the inner courtyard. 

** You must have spent a dooce of a lot of money 
here,” he said, after staring at the columns and gallery 
for some time. ” Now, what did it cost to put up those 
columns ? ” 

” I can’t tell you off-hand,” thoughtfully answered 
Bosinney, ” but I know it was a deuce of a lot I ” 

” I should think so,” said James, ” I should ” 

He caught the architect’s eye, and broke off. And now, 
whenever he came to anything of which he dAsired to 
know the cost, he stifled that curiosity, 

Bosinney appeared determined that he should see 
everything, and had not James been of too ” noticing ” 
a nature, he would certainly have found himself going 
round the house a second time. He seemed so anxious 
to be asked quesstions, too, that James felt be must be 
on his guard. He began to suffer from his exertions, for, 
though wdry enough for a man oi his long build, he was 
seventy -five years old. 

He grew discouraged ; he seemed no nearer to anything, 
had not obtained from Ids inspection any of the know- 
ledge he had vaguely hoped for. He had merely increased 
Ms dislike and mistrust of this young man, who had 
tired him out with his politeness, and in whose manner 
he now certainly detected mockery. 

The fellow was sharper than he had thought, and 
better-looking than he had hoped. He had a ” don't 
care ” appearance that James, to whom risk was the 
most intolerable thing in life, did not appreciate ; a 
peculiar smile, too, coming when least expected ; and 
very queer eyes. He reminded James, as he said after- 
wards, of a hungry cat. This was as near as he could get 
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in conversation with Emily, to a description of the 
^peculiar exasperation, velvetiness, and mockery, of 
which Bosinney's manner had been composed. 

At last, having seen all that was to be seen, he came 
out again at the door where he had gone in ; and now, 
feeling that he was wasting time and strength and money, 
all for nothing, he took the courage of a Forsyte in both 
hands, and, looking sharj^ly at Bosinney, said : 

“ I dare say you see a good deal of my daughter-in- 
law ; now, what does she think of the house ? But she 
hasn’t seen it, I suppose ? " 

This he said, knowing all about Irene’s visit — no’., of 
course, that there was anything in the visit except that 
extraordinary remark she had made about “ not caring 
to get home " — and the story of how June had taken the 
news I 

He had determined, by this way of putting the question, 
to give Bosinney a chance, as he said to himself. 

The latter was long in answering, but kept his eyes 
with uncomf 01 table steadiness on James. 

“ She has seen the house, but I can’t tell you what 
she thinks of it.” 

Nervous and baffltxl, James was constitutionally pre- 
vented from letting the matter drop. 

“ Oh I ” he said, ” she has seen it ? Soames brought 
her down, I suppose ? ” 

Bosinney smilingly replied . ” Oh, no I ” 

” What, did she come down alone ? ” 

” Oh, no 1 ” 

” Then — who bronglit her ? ” 

” I really don't know whether 1 ought to tell you 
who brought her.” 

To James, who. knew that it was Swithin, this answ'^er 
appeared incomprehensible. 

Why 1 ” he stammered, ” yon know that but 

he stopped, suddenly perceiving his danger. 

” Well,” he said, ” if you don't want to tell me, I 
suppose you won’t ! Nobody tells me anything.” 

Somewhat to his surprise Bosinney asked him a 
question. 

” By the bye,” he said, ” could you tell me if there are 
likely to be any more of you coining dowm ? I should 
like to be on the spot 1 ” 

” Any more ? ” said James, bewildered, ” who should 
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there be moi s ? I don't Ifjariw of any more, Good-bye/* 
Looking a* iuv‘, ^,^rouTid» he heid out hit* hand, croi>sed* 
the palm'ol it with Bosinney's, and taking hia umbrella 
just above the siik, walked away along the terrace 
Before he turned the coniei he glanced back, and saw 
Bosinney following him slowly — bhnking along the 
wall/* ab he put it to himir^elf, " like a gu*al cat He 
paid no attention when the young f-'IIow raised his hat. 

Outride the drive, and out of sight, he slackemed his 
pi'ice still more. Very slo’wiy. more bent than when he 
came, lean, hungry', and disheai toned, he made his way 
back to the station. 

The Biici'amet. waf'-Jnng him go so sadly home, felt 
sorry pcihaps lor his behaviour to the old man. 


CHAFTElx V 

SOAMES AND EOSiNNEy CORRESPOND' 

'James said iicthing to his son of ibis visit to the house; 
but, having occasion to go to Timothy’s one morning on 
a matter connected with a drainage scheme which was 
being forced by the sanitm*y authorities on liis brother, 
he mentioned it there. 

It was not, he said, a bad hout'e. He could see that a 
good deal could be made of it. The fellow was clever 
in his way, though what it was going to cost Soames 
before it was done with he didn’t know.. 

Euphemia Forsyte, who happened to be in the room 
—she had come round to borrow the Jtev. Mr. Scoles'a 
last novel, Passtort and Paregoric, which was having 
such a vogue— chimed in. 

“ I saw Irene* yosterda,y at the Stores ; she and Mr. 
Bosiimey were having a nice little chat in the Gtoceries/' 

It was thus, simply, that she recorded a scene which 
had really made a deep and complicated impresssion on 
her. She liad bhen hurrying to the silk department of 
the Church and Commercial Stores — that Institution tliau 
which, with its admirable system, admitting only guaran* 
teed persons on a basis oi payment before delivery, no 
ftm|»oriuxn can be more highly recommexrded to Forsyiee^ 
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to match a piece of prunella silk for her mother, who was 
waiting in the carriage outside. 

Passing through the Groceries, her eye was un- 
pleasantly atlractcd by the back view oi a very beautiful 
figure. It was so charmingly proportiorech ?o balanced, 
and so well clothed, that Euphemia'^' iiyaiinctive pro- 
priety was at once alarmed : such figures, sho loiew, by 
intuition rather than expcii.ence, wori^ connected 

with virtue — certairdy never in her mind, tor her own 
back was somewhat dilTicult to fit 

Her suspicions wore fortunately ronfirmed Pi young 
man commg from the Orugs had snatched off bus hat, 
and was accosting the lady with the unknnwr^ bark 
It was then that '^■he saw with whom she b<?L(i uy di'al ; 
the lady was utidoubledly "Mis Soatne.- young man 
Mr, Rvosinney. Ojtice^duig herself *apid’y over the 
purchase ol a box of Tuoisian dates, toi rvas im- 
patient of awkwardly tneoting people with pc reds in her 
hands, and at the husv time of the moiuirjg, she was 
quite umnitnntignally an observer t*'-c:r 

little interview 

Mrs Soain^.i usually somewhat pale, bad a d 'lightful 
colour in her rherk;^, ind Mr Bo^jurry/'s ruanru r was 
strange, though orirar rive (s)>e thought him rather a 
distinguished looking man, and Gi^orye's name for him, 
The Buc<"anricr -ahoui which there was something 
romantic — quite charming) He seemed to be pleading. 
Indeed, they talked so farnesth' — or rather he talked 
so earnestly, for Mis. Soanies did not say nruc that they 
caused, inconsideiai'dy, eddy in the tralhc On\? nice 
old General, going lowards Cigars, oblivr^d to step 
quite out of the. wuy, and* chancing to look up and see 
Mrs. Soames s face* he e/ tualiy 'rook oE his hat. the old 
foci I So like a man 1 

But it was Mrs Soames’s e 5 ^'- that worried Eupliemia. 
She never once looked at Rir Bosinney until he moved 
on, and then she looked !wri,er him And, oh. that look ! 

On that look: Eaphemia had spent much anxious 
thought. It IS not too much to say that it had hurt her 
with its dark, lingering '•oftness, ^or all the world as 
though the woman wanbid to drag Ii-un back, and unsay 
something she had been saying. 

Ah, well, she had had no time to go deeply into the 
^tter just then, with that prunella, silk on her hands ; 
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but she was ** very intriguie — very ! " She had just 
nodded to Mrs. Soames to show her that she had seen ; 
and, as she confided, in talking it over afterwards, to her 
chum Francie (Roger's daughter), " Didn't she look 
caught out just ? . . ." 

James, most averse at the first blush to accepting any 
news confirmatory of his own poignant suspicions, took 
her up at once. 

'' Oh," he said, " they'd be after wall-papers no doubt." 

Euphemia smiled. " In the Groceries ? " she said 
softly ; and, taking Passion and Paregoric from the tabic, 
added : " And so you'll lend me this, dear auntie ? 

Good-bye ! " and went away. 

James left almost immediately after ; he was late as 
it was. 

When he reached the office of Forsyte, Bustard and 
Forsyte, he found Soames sitting in his revolving chair, 
drawing up a defence. The latter greeted his father with 
a curt good-morning, and, taking an envelope from his 
pocket, said : 

" It may interest you to look through this." 

James read as follows : — 

" 309D, Sloane Street, 

" May 15. 

" Dear Forsyte, — ^The construction of your bouse 
being now completed, my duties as architect have come 
to an end. If I am to go on with the business of decoration, 
which at your request I undertook. I should like you to 
clearly understand that I must have a free hand. 

" You never come down without suggesting something 
that goes counter to my schenle. I have the three letters 
from you, each of which recommends an article I should 
never dream of putting in. I had your father here yester- 
day afternoon, who made further valuable suggestions. 

Please make up your mind, therefore, whether you 
want me to decorate for you, or to retire, which on the 
wrhole, I should prefer to do. ' 

" But understand that, if I decorate, I decorate alone, 
without interference of any sort. 

" If I do the thing, I will do it thoroughly, but I must 
have a free hand. 


n. ' , 


“ Yours truly, 

" Puur Bosit?HEV, 
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The exact and immediate cause of this letter cannot, 
6f course, be told, though it is not improbable that 
Bosinney may have been moved by some sudden revolt 
against his position towards Soames — that eternal position 
of Art towards Property — which is so admirably summed 
up, on the back of the most indispensable of modern 
appliances, in a sentence comparable to the very finest 
in Tacitus : — 


Thos T. Sorrow, 

Inventor. 

Bert M. Padland, 

Proprietor. 

" What arc you going to say to him ? Janies asked. 

Soames did not even turn Ins head. " I haven't made 
up my mind," he said, and went on with his defence. 

A client of his, having put some buildings on a piece 
of ground that did not belong to him, had been suddenly 
and most irritatingly warned to take them off again. 
After carclully going into the facts, however, Soames had 
seen his way to advise that his client had what was 
known as a title* by possession, and that, though un- 
doubtedly the ground did not belong to him, he was 
entitled to keep it, and had better do so ; and he was 
now following up his advice by taking steps to — as the 
sailors say — " make it so." 

He had a distinct reputation for sound advice ; people 
saying of him : " Go to young Forsyte — a long-headed 
fellow I " and he prized this reputation highly. 

His natural taciturnity was in his favour ; nothing 
could be more calculated to give people, especially people 
with property (Soames had no other clients), the impres- 
sion that he was a safe man. And he was safe. Tradition, 
habit, education, inherited aptitude, native caution, all 
joined to form a solid professional honesty, superior to 
temptation from the very fact that it was built on an 
innate avoidance of risk. How could he fall, when his 
soul abhorred circumstances which render a fall possible 
— a man cannot fall off the floor ! 

And those countless Forsytes, who, in the course of 
innumerable transactions concerned with property of 
all sorts (from wives to water rights)* had occasion for 
the services of a safe man, found it both reposeful and 
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profitable to confide in Soacnes That jlight superdliotis- 
ness of hid* combined with an air of mousing amongst 
precedents* was in liis fa.voui toO'— a man wouicl not be 
supercilious unless he knew 

He wad leally at the head of the business* for though 
James stiJl cume nciirly every day to see for himself, he 
did little now but sit in hi 3 chair, twist hi 3 legs, slightly 
confuse things already decided* and presently go away 
again, and the other yiartiier. Bustard was a poor thing, 
who did ^ gieat deal of work* bac wnose opinion was 
never taken. 

So Soanuib went sttudily on with Ids defence. Yet it ' 
would be idle to suy that his unud wa:? at <jasc He was 
suffering from a sense of impending trouble, that had 
haunte.d him for some time past He tried to think it 
physical —a condition of his liver — but knew that 

it was not 

He loo*Te<l cit his w.-itch. In a quarter of an hour he 
was due at the General Meeting of the New Colliery 
Company — one of Uncle Jolyon's concerns; he should 
see Uncle Jolyou there, and say somethnig t.i'him about 
Bosinney — he had not made up his mind wbat, but 
somethin’; — in any case he should not^answei. rliih letter 
until he had seen Unde Jolyon. He got up and mvithodi- 
caliy put away the din It of his deh?nce- Going into a 
dark little cupboard, he turned up the light, washed his 
hands with a piece of brown Windsor soap and dried 
them on a roilei towel I'hen he brushed his hair, paying 
strict attention to the parting, Uirned down the light, 
took his hat, and saying he would be back at half-past 
two, stepped into the Poultry. 

It was not far to the Othces of the New Colliery 
Company in Ironmonger Lane, wherp, and not at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, tn accordance with the more 
ambitious practice of other companies, the General 
Meeting was always held. Old Jolyon had from the 
first set his face against the Press What business — ^he 
said — had the Public with his concerns t • 

Soames arrived on the stroke of time, and took 
his seat alongside the Board, who, in a row, each 
pirector behind his own mk-pot, faced their Share- 
holders. 

In the [centre of this row old Jolyon^ conspicuous ih 
bis blacf4 tightly-buttoned irock*coat and his ^ white. 


'.’1 'V’ktl wA 
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moustaches, was leaning bade with finger-tips crossed 
bn a copy of the Directors* report and a,ccounts* 

On his right hand» always a Utile larger than life, sat 
the Secretary. Down-by-the-starn " HeintniDgs ; an 
albtoo-sad sadnes? b('ar.iirig in his fine eyes ; Ids iron- 
grey beard, in mourning like the rest of hhn, giving the 
ieeniig of an a]]-U)o-bIack tie behind it. 

The occasion indeed was & tnelancholy one, only six 
weeks having dapsed since that telegram had come from 
Scomer, tlie mining expert, on a private mission to the 
Mines, informing them that Fippin. theii Superintendent, 
had commuted •sineufe m endeavoiinngj rdter his extia- 
ordinary two siU‘nce, to write a letter lo his Board. 

That letter was on the uihle now . it would be read to 
the Shareholdeis, who would, of course, IV pul into 
poi>suSfiion of all the facts 

I'lemiTiings had olten Niid to Sr. sf.ipfhng with 
his coabtails divided Ivdore the fir<*p]are 

What our ShandioMers don't kneav about our affairs 
isn't worth knowing. You x^.riy ta.k« that horn me. Mr, 
Soatnes/' ** • 

On one orrasion, oui d>JY<»n being present, Soames 
recollected a Utih- nnphvu'Hnint'ss VJis uinclt» bad looktxi 
up sharply nivl sanJ " I'Jnfdt talk rionsen^in. lleTmnings I 
You mtsan that whAt thoy do know isn i worth knowing \ ** 
Old Jolyon detest^^d Vurnbug 

Hernnniigs, angrv eyed, and wearing a smile like that 
of a trained poodle, had repluvi m an outburst of nrtiftcial 
applause, Gnne. lUiW, tiirU’s go<id, sir- ™thrit*s vejy 
good. Your uncle tui// have his joke t " 

The next time he had seen f^oaincs he had taken the 
opportunity of saying to bnin : ** The chairman getting 
very old — I can't him to uriderirdand things : and ho*s 
so wilful — but what can von CN-j^ect, wnth a chin like »iis ? *' 
Soames load nodded 

Every one knew that Uncle chin was *1 caution. 

He was looking worried Ic^ clay, 1x1 spite of his General 
Meeting look ; tin (Soames j should certainly speak to him 
about Bosinney, 

Beyond old Jolyon on the left was litt,le Mr. Booker, 
and ne, too, wore bis General Meeting look, as though 
searching for some particularly tender sloareholder. And 
next him was the deaf director, with a frown ; and 
director, again, was old Mr. Bleedham, 
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very bland, and having an air of conscious virtue— as 
well he might, knowing that the brown-paper parcel he 
alwa3r3 brought to the Board-room was concealed behind 
his hat (one of that old-fashioned class of flat-brimmed 
top-hats which go with very large bow ties, clean-shaven 
lips, fresh cheelS, and neat little white whiskers). 

Soames always attended the General Meeting ; It was 
considered better that he should do so, in case anything 
should arise I " He glanced round with his close, super- 
cihous air at the walls of the room, where hung plans of 
the mine and harbour, together with a large photograph 
of a shaft leading to a working which had proved quite 
remarkably unprofitable. This photograph — a witness 
to the eternal irony underlying commercial enterprise- 
still retained its position on the wall, an elfigy of the 
directors’ pet, but dead, lamb. 

And now old Jolyon arose, to present the report and 
accounts. 

Veiling under a Jove-like seremty that perpetual 
antagonism deep-seated m the bosom of a director 
towards his shareholders, he faced them dalmiy*. Soames 
faced them too He knew most of them by sight. There 
was old Scrubsole, a tar man, who always came, as 
Hemmmgs would say, " to make himself nasty,” a 
cantankerous-looking old fellow with a red face, a jowl, 
and an enormous low-crowned hat reposing on his knee. 
And the Rev. Mr. Boms, who always proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, in which he invariably expressed 
the hope that the Board would not forget to elevate their 
employees, using the word with a double e, as bemg more 
vigorous and Anglo-Saxon (he had the strong Imperialistic 
tendencies of his cloth). It was his salutary custom to 
buttonhole a director afterwards, and ask him whether 
he thought the coming year would be good or bad ; and, 
according to the trend of the answer, to buy or sell three 
shares within the ensuing fortnight. 

And there was that mihtary man. Major O’Bally, who 
could not help speaking, if only to second the re-election 
of the auditor, and who sometimes caused serious con- 
sternation by taking toasts — ^proposals rather — out of 
the hands of persons who had been flattered with little 
slips of paper, entrusting the said proposals to their 
care. 

These made up the lot, together with four qr fiv% 4 
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Strong, silent shareholders, with whom Soames could 
, sympathise — men of business, who liked to keep an eye 
on their affairs for themselves, without being fussy- 
good, solid men, who came to the City every day and 
went back in the evening to good, solid wives. 

Good, solid wives ! There was something in that 
thought which roused the nameless uneasiness in Soames 
again. 

What should he say to his uncle ? What answer should 
he make to this letter ? 

. . . “If any shareholder has any question to put, 
I shall be glad to answer il.“ A soft thump. Old Jofyon 
had let the report and accounts fall, and stood twisting 
his tortoise-shell glasses between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

The ghost of a smile appeared on Soames's face. They 
had better hurry up with their questions ! He well knew 
his uncle’s method (the ideal one) of at once saying : “I 
propose, then, that the report and accounts be adopted ! “ 
Never let them get their wind — sliareholders were 
notoriously wasteful of time. 

A tall, white-haired man, with a gaunt, dissatisfied 
face, arose. 

“ I believe I am in order, Mr. Chairman, in raising a 
question on this figure of /5000 in the accounts. ‘ To the 
widow and family ' “ (he looked sourly round), “ ' of our 
' late superin tcndenl,' who so — er — ill-advisedly (1 say — 
ill-advisedly) committed suicide, at a time when his 
services were of the utmost value to this Company. 
You have stated that the agieement which he has so 
unfortunately cut short with his own hand was for a 
jieriod of five years, of which one only had expired — 

Old Jolyon made a gesture of impatience. 

“ I believe 1 am in order, Mr. Chairman — I ask whether 
this amount paid; or proposed to be paid, by the Board 
to the — er — deceased - -is for services which might have 
been rendered to the Company had he not committed 
suicide ? “ 

“It is in recognition of past services, which we all 
know — you as well as any of us— to have been of vital 
value.** 

*' Then, sir, all I have to say is, that the services being 
past, the amount is loo much.** 
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ITie shaxeholder sat dovvii. 

Old Jolyon waited a second and said : “ 1 now pro-^ 
pose that the report and '* 

The shareholdi r rose again- 

** May I ask if the Boaid realises t^uil it is not their 
money which — 1 don't hesitate to say that if it were 
their money* ** 

A second shaxexjoidex. with a round,, dogged face, 
whom Soames lucuguised as the late superintendent's 
brother-in-law, got up and said warinJy : '' In my 

opinion, sir, the sum is not enough I ' 

The Rev. Mr* Boms now rose to his leet II 1 may 
venture to express myself/’ he Mud, “ I should say tliafc 
the fact of the— er — deceased having committed suicide 
should weigh veiy heavily — very heavily with our worthy 
chairman. I have no doubt ir has weighed witii him, 
for — I say this for myself and 1 think for every one 
present (hear, hear) — ixe enjoys our coriiklence in a high 
degree. We ail desire, 1 should liope, to be charitable. 
But 1 feel sure '* (lie looked severely at the late .superin- 
tendent's brother-in-law) that he wilh in some way, 
by some written expression, or better perhaps by ; educing 
the amount, record our grave di-npprovai that so pro- 
mising and valuable a life should have been thus im- 
piously removed from a sphere where both its own 
interests and — if 1 may say so— -oixr interests so impera- 
tively demanded its continuance Wo should not — nay, 
we may not— countenance so ^rave a dereliction of all 
duty, both human and divine/^ 

The reverend gentleman resumed hia seat. Tlie late 
superintendent's broth er-iu-law again rose ; ** What I 
have said I stick to," he said ; ** the amount is not 
enough I '* 

The first shareliolder struck in : ^ 1 challenge the 

legality of the payment. In my opimon this payment is 
not legal. The Company's solicitor is present ; 1 believe 
I am in order in asking him the question." 

All ^cs were now turned upon Soames. Sometliing 
had arisen 1 

He stood up, close-lippcd and cold ; his nerves in- 
wardly fluttered, his attention tweaked away at last from 
contemplation of that cloud looming on the horizon of 
his mind. 

Th6 point/* he said in a low, thin voice, " is by no ; 
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means clear As there is no possibility of future considera- 
tion being rcrcivtd, it is doubtful whether the payment 
js strictly legal If it is desired, the opinion of the court 
could be taken 

The supenntendciil s brother-in-law frowned, and said 
m a meaning tone ' We have no doubt the opinion of 
Ihe court could bi inker May I ask tlic name ot the 
gentleman who hns cn us iliit stnk ng ])icce of intoi 
mation ^ Mi Soornt. loisj^tc^ Indeed*' He looked 
from Soames to old Jolvoii in a pointed manner. 

A flush (oloniC(i Soini<' *s pale <hfcks, but his supci 
(iliousness did not wavrr Old Jolyoii fixed his eyes on 
the speaker 

If," he said " ilu suporintendent's h^othe^ ?n- 

law has noihmg k> tr I j)io]X)sc that the rcpoit 

and account 

At this rnon cnl however, Ihete rose one of those five 
dent stolid •^lanh jdM^, who had excited boames\ 
svmpathy lie -^nd 

' 1 dcpie( lie tbs piopo d '^Itogetlui \Vc arc exputed 
to give I IpiiU to Ifns nMii \Mf(' «in(l ihildien who 
von tell us, \\etc rkp(ndi.ni on him The> m bw 
been I do not < lu whilhci thev were or not 1 object 
to the whole thing on prirniplc It is high timt a st tnd 
was mule tins sdduMnlal hinnanitananism 

Ihe toiintrv eaten up with it I object to my monc}, 
baing paifl to tlusc people oj whom I know nothing, 
who have done nutlnng to < irn it T object %n ioio , it 
IS not bu'=*mess. T now^ in wt ilnt the r(poi< and accounts 
be put back, and amended by striking out the grant 
altogethei ' 

Old Iol>on had lemanied d inding wlnle the stiong 
silent man w«is spe iking 'ihc spcee li awoke an echo in 
all hearts, voicing^ as it did, the woishii'i of stiong men, 
the movement ag<imst generosity, which had at that 
time already commenced among the sanei members of 
the community. 

The words, ' it is not business/' liad moved even the 
Board, pnvalcJlv (voiy e*ae hit that indeed it wa*^ not 
But they knew also the chainnaii’s domineering temper 
and tenacity Tie, too, at heart must feel that it was not 
business , but lu wis committed to Ins own pioposition 
Would he go back upon it ? It was thought to be 
unlikely. 
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All waited with interest. Old Jolyon held up his hand ; 
dark-nmmed glasses depending between his finger and 
thumb quivered slightly with a suggestion of menace. 

He addressed the strong, silent shareholder. 

“ Knowing, as you do, the efforts of our late superin- 
tendent upon the occasion of the explosion at the mines, 
do you seriously wish me to put that amendment, sir ? 
do '' 

Old Jolyon put the amendment. 

** Does any one second this he asked, looking 
calmly round. 

And it was then that Soames, looking at his uncle, 
felt the power of will that was in that old man. No one 
stirred. Looking straight into the eyes of the strong, 
silent shareholder, old Jolyon said • 

*' I now move, Ifiat the report and accounts for the 
year 1886 be received and adopted '' You second that ? 
Those in fa\ouT signify the same in the usual way 
Contrary — no. Gained The next business, gentie- 
men 

Soames smiled Ccitamly Uncle Jolyon had a way 
with him * 

But now his attention relapsed upon Bosmncy. Odd 
now that fellow haunted his thoughts, even in business 
hours. 

Irene’s visit to the house — but inere was nothing in 
that, except that she might ha^e told him ; but then, 
again, she never did tell him anything She was more 
sdent, more touchy, eveiy dcty. He wished to God the 
house were finished, and they were in it, away from 
London Town did not suit hei , her nerves were not 
strong enough That nonsense of the separate room had 
cr^I^ up again I 

The meeting was breakmg up now. Underneath the 
photograph of the lost shaft Hammings was buttonholed 
by the Rev. Mr Boms Little Mi Booker, his bristling 
eyebrows wreathed in angiy smiles, was having a partmg 
turn-up with old Scrubsole The two hated each other 
hke poison. There was some matter oi a tar-contract 
between them, httle Mr. Booker having secured it from 
the Board for a nephew of his, over old Srrubsole’s head. 
Soames had heard that from Hemmings, who hked a 
gossip, more especially about his directors, exQi^t, 
indeed, old Jolyon, of whom he was afraid. 
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Soames awaited his opportunity. The last sh.areholder 
was vanishing through the door, when he approached 
his uncle, who was putting on his hat. 

" Can I speak to you for a minute, Uncle Jolyon ? ** 

It is uncertain what Soames expected to get out of 
this interview. 

Apart from that somewhat mysterious a-we in which 
Forsytes in general held old Jolyon, due to his philosophic 
twist, or perhaps — as Hemmings would doubtless have 
said — ^to his chin, there was, and always had been, a 
subtle antagonism between the younger man and the 
old. It had lurked under their dry manner of greeiing 
under their non-committal allusions to each other, and 
arose perhaps from old Jolyon's perception of the quiet 
tenacity (“ obstinacy,'* he rather naturally, called it) of 
the young man, of a secret doubt whether he could get 
his own way with him. 

Both these Forsytes, wide asunder as the poles m 
many respects, possessed in their different w'^ays — to a 
greater degree than the rest of the family — that ess'^ntial 
quality of*tenaqious and prudent insight into " affairs,*' 
which is the highwater mark of their great class. Either 
of them, with a little luck and opportunity, was equal 
to a lofty career ; either of them would have made a 
good financier, a great contractor, a statesman, though 
old Jolyon, in certain of his moods — when under the 
influence of a cigar or of Nature — would have been capable 
of, not pci haps despising, but certainly of questioning, 
his own high poatioii, while Soames, who never smoked 
cigars, would not. 

Then, too, in old Jolyon’s mind there was always the 
secret ache, that the son of James— of James, whom he 
had always thought such a poor thing, should be pursuing 
the paths of success, while his own son 1 

And last, not least— for he was no more outside the 
radiation of family gossip than any other Forsyte — he 
had now heard the sinister, indefinite, but none the less 
disturbing rumpur about Bosiuney, and his pride was 
wounded to the quick. 

Characteristically his irritation turned not against 
Irene but against Soames. The idea that his nephew’s 
wife (why couldn’t the fellow take better care of her — oh I 
qugunt injustice 1 as though Soames could possibly take 
mofe care 1) — should be drawing to herself June's lover, 
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was Intolerably hnmllia^n^. And seeing the danger^ he 
did not, like James, bide it away in sheer nervonsnesg, 
bat owned with the dlspassion of his broader outlook, 
that it was not unlikely ; there was something very 
attractive about Irene I 

He had a presentiment on the subject of Soames^s 
communication as they left the Board Room together 
and went out into the noise and hurry of Chcapside. 
They walked together a good minute without speaking, 
Soames with his mousing, mincing step, and old Jolyon 
upright and using his umbrella languidly as a walking- 
stick. 

They turned presently into a comparative quiet, for 
old Jolyo^i*9 way to a second Board led him in the direc- 
tion of Moorgato Street, 

Then Soames, without lifting his eyes, began : " TVe 
had this letter from Bosinney. You see what he says ; T 
thought I*d let you know. iVo spent a lot more than I 
intended on this house, and I want the position to be 
clear/' 

Old Jolyon ran his eyes unwillingly over, the letter. 
" What he says is clear enough,'* he said. 

" He talks about a ‘ free hand,' " replied Soames. 

Old Jolyon looked at him. The long-suppressed irrita- 
tion and antagonism towards this yonng fellow, whose 
aflairs were beginning to intrude uj>on his own, burst 
from him. 

" Well, if you don't' trust him, why do you employ 
him ? ” 

Soames stole a sidoway K)ok : " It's much too late to 
go into that," he said, I only want it to be quite under- 
stood that if I ^ive him a free hand, ho doesn't let me 
in, I thought if you were to speak to him, it would 
carry more weight 1 " 

" No," said old Jolyon abruptly ; " I’ll have nothing 
to do with it i " 

The words of both uncle and nephew gave the impres- 
sion of unspoken meanings, far more important, behind. 
And the look they interchanged was like a revelation of 
this consciousness. 

" Well," said Soames ; " I thought, for June's sake, 
I'd tell you, that's all ; I thought you’d better know I 
shan't stend any nonsense 1 " 

" What is that to me ? old Joljjon took him up. 
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^ Oh K 1 don't know/* said Soames, and fiiirrlc5d by 
that shar^) look he was unable to say more, " Don't say ' 
I didn't tell >ou/' he added sulkily, recovering his 
composure. 

Tcil me I saio old Juiyon . J don't know what 
you mean You come \vorT\:ijg me a Li)ing like 

this. I don't want to lie.ir about youi ailairs ; you must 
manage them yourselt ! " 

“ Very well/' saul Soana-, ur.niov iblv, ' 1 w'lJJ ! " 
Ciood-morniiig. then, ' :;ciid old Joiyuii, ami they 
parted 

Sjoames retmrod his steps, and into a eclebrmed 

eating-house, asked lot a plate oi smokod salmon arid a 
glass of Chablis ; hr* .seldom utc much in tlic rnidrlle of 
Ihe day, and gencially aU* jtandine,, Ijadaig the position 
bench-. lal to his liver, which WkIS \eiy ‘:Ouad, but to v\hJ'vJi 
he desired to put down all his iroul)le3 

Wlieii he had liio’ hed he wv-nt slowly back to lii-i 
ohice, with bimt head, lakirg no iioia-e ol the swarming 
IhousaiuU oil the [Mvcnients^ who in their liirn look no 
nolicti of Iv’.n. 

Tiie evening *posL cai ried the icllovviiig reply to 
Bo 'umcy : 


I^OkSYTK, BbSlARi) AM> FORSYTE, 

" ConjnnsMOiK-i.i lor Oatl'.s, 

“ Franxti La^:f., PouxvrRV, L.C., 

" i\J,iy 17, iShy. 

** Dt:au Dosinnev, — I liave received your letter, the 
terms of which not a litlk surprise iuo 1 was under the 
impression ihat you had, and haw had all along, a " free 
hand " ; for 1 do not recollect tl.al any suggestions I 
have been so unfortunate as to make, have met with 
your apprtJViil. in giving you, in aocoi dance with your 
request, this " free hand," 1 wisli you to clearly under- 
stand that the total cost of the house as hiinded over to 
me completely decorated indnsivc of ycuir fee (as arranged 
belvi-een us), miflst not exceed twelve thousand pounds- — 
£12,000, This gives you an ample margin, and, as you 
know, is far more tlian I origin. dly coiitcxn plated. 

“ 1 am, 

Yours truly, 

** SOAMliS hORSY^Xli/' 
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On the iollowing day he received a note from 
Bosinncy ; 

*' Philip Baynes Bosinney, 

“ Architect, 

" ^oQD, Sloane Street, S.W, 
^^May i8. 


Dear Forsyte, — If you think that in such a delicate 
matter as decoration 1 can bind myself to the exact pound, 
I am afraid you are mistaken. I can see that you are 
tired of the arrangement, and of me, and I had better, 
therefore, resign. 

** Yours faithfully, 

Philip Baynes Bosinney/* 


Soames pondered long and painfully over his answer, 
and late at night, in the dining-room, when Irene had 
gone to bed, he composed the following : 

62, Montpellier Square, S.W. 

“ May 19, 1887. 

Dear Bosinney, — I think that in both our interests 
it would be extremely undesirable that matters sliould 
be so left at this stage. I did not racan to say that if 
you should exceed the sum named in my letter to you 
by ten or twenty or even fifty pounds, there wcmld be 
any difficulty between us. This being so, I should like 
you to reconsider your answer. You have a “ free liand 
in the terms of this correspondence, and I hope you will 
see your way to completing the decorations, in tlie matter 
of which I know it difficult. to be absolutely exact. 

Yours t-uly, 

“ Soames Forsyte/* 


Bosinney's answer, wffiich came in the course of the 
next day, was : 

“ May 20. 

Dear Forsyte, — Very well. 

*' Pn. Bosinney.** 
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CHAPTER VI 

OLD JOLYON AT THE ZOO 

Old Jolyon disposed of his second Meeting — ^an ordinary 
Board — summari)}^. He was so dictatorial that his 
fellow direclors were left in cabal over the increasing 
domineeringness of old Forsyte, which they were far from 
intending to stand much longer, they said. 

He went out by Underground to Portland Road 
Station, whence he took a cab and drove to the Zoo. 

He had an assignation there, one of those assignntion.s 
that had lately been growing more frequent, to wliich 
his increasing uneasiness about June and tlie " change 
in her, as he expressed it, w^as driving him. 

She buried herself away, and was growing thin ; if he 
spoke to her he got no answer, or had his head snapped 
off, or she*lookdd as if she would burst into tears. She 
was as changed as she could be, all through this Bosinney. 
As for telling him about anything, not a bit of it 1 
And he would sit for long spells brooding, his paper 
unread before him, a cigar extinct between his lips. She 
had been such a companion to him ever since she was 
three years old I And he loved her so I 

Forces regardless of family or class or custom were 
beating down liis guard ; impending events over which 
he had no control threw their shadows on his head. The 
irritation of one accustomed to have his way was roused 
against he knew not what.* 

Chafing at the slow ness of his cab, he reached the Zoo 
door ; but, wdth liis sunny instinct for seizing the good 
of each moment, he forgot his vexation as he walked 
towards the tryst. 

From the stone terrace above the bear-pit his son and 
his two grandchildren came hastening down when they 
saw old Jolyon corning, and led him aw^ay towards the 
lion-house. They siipfiorted him on either side, holding 
one to each of his liands, whilst Jolly, perverse like his 
father, carried his grandfather’s umbrella in such a way 
as to catch people's legs with the crutch of the handle. 
Young Jolyon followed. 
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It VI as as good as a play to see his father with the 
children, but sucu a play as bnngs snnles witli tears 
behind An old man and two small children walking 
together can be ">ecn at any hour of the day , but the 
sight of old Jolyon, with Jolly and Holly seemed to 
young Johon a specnJ pocpdiow of the tilings that lie 
at the botiora of our hearts The complete surrender 
of thxt erect old Gguie to those htlle figures on either 
hand was too poignantly tender, jnd being a man of an 
habitual reflex actioi ^oung J« l)< n wvure soUly under 
Ills breath The show him iti a n ly unbecoming 

to a FoTsvle wlio is noihuig is not nneiemc nstratxve. 

Ihus they reached the lion house 
'^Tlieie hid b<^ei a mom 14 f^tc it Botanical 

Girdens and a I ir<"e nnrobd ef l< sy thu is, of well* 
drei-st d people who kcu*" carnages hid brought them on 
to tb «o as to hive ni re it p( ssihlc tor tJieir 

money, lvir>re back t Kulland fjilc or Jji 3 aj 5 »ton 

Sqiuare 

* IwCt’s go on to the Zoo *' they had said to each ether ; 
" it*ll l»e great fun I Ft w i. \ ''hilling' day * and tlierc 
would not be nil those 1 ni4 commrn »c(ple 

In front fi the long line ot cages they were collected 
in rows, wat<Jimg the tawny ravenous beasts behind 
the bars await Ihcir only pleasure of the four and-twenty 
hours I he hungrier tJie beas^ the greater tlie f tsema- 
tion R 1 + wh^tlier because tlie -.peitalors envitd his 
appetite or more humanely bf cause it was so soon to 
lx; satisfied youiit? Job m could not tell Remaiks kept 
filling on his fars 1 liac's a na‘=fy In ?l-jng brute that 
tiger 1"' ' Oh, wiiat a b>ve * Look al hib iitth nioath 1 ’* 
“ Yes, he s noth r nice I Don't go ton nea»' mother" 
And frequently, with little pit*^ onei or another would 
clap their ninds to their pockets behind and look round, 
as though expectmg jm ng lolvon or some disinterested 
looking person to relieve tlum of the contents 

A well-fed man in a white waistro it said ‘^lowly through 
his teeth : *' It's alJ greed they can't btf hungry Why, 
they take no exercise ' At these words a tiger snatched 
a piece of bleeding liver, and the fat man 1 lughed His 
wile, in a Pars-raodel frock and i o^e 1 ippcrs, 

reproved him* "How can you laugh, H irry ? Sucli a 
homd sight I " 

Young Jolyon fjownod. 
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The circuinofcantcs of hib life, Jiiougii hati Leaded to 
takt cl toe peisor-il vie^^' of them iu^cl I' t i* m subject 
to an iTiterniitlcnr uoIa* •![ ( ct 1 u o \Nlurh he 

had belonged — the cann^ e cic^-:> c pea illy excited hib 
sarexsm 

To shut up ii lion oi tijrer in roi fintirerit turely 
a hornule baibuity bui (o culti\ated pc un would 
admit this 

The idea < l its b( lug barbaton-^ to c<>nLne wild onimnls 
had ptobrniy iu.vei evrn o ( unco tu hn 1 itiicr, for 
instance, he bclonjjcd to th^ old bciLoi v ho totitid^rcd 
It at once hum''nisii v jiul ech uiiioiial to lunliiie babocns 
and p. nhiers, li Mu ^ inu vk \ no uuubt ti ». i. voui^e 
of inne tiicv niij'ht i v jc^* t *■ “ c^eature^ not i>o un- 
re'*^ idbl) to du ol n 1 j 1 V I 1 m »i i bv ki e ftgiiiibt tn^ 
bars of tluur Cu^^es and put (iif s Kiet^ lo tlie cKpense of 
getting Otnoib ! In hi i \ * ^ > i e\i > ol all I ursytes, 

the plcasme of 'cing u c < b<" lU ml Uinc in a st^dc 
of CipiivPv i A,r oiU ueif^ncd the nu vCnuiiCtol iinpn en- 
rnent to U wiiom God h:d o ii, iovi>ntG phfcd in 
astute of tfccdoxSi ‘ ll v\ xOi the mm 1 >' goi.d, leiiioviiig 
them ac once troin die < oimtlo i d u gors c i opei iir and 
exeu ibtt, aii I t Ucblinp t cm to '‘♦n* a llu funcliojis 
in the gudrantcia *ei]Ov jU <i piuaie c inpauinent’ 
Imiecd it vvao doubtl il wli t \ du c iKinaU vcerc made 
foi bu* to he iiLit up m caco^) t 

But IS you I r Jt»>un hid in his « on5)titution the 
elements oi imi irLdity he itcllev^tcil tiuii to st:gm 
as baibviity th d wincu nn miy lath ol imigmition 
must be wroi^g , for none who hvdd thr^e views had been 
placed m a buiulir pi oiUon to the arn.auls they caged, 
and could not, theicfore, be expected to <*nter ndo then 
sensatioas 

It was not until tiuy were leaving tlie gunUntr -Jolly 
and Holly m a stale of blisulul d&Iinum— liiat old Juiyon 
found an opponninty of bpcaking to Ins son on the 
matter next lus hcait. I <an t know what to make of 
it/' he said; ''-if she s to go ou as she's going on now, 
I can't tell what's to come I wanted hex to see the 
doctor, but she won't She's not a bit like me, She's 
your motlier all over Obstmate as a mule ! If she 
doesn't want to do a thing, sha wont, and there's an 
end of it I " 

Young Joiyon smiled ; lus eyes had wandered to his 
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father's chin. " A pair of you/* he thought, but he 
said nothing. 

And then,” went on old Jolyon, ” there’s this 
Bosinney. I should like to punch the fellow’s head, 
but I can't, I suppose, though — I don't see why you 
shouldn't,’* he added doubtfully. 

** What has he done ? Far better that it should come 
to an end, if they don't hit it off ! *' 

Old Jolyon looked at his son. Now tliey had actually 
come to discuss a subject connected with the relations 
between the sexes he felt distrustful. Jo would be sure 
to hold some loose view or other. 

“ Well, I don't know what you think/’ he said ; *' I 
dare say your sympathy's with him — shouldn't be sur- 
prised ; but I think he's behaving precious badly, and 
if he comes my way I shall tell him so.” He dropped 
the subject. 

It was impossible to discuss with his son the true nature 
and meaning of Bjsinney's defection. Had not his son 
done the very same thing (worse, if possible) fifteen 
years ago ? There seemed no end to the' consequences of 
that piece of folly ! 

Young Jolyon also was silent ; he had quickly pene- 
trated his father's thought, for, dethroned from the high 
seat of an obvious and uncomplicated view’ of things, he 
had become both perceptive and subtle. 

The attitude he had adopted towards sexual matters 
fifteen years before, however, was too d fferent from his 
father’s. There was no bridging the gulf. 

He said coolly : ” I suppose he’s fallen in love witli 
some other woman ? ” 

Old Jolyon gave him a dubious look : “I can't tell,” 
he said ; they say so ! ” 

” Then, it’s probably true,” remarked young Jolyon 
unexpectedly ; ” and I suppose they've told you who 
she is ? ” 

” Yes,” said old Jolyon — ” Soames's wdfe I ” 

Young Jolyon did not whistle. The circumstances of 
his own life had rendered him incapable of whistling on 
such a subject, but he looked at his lather, while the 
ghost of a smile hovered over his face. 

If old Jolyon saw, he took no notice. 

” She and June were bosom friends I ” he mut- 
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. Poor little June 1 " said younp: Jolyon softly. He 
thought of his daughter still as a babe of three. 

Old Jolyon came to a sudden halt 

“ 1 don't behove a word of it/’ he said, " it’s some old ^ 
woman's tale Get me a cab, Jo, I’m tired to dedth ’ ” 

They stood at a comer to see it an cmpt> cab would 
come along, wmle carnage after carnage drove past, 
beanng Forsytes of all descnptions from the Zoo The 
harness, the liveries, the gloss on the hoises’ coats, 
shone and gliLteied in the Ma> sunlight, and each 
equipage linclau, sociable, barouehe Viotona, or brou- 
gham, seeniLd to roll out proudly fiom its wheels — 

' I and my horses and men, yon know. 

Indeed ihe « / o^e turnout hai^e co t a pot 
but we were uotih it ei.ery penny Look 
At Master and at Mtssib row, the aaugs f 
Ease with security — ah t that s the ticket / ’ 


And such a^ every one knows, is ht accompaniment 
for a pel iinbiilating Forsyte <r 

Amongst these carnages was a barouche coming at a 
greater pace than the otliers, diawn by a pair of bright 
bay horses It swung on its high spungs, and tJie four 
people who filled it seemed n eked as in a cipdle 

This chariot attica-led \ojng Jolyon s attention , and 
suddenly, on the back sc.it, lie recognised his Uncle 
James, unmistakable m spite of the increased whiteness 
of his whiskeis opposite, tlicii b.acks defended by sun- 
shades, T^acliel Forsyte and her eldei but married sisttr, 
Wmifred Dai tie, m iricproachable toilettes, had posed 
their heads haughtily, hUe two of the birds they had 
been seeing at tlfe Zoo , wlule by James’s side rechned 
Dartie, m a brand new frock-coat buttoned tight and 
square, with a large < xpanse of carefully shot linen pro- 
truding below each wiistband 

An extra, if^ subdued, sparkle, an added touch of the 
best gloss or * varnish char.ictcrised this vehicle and 
seemed to distinguish it from all the others as though 
by some happy extravagmee — ^like that which marks out 
the real “ work of art ” from the ordinary ' picture ’* — ^it 
were designated as the t 3 ^ica]i car, the" very throne of 
Forsytedom. 

OW Jolyon di4 not see them pass; he was pelting 

^ ^ f f 
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poor Holly, who was tired but those in the carriage' 
had taken in the little group ; the ladies* heads tilted 
suddenly, there a spasmodic screening movement of 
parasols ; James’s protruded naively, like the head 
of a long bird, his month slowly opening The shield- 
like rounds of ^iie paiasolj grew siatiller and smaller, 
and vanisJiect. 

Young Jolyon saw that he li’.d h^en recognised, even 
by Winifred, who could i\oi have been nmre than fifteen 
when he had forfeited the right to 1>? considered a P'orsyte. 

There was not much chrigge in * He remembered 
the exact look of theit turn-out all that time ago; 
Horses, men, cr’.rrhge - all diilerenl row, no doubt — 
but of the proci-vi stomp of fifteen ye.r.s before, the 
same neat dhpL.y, the some nicely (alcuiat(?d aiTogance 
— cose with s'-cunty 1 The swing exact. Dm pcjse of the 
sunshades exact, exact the spirit of the wiioie thing 

And ir the sunlight, defended by the haughty sidckls 
of paros'ris, carnogc aider carriage w'M i ly 

Uncle James has just o^-nssH, wiilj hjs (errf^^'o folk,'' 
said youFig Jolyon 

His father loohod blarp *' Did your uncle see us ? 
Yes ? Humph ( Wb \V^ he *v; nt, coming down into Diesc 
parts ? 

An empty c:ib drove up at this moment i^iid old 
Jolyon bvuppcd it 

slnill see vou again before lor.g, my boy 1 '* he said. 
‘‘Don’t you go paying any attention to what IVc b^en 
saying about young Bosir.iioy--( don't believe a w^orcl 
of it 1 ” 

Kissing the childven. who to detain him, he 

stepped in and was boxne awTiy. 

Young Jolyon, who had taken Holly up in his arms, 
stood motionless at the corner, looking after tlie cab. 
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CHAl'TEU VII 

Aia'KKNOON Al TlMOTilV',: 

If c'lcl Jolyof«, ?is hm fjut into Ins cj'.b, i)<Kl sindl . ■" 1 7fJon't 
believe a 'word oi it 1 ' hu would more UuUj fully have 
exprcriijed liib uciitimcnt.s 

The ii'nion that Jatueb .ma his womariKimd iiad seen 
iiim in tbe compEiny oi his son iiad awakened in him 
not only the impatience he alwayis feit when wc ssod, 
but that tfecict iiu-a-iliry acLtural bcUveeu broth' r *., ihe 
roots oi wiiirli - -hi lie ruibcry nvalnes - some I lines 
tou; 4 heri and deo[)en a^. hie i’uCb oiy and, all hidden, 
supj'ui-t H plant capable oi piotluciiig in season the 
bitterest fruits 

HiUicrti. there had Dean t)ecweea ciicse six brotJieis no 
more unfriendly ietiiut; than rlua caused by the ^.vret 
and natural doubt that Uie might be richer tliaii 

tlicinselvc^s , adeehny incitasid to the pitch of curiosity 
by the approach of death - i hat end of all handicaps — 
and the great closeness " ol Iheir mat) of buhiness, who 
vvilh some sagacity, would prolcbS to Niciiolas ignorance 
of James's income, to James igiiorancc oi old Jolvon's, 
to JoJym Ignorance of ih'ger's, to Koger igiiorarjce of 
Swilhiii’s, while to Swilluii he would sav most irrita- 
tingly that I>Iidinlas mu^'T be a ruh man. Timothy alone 
was exempt, being in gdt-cdgcil securities 

But nowg between two of iliem ai least, liacl arisen a 
very different sense of injnrt^ l*rom tlie menicnt when 
James had the irnpcninen.ce to pry into his affairs — as he 
put it — old Jclyon no longer chose to credit this story 
about Bosiiincy„ • His granddangiucr shgiitod through a 
member of “ that fcllox/’s " to.iily 1 He made up liis 
mind that Bosumey was nialigncd. 'Hiere inusi be some 
other reason lor his dch'- tion, 

June hiid flgwn out at him, or something ; she was a?, 
toucliy as she could be ! 

He would, howi'ver, let Timo+liy huve a bit of liis mind, 
and .see if lie would go on di opping hints t And he would 
not let the grass grow* under his feet either, he would 
go there at once, and take very good care that he didn't 
have to go again on the same eirand* 
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' He saw James's carriage blocldiig the pavement in 
front of The Bower. So they had got tliere before him*^ 
— cackling about having seen liim, he dared say 1 And 
farther on, Swithin's greys were turning their noses 
towards the noses of James's bays, as though in conclave 
over riie family, while their coachmen were in conclave 
above. 

Old Jolyon, depositing his hat on the chair in the 
narrow hail, where that hat of Bosinney's had so long 
ago been mistaken foi a cat, passed his thin hand giimly 
over his face with its gi-eat drooping white moustaches 
as though to remove all traces of expression, and made 
his way upstairs. 

He found the front drawing-room full It was full 
enough at the best of times — without visitors — without 
any one in it — lor Timothy and lus sisters, following the 
tradition of their generation, considered that a room was 
not quite ** nice " unless it was " properly " furnished. 
It held, therefore, eleven chairs, a sofa, tiiree tables, two 
cabinets, innumerable knicknacks, and part of a large 
grand piano. And now, occupied by JVIs’s Small, Aunt 
Hester, by Switliin, James, Rachel, Winifred, Euphemia, 
who had come in again to return Passion and Paregoric 
which she had read at lunch, and her chum Frances, 
Roger’s daughter (the musical Forsyce, the one who com- 
posed songs), there was only one chair left unoccupied, 
except, of course, the two that nobody ever sat on — 
and the only standing room was occupied by the cat, 
on whom old Jolyon promptly stepped. 

In these days it was by no means unusual for Timothy 
to have so many visitors. The family had always, one 
and all, had a real respect for Aunt Ann, and now that 
she was gone, they were coming far more frequently to 
The Bower, and staying longer. 

Swithin had been the first to arrive, and seated torpid 
in a red satin chair with a gilt back, he gave every appear- 
ance of lasting the others out. And symbolising Bosinney's 
name “ the big one," with his great stature and bulk, his 
thick wliite hair, his puffy immovable shaven face,, he 
looked more primeval than ever in the highly upholstered 
room. 

\ His conversation, as usual of late, had turned at once 
upon Irene, and he had lost no time in giving Aunts Juley 
and Hester his opinion with regard to this rumour he 



heard was going about. No — as he said — she might want 
^ bit of flirtation — a pretty woman must have her fling ; 
but more than that ne did not believe. Nothing open ; 
she had too much good sense, too much proper apprecia- 
tion of what was due to her position, and to the family ! 

No sc he was going to say " scandal but the very 

idea was so preposterous that he waved his hand as 
though to say — “ but let that pass ! " 

Granted that Swithin took a bachelor's view of the 
situation — still what indeed was not due to that family 
in wliich so many had done so well for themselves, had 
attained a certain positicm ? If he had lieard in dark, 
pessimistic moments the words “ yeomen " and " very 
small beer " used in connection with his orit^iu, did he 
believe them ? 

No I he cherished, hugging it pathetically to his bosom, 
the secret tlieury that IJicrc w^as something distinguished 
somewhere in his ancestry. 

“ IMust be," he once said to young Jolyon, before the 
latter went to the bad. " Look at us, we’ve got on 1 
There musj: be fjood blood in us somev\ lierc." 

He had been tend ot young Jolyon : the boy had been 
in a good set at College, had known that old ruffian Sir 
Charles histe’s sons — a pretty rascal one of them had 
turned out. too ; and there was style about him — it was 
a thousand pities he had run olf with that half-foreign 
governess 1 If he must go off like that wdiy couldn’t he 
have chosen some one w^ho would have done them 
credit I And what was he now ? — an undenvriter at 
Lloyd's ; they said he even painted pictures — pictures 1 
Damme 1 he might have ended as Sir Jol>on Forsyte, 
Bait , wuth a scat in Par lumen t, and a place in tlie 
country ! 

It was Switlii* who, following the impulse which 
sooner or later urges thereto some member of every great 
family, went to the llci aid's Office, where they assured 
him that he was undoubtedly of the same family as the 
well-known Forsites with an " i," whose arms were 
" throe dexter buckles on a sable ground gules," hoping 
no doubt to get him to take them up. 

Swithin, however, did not do this, but having ascer- 
tained that the crest w^as a ** fheasant proper," and the 
motto For Forsite " he liad the pheasant proper placed 
upon his carriage and tlie buttons of bis coachman, and 
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both crest and motto on his writing-paper. The arms he 
hugged lu liimheif, partly becr^u’^c, not having paid fop. 
them, he thought it would look oslentatloiis to put thftm 
on his carriage, and he lialed r^tentation, and partly 
because he, like any piariical man all over the country, 
had a secret dMiko and contempt for things he could not 
understand — found it hard, as aii}^ one might, to 
swallow " tlircc dexter hucldes on a sable ground gules.” 

He never forgot, however, tlieir Inving told him that 
if he paid for Uiem In^ would be ohm tied to use them, and 
it strengt])<*ncd his conviction thpt he was a gentleman. 
ImptTce]')1iblv tl^e rest of the family ab.-^irbed the 
“ pheasant proper/’’ and some, more senons than others, 
adopted tli« motlo ; old however, refused to 

use the latter, siying that it wros humbug- — ^meaning 
nothing, so far as he could see 

Amv)iig tlie older f^v^Dtratiou it 'iv.n-? perliaps known at 
bottom from wliat /icat historic d e\cut tiny derived 
their crest j and li pres^^ea on the subjeet, sooner than 
tell a be — they did rot like telling lies, having an impres- 
sion that onlv I'lCiichmen and Hursiaii-* told fl'iem— they 
would confess liurrnxllv thit SwitJnn liad got hold of 
it somehow. 

Among the younger gei < r. t’aai the m itter was wrapped 
in a disorclion j, roper Tiicy did rot want to liun the 
feelings of their elders, iv r <«> feel ridiculous diemselvcs ; 
they sunply u^ed the rie«t 

“ No/' said S within, he had had an opportunity of 

seeing for liimbclf, and what he should say was, tliat 
tiiero was notlnrg lu hc’* manner to Ihal ywung Ihiccanecr 
or Bosinney or whatever bis name different from 

her manner to hini'^eil ; in faci, he should ro thor say . , 
But here tlae entrance of rram'es and Euphemia put an 
unfortunate stop to tlie tonversation. for tliis was not a 
subject wbicii could be discussed before young people. 

And though Switliin WdS somewhat upset at being 
stopped like this on ilie point of saying something im- 
portaiit, he soon recovered Jus affability. He was rather 
fond of Frances —Fraucie, as slic was called in the family. 
She was so smart, and they told him she made a pretty 
little pot of pm- money by her songs ; lie called it very 
dever of her. 

He rallier prided himself indeed on a liberal attitude 
towards women, not seeing any reason why they shouldn't 



- {jfdint pictures, or write tunas* or books even* for the 
^matter of tkat, espedaJLLy il tlwy could turn a useful 
’peany by it ; not at aU--^^pt tiiem out of mischief. It 
was not as if they wars men I 

? Little Francie," at she was usually called with good- 
natured contempt, was an important personage, if only 
as a standing illustration of the attitude of Forsytes 
towards the Arts. She was not really “ little/' but rather 
tall, with dark hair for a Forsyte, which, together with a 
grey eye, gave her what was called a Oltic appearance." 
She wrote songs with titles like '' Bieathing Sighs," or 
" Kiss me. mothor, ere I die," with a refr.uu hke an 
authem : — 

KiJ^s me. Mother, erg / die ; 

KUs me— kiss ms. Mother, ah ! 

Kiss, ah I hiss mt-i- - i — 

K%s$ me, Mother, ere I d-d He I " 

She wrote the words to rhcm her^cU, and other poems. 
In lighter moments she wrote waltrc'^i, one of w^hich, the 
" Keivsmglon CMi," was almost national to Kensington, 
having a &weet clip in it. Thus : — 



It W3S very ori[di*r-L Chen there were her " Songs for 
Little People " ot once educational and witty, especially 
" Graju'ina's i'\Digje," and that ditty, almost prophetically 
imbued with the ^coming Imperial spirit, entitled " Black 
him in his lltd^ «&ye-" 

Any publislior wouJn these, and reviews like 

“ High Living, " and thr», ’* ladies’ Genteel Guide " wxnt 
into raptuTCfl over ; “ neither of Miss Francic Forsyte’s 
spirited ditties, sparkling and pathetic. We ourselves 
were moved to tears and laughter. Miss Forsyte should 
go far." 

With the true instinct of her breed, l^'rancie had made 
a point of knowing the right people — people who would 
write about her* and talk about her* and people in Society, 



too— keeping a mental register of just where to exert 
her fascinations, and an eye on that steady scale of rising ^ 
prices, which in her mind's eye represented the future/' 
In this way she caused herself to be universally respected. 

Once, at a time when her emotions were wliipped by 
an attachment — ^for the tenor of Roger’s life, with its 
whole-hearted collection of house property, had induced 
in his only daughter a tendency towards passion — she 
turned to great and sincere work, choosing the sonata 
form, for the violin. This was the only one of her pro- 
ductions that troubled the Forsytes. They felt at once 
that it would not sell. 

Roger, who hked having a clever daughter well enough, 
and often alluded to the amount of pocket-money she 
made for herself, was upset by this violin sonata. 

“ Rubbish like that ! ” he called it. Francie had 
borrowed young Flageoleiti from Euphemia, to play it 
in the drawing-room at Prince's Gardens. 

As a matter of fact Roger was right. It w>as rubbish, 
but — annoying 1 the sort of rubbish that wouldn't sell. 
As every Forsyte knows, rubbish that sells is not rubbish 
at all — far from it. 

And yet, in spite of the sound common-sense which 
fixed the worth of art at what it would ferch, some of the 
Forsytes — Aunt Hester, for instance, wlio had always 
been musical — could not help regretting that Fraiicic's 
music was not “ classical " ; the same with her poems. 
But then, as Aunt Hester said they didn't see any poetry 
nowadays, all the poems were “ little light things.' 
There was nobody who cculd write a poem like Paradise 
Lost or Childe Harold ; either of which made you feel 
that you really had read something Still, it was nice 
for Francie to have something to occupy her ; while 
other girls were spending money shopping she was 
making it ! And both Aunt Hester and Aunt Juley 
were always ready to listen to the latest story of how 
Francie had got her price increased. 

Tlie}’’ listened now, together with Swithin, who sat 
pretending not to, for these young people talked so fast 
and mumbled so, he could never catch what they said I 

** And 1 can't think," said JVIrs. Septimus, " how you 
do it. I should never have the audacity ! " 

Francie smiled lightly. "I'd much rather deal with a 
^^jran than a woman. Women are so sharp I " 



” My dear/' cried Mrs. Small, I'm sure we re not/' 

^ Ettphemia went off into her silent laugh, and, ending 
with the squeak, said, as though being strangled : Oh, 
you'll kill me some day, auntie." 

Swithin saw no necessity to laugh ; he detested people 
laughing when he himself perceived no joke. Indeed, he 
detested Euphemia altogether, to whom he always 
alluded as “ fshck’s daughter, what's she called — the pale 
one 1 " He had just missed being her godfather — ^indeed, 
would have been, had he not taken a firm stand against 
her outlandish name. He hated becoming a godfather. 
Swithin then said to Francie with dignity ; " It's a fine 
day — er — for the time of year." But, Euphemia, who knew 
perfectly well that lie had refused to be hex godfather, 
turned to Aunt Hester, and began telling her how she 
had seen Irene — ^Mrs. Soames — at the Church and 
Commercial Stores. 

" And Soames w^as with her ? " said Aunt Hester, to 
whom Mrs. Small had as yet had no oppotlunity of 
relating the incident. 

" Soames with her ? Of course not 1 " 

" But was shft all alone in London ? " 

" Oh, no ; there w^as Mr. Bosiiiney with her. She wa& 
perfectly dressed." 

But Swithin, hearing the name Irene, looked severely 
at Euphemia, w'ho, it is true, never did look well in a 
dress, whatever she may have done on other occasions, 
and said : 

" Dressed like a lady, I've no doubt. It's a pleasure 
to see her." 

At this moment James and liis daughters were 
announced. Dartie, feeling badly^ in w^ant of a drink, 
had pleaded an appointment wulh his dentist, and, 
being put down, at the Marble Arch, had got into a 
hansom, and was already seated in the window of his 
club in Piccadilly. 

His wife, he told his cronies, had wanted to take him 
to pay some calls. It was not in his line — not exactly. 
Haw I 

Hailing the waiter, he sent him out to the hall to see 
what haci won the ^.30 race. He was dog-tired, he said, 
and that was a fact ; had been drivin’ about witli his wife 
to " shows " iP the ;»ft^'Tnoon. Had nut his foot down 
at last. A fellow must live his own life. 



At this moment, glandnc CNit of the bay window'-^--^ 
he loved this seat whence he could sec everybody pass-^ 
his eye unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, c ft sa c edT 
to llgnt on the hgure of Soaxnes, who was mouiikif across 
the road from the Green Park side, w-ith tlie evident 
Intention of coming in, for he, too, belonged to “ The 
Iseeum/* 

Dartie sprang to lus feet ; grasping his glass, he mut- 
tered something about that *' 4.30 race/^ and swiftly 
withdrew to the card -room, where Soames never came. 
Here, in complete isolation and a dim light, he lived 
his own life till half-past seven, by which hour ho knew 
Soames must certainly have left me club. 

It w ould not do. as he kept repeating to himself when- 
ever he felt the impure to join the gossips in the bay- 
window getting too strong for him — it absolutely would 
not do, with hiiances as low as liiii, and the old man 
(James) rusty ever since that business over the oil shares, 
which was no fault of his. to risk a row with Winifred. 

li Soames were to see him in ihe club H would be sure 
to come round to her that he wasn't at the dentist's at 
att« He never knew a family where things ' cr<me round " 
80 « Uneasily, amongst the green baize card -tables, a 
frown on his oiive'-cclotircd tace. his check trousers 
crossed, and patent leather boots thiough the 

§^oom, he sat biting his torohnger, at.*d wondering where 
the deuce he was to get the money if Kiotic hulcd to 
win the Lancasbiro Cup. 

Hts thoughts turned gloomily to the i^'ors} tcf.. What 
a set they were I There was m getting anything out of 
them — at least, it was a matter of extreme thihculty. 

They were so d d particular about money matters ; 

not a snortsmsn amongst the lot, unless it were George. 
That fellow Soames. for instance, would^have a fit if you 
tried to borrow a tenner from him, or, if he didn't have 
a fit, he looked at you with fads cursed supercilious smile, 
as if you were a lost soul because you were in want of 
money. 

And that wife of his (Dartie'v* mouth w aimed in volun- 
tarily >, be had tried to be on good terms with her, as 
one naturally would with any pretty sister 4 ii-Uiiw, but he 
would be cursed if the — (he mentally used a coarse word) 
would have anything to say hKliiin — she looked at him. 
mdeod» as if he were dirb — and yet she could go far 



enbugh. he wouldn't mind betting- He Imew women ; 
*tliey weren’t made \\’ith soft t\ves and figures lil:e tlud 
for nothing, as that fellow Soaihe'^ would jolly soon find 
out, if tfiere were anytliing in what be had heard about 
this Buccaneer Johnny. 

Rising from his chair, Dartie took a turn across the 
room ending in front of the looking-glass over the marbh^ 
chimney-piece ; and there he stood for a long time con- 
templating in the glass the reflection of his face. It had 
that look, peculiar to some men. of having been steeped 
in linseed oil, with its waxed dark moustaches and the 
little dlstingui,-:.hod conimencemmls of side whiskers ; 
and concernedly he felt the promise of a pi r' pic on tiie 
side of his slightly cnived and fattish nose. 

In the meantime nM foly<m found the remaining 
chair in Timotliy's ronunodio'us ‘drav\ing-ro'jm. His 
advent had obviously pul a stop to the conversation, 
decided awkwardness having set in. Aunt Juicy, with 
her wTll-knowm kmd-heartcdiicss, liastencd to set people 
at their ease ogam 

Yes, she sa.id, %ve were just vSapng that 

3^')u haven’t been here for a long Lime; but we mustn't 
be surprised. You're busy, of course ? James was just 
saying v/hat o bns^’ time of ^^eai* " 

** Was lio ? said old Jolvon, lookin.g hard at James. 
** It wouldn’t be half so husv it everybody miiided their 
own business " 

James, broe ding in a sma»l chair from which liis knees 
ran uphill, sliiftcii Ins Icct uneasily, and put one of them 
dow^n on itie cat, which Jiad uiuvu.elj" taken refuge from 
old Jolyon beside him. 

“Here, you’ve got a cal here,” liC sanl in an injured 
voice, w'ithdra\ving hia foot nervoiisl}’’ as he fell it squeezing 
into the soft fun^ body- 

Several,” said old job/on. looking at one face and 
anotlier ; ” I trod on one just now.” 

A silence followed. 

Then Mrs. Small, twisting her fingers and gazing round 
with pathelic calm, askeil : ” And how is dc<u* June ? ” 

A twinkle of humour shot through the sternness of old 
Jolyon’s eyes. Extraordinary old woman, Juley No one 
cpiite like her for saying the wrong thing I 

** Bad I ” he said ; ’^London don't agree with her — 
too many people about, too much clatter and chatter. 
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by half/" He laid emphasis on the words, and again 
looked James in the face, ^ 

Nobody spoke. 

A feeling of its being too dangerous to take a step in 
any direction, or hazard any remark, had fallen on them 
all. Something of the sense of the impending, that comes 
over the spectator of a Greek tragedy, had entered that 
upholstered room, filled with those white-haired, frock- 
coated old men, and fashionably attired women, who 
were all of the same blood, between all of whom existed 
an unseizable resemblance. 

Not that they w'ere conscious of it — the visits of such 
fateful, bitter spirits are only felt. 

Then Swithin rose He w^oiild not sit there, feeling 
like that — he was not to be put down by any one I And, 
manoeuvring round the room with added pomp, he shook 
hands with each separately. 

** You tell Timothy fnjm me,"’ he said, that he 
coddles himself too much ! Then, turning to Francie, 
whom he considered “ smart/" he added : “ You come 
with me for a drive one of these days.” B^t this conjured 
up the vision of that other eventful drive which had 
been so much talked about, and he sto(Kl quite still for 
a second, with glassy eyes, as though waiting to catch 
up with the significance of what he himself had said ; 
men, suddenly recollecting that he didn't care a damn, 
he turned to old Jolyon ; ” Well, good-bye, Jolyon ! 
You shouldn’t go about without an overcc'at ; you’ll 
be getting sciatica or something I ” And, kicking the 
cat slightly with the pointed tip of his patent leather 
boot, he took his huge form aw^iy. 

When he had gone every one looked secretly at the 
others, to see how they had taken the mention of the 
word “ drive " — the word which had > become famous, 
and acquired an overwhelming importance, as the only 
official — so to speak-— news in connection wdth the vague 
and sinister tumour clinging to the fatnily tongue. 

^ Euphemia, 3 delding to an impulse, said with a short 
laugh : I'm glad IJncle Swithm doesn't ask me to go 

for drives.” 

Mrs. Small, to reassure her and smooth over any little 
awkwardness the subject might have, replied : ” My 

dear, he likes t© take somebody well dressed, who will 
do him a little credit. 1 shall never forget the drive he 
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took me. It was an experience 1 *" And her chubhy 
round old face was spread for a moment with a strange 
contentmwit ; then broke into pouts, and tears came 
into her eyes. She was thinking of that long-ago driving 
tour she had once taken with Septimus Small. 

James, wlio had relapsed into his nervous brooding 
in the little chair, suddenly roused liimself : “ He’s a 
funny fellow, Swithin,” he said, but in a half-hearted 
way. 

Old Jolyon's silence, his stem eyes, held them all in 
a kind of paralysis. He was disconcerted himself by the 
effect of liis ow'ii words — an effect wlrich seemed to 
deepen tlie importance of the very rumour he uad conic 
to scotch ; but he was still ai^gry. 

He had not done with them yet — No, no — would 
give them another rub or two 1 

He did not wisli to rub his nieces, he had no quarrel 
with them — a young and presentable fem.ale ahvay.s 
appealed to old Jolyon’s clemency — but that fellow 
James, and, in a less degree perhaps, those others, 
deserved all th^y would get. Arid he, too, asked for 
Timothy. 

As though feeling that some danger threatened her 
younger brother, Aunt Juley suddenly offered him tea : 
“ There it is,” she said, ” all cold and nasty, waiting for 
you in the back drawing-room, but Smitlier shall make 
you some fresh,” 

Old Jolyon rose : ” Thank you,” he said, looking 

straight at James, '* but I’ve no time for tea and — 
scandal, and the rest of it ! It’s time I was at home 
Good-bye, Julia ; good-bye, Hester ; good-bye, Winifred.” 

Without more ceremonious adieux, he marched out. 

Once again in his cab, his anger evaporated, for so it 
ever was with hiS wrath — ^when he had rapped out, it 
was gone. Sadness came over his spirit. He had stopped 
their mouths, maybe, but at what a cost 1 At the cost 
of certain knowledge that the rumour he had been 
resolved not to believe was true. June was abandoned, 
and for the wife of that fellow's son I He felt it was 
true, and hardened himself to treat it as if it were not ; 
but the pain he hid beneath this resolution began slowly, 
surely to vent itself in a blind resentment agaiinst James 
and his son. 

The eix women and one man left behind in the little 
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drawmg-room began talking as easily as might be after 
such an occunence, tor though ciich oue ol them knew 
for U fact thiit he oi feh«i never talked scandal, each one 
of them also knew that tlie other six did ; all were tliere- 
fore angry and at a loss. James only was silent, disturbed 
to the bottom oi lus soul 

I^esently Fiancie .'^aid : ” Do you know, 1 think Uncle 
Jolyon IS tenibie oli.ingcd this last year. What do yoti 
think. Aunt lieslcr ? " 

Aunt Hester made a little rnovcnienL ul recod 
Oh, ask your Aunt Julia!*' slie siod , " 1 know 

notliing about it ' 

No one else was ah uci <>1 n >s{inung, ar-d James muttered 
gloomily at the llc^oi " Ih. s not hali the man he was/' 
I've iiuUccd It a lung tune/’ went ou Mancie ; " he's 
aged trenicndvmSiV 

Aunt Juicy shock l:ci ticatl ; her lace seeiued STidclenly 
to have be coi no one initnenbe poui 

“ Poor dear Jolyon/’ she sam. '* somebody ought to 
see to it for him 

There was again silence; then, as though in terror 
of l>‘ing left boht.irily bi Lind, all five visitors rose 
simiilLcineonsly, and ti/ok Ihur de])artuie. 

Mrs. SmaiC Aunt llestei and tlnir cat were left once 
more alone, the sound cf a door Ciosuig m the distance 
announced the approach <»f Fimutliy. 

Tlivtt evening, w'hcu Auuc Hcstci had just got C;ff to 
sleep in tlic back bedoK-m iliat used to bo Aunt J nicy's 
before Aunt Juley took Aunt Arm’s, her door was opened, 
aud M* c Small, in a pink night -can, a candle in her licyid, 
catered . “ Hester 1 ’* she buid " Hester 1 " 

Auu* Hester faintly rustled the sheet. 

" Ih'st'T," repeated Aunt Juley, to make quite sure 
lliat slu* i^ad io.v’alamod licr, “ I am quKe troubled about 
poor dctir J«:>iyon. IVhai/* Aunt Juicy dwelt on tlie wwd, 
" do you think ought to be done ? " . 

Aurt Llester agrdn ru.stlcd the sheet, h»^r voice w^as 
heard faintly ijlraoing ; '* Done ? How sliuuld I know ? " 

Aunt Jul( / turned away satisfied, and rP^sing the door 
with cxtia gentleness so as not to disUirl) dear Hester, 
let it slip through her fingers and fall to with a “ crack/' 

Back in her own room, she stood at the window gazing 
at the moon over the trees in the Park, tlirough ^ cliink 
in the musUn curtains, close drawn lest any one should 
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see. And there, with her face all round and pouting in 
its pink cap, and her eyes wet^ she thougJd of ** dear 
Jolyon/' so old and so lonely, and how she could be of 
.some use io him : and how lie would come to love her, 
as she hrol never been loved since — since poor Septimus 
went away 


CHAPTER VTT! 

riANCH AT KOCtER'S 

RoghrVi linesf !['. nreV Ganlciis was biiTVun.fTy j iij^'.lit. 
.Large nuir.bri^ ol Ma,x caudles liad ‘b.^'cn .xdJocled "anu 
jdaced in Lut-giass cluoiduikrs, and the parquet iloor < I 
tlie long, d('<al'lc diawii'g-ronm these comsteJ- 

lations. An appeararux; been 

secured by moving out a.^l ^ur.minrA to thp upjiei 
landings, ^nrl <vrh,sifq^ ibp <-hose straugt 

ajipenrL'gee of eivi'»sar»on Vn^.<n "'rout seat*? 

piano, wd'ij h copv of ^he '' K*"tu'rugtot^ f"od open on 
the mub'C-st.-uO 

Roger had Mii|prt;*d to a hand ■^-lo didn t Rf*n in the 
least ivbat Lay wanted witii a band: he won‘dn‘t go 
to the expanse. atid tb'oo wms an ej'.d of it Fratine (lier 
Tiiother, whom K'og^j ii vd long since reduerd to dironic 
dy.spcpsia, went lo bed on such occasior-’k, had been 
obliged to content h<. “seir with suppLincuLrig Rte piano 
by a young man who played the corrici . cuid siie so 
arranged wiia pahus thac any one who did r.oi: looU uito 
the heaiL oL ljhi;fgs migiit imagine there wct'^ '-'Viial 
nuisiciai'.s .see: clod lliere. She made up hei mird tell 
them to pla} Icn:d — there 'vas a lot c*f Jiiusic in a ''nrnci, 
if the man nxiald onU' yvjt las soul into iL 

In tlie more cnilivalevl Ameiican tongue, she was 
"through’' at la.st — through tbit tortuous labyixnth cd 
make-sl lifts, which must b.* uaivei'scd before fashionable 
display CiMi be combiJied with the sound economy of a 
Forsyte. Thin but brilliant, in her maize-coloured frock 
with much tulle about her shoulders, she went from 
place to place, htting on her gloves, and casting her eye 
ifv^t it all 
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To the hired butler (for Roger only kept maids) she 
spoke about the wine. Did he quite understand that 
Forsyte wished a dozen bottles of the champagne 
from Whiteley 's to be put out ? But if that ere finished 
(she did not suppose it would be, most of tlie ladies 
would drink water, no doubt), but if it were, there was 
the champagne cup, and he must do the best he could 
willi that. 

She hated having to say this sort of thing to a butler, 
it was so infra dig. ; but what could you do with father ? 
Roger, indeed, after making himself consistently dis- 
agreeable about the dance, would come down presently, 
with his fresh colour and bumpy forehead, as though he 
had been its promoter ; and lie would smile, and probably 
take the prettiest woman in to supper ; and at two 
o’clock, just as they w'ere getting into the swing, he 
would go up secretly to the musicians and tell them to 
play " God Save the Queen,” and go away. ' 

Francie devoutly hoped he might soon get tired, and 
slip ojBf to bed. , i 

The three or four devoted girl friends who were staying 
in the house for this dance, had partaken with her, in 
a small, abandoned room upstairs, of tea and cold 
chicken-legs, hurriedly served ; the men had been sent 
out to dine at Eustace’s Club, it being felt that they 
must be fed up. i 

Punctually on the stroke of nine arrived Mrs. Small 
alone. She made elaborate apologies for the absence of 
Timothy, omitting all mention of Aunt Hester, who, at 
the last minute, had said she could not be bothered. 
Francie received her effusively, and placed her on a rout 
seat, where she left her, pouting and solitary in lavender- 
coloured satin — the first time she had evom colour since 
Aunt Ann's death. 

The devoted maiden friends came now from their 
rooms, each by magic arrangement in a difierently 
coloured frock, but all with the same liberal allowance 
of tulle on the shoulders and at the bosom — for they 
were, by some fatality, lean to a girl. They were all 
taken up to Mrs. Small. None stayed with her more 
than a tew seconds, but clustering together talked and 
twisted their programmes, looking secretly at the door 
for the first appearance of a man. 

'jThea arrived in a group a number of Nichols^i^ 
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always punctual — the fashion up Ladbrooke Grove way , 
tod close behind them F ustace and his men gloomy and 
smelling lather of smoke 

Three or four of hiancic’s lovers now appeared, one 
after tlie other , she had made* each promise to come 
early Ihey were all clean-shaven and spnghtly with 
that peculiar kind of young-man spngiitliness which had 
recently invaded Ko sington ; they did not seem 10 
mind tach others piesence in the least, and wort, thc^ 
ties bunching out at tlie ends, white waistcoats, a^^d 
socks with clocks All had handkerchiefs concealed in 
their cuffs They moved buoyantly, eacn ai mound m 
professional gaiety, as though lie hrd come U do grt t 
deeds Then faces when thev danrtd, far from wearii g 
the traditional solemn look of the dancing T nglishman, 
w^ere 11 responsible, chaiining suave , tliey boundca 
twilling their paitners at gnat pare, without pedantic 
attention to th^ rhythm of the music 

At other dan( Cis they lookc d w ilh a kind of aii\ £.c^ in 
— they, the li^ht brigade, the lit rocs of a hundred Kci 
sington ''Tliops*' — fiom whom alone co’ Id the nglit 
manner and smile and step be hoped 

After tins the stre im tame fast, chaperones sitting 
up dong the wall f icing the entiance the ’ olatilc element 
swelling the edd\ in th Inger room 

Men were scaiic roui walliloweis wore their peculiar 
pathetic espresbion a patient sounsh smile which 
seemed to s^v “Oh, no’ don’t mistake mt, / know 
you are not coming up to me I can hardly expect 
that ’ “ And 1 rancic would plead with one of her lo\eTs 
or witli some callow voulh " Now\ to please me, do 
let me lulruduce vou to Miss Pink; siuh a nice girl 
It ally ’ ' and she would bring him up aiid say “ Miss 
Fink— Mr Githticole Cem you spare him a dance > “ 
J hen Miss Pink, smiling her forced smile, colouring a 
little, answered “ Oh ’ I tlxink so ! '* and screening 
hei empty card wiote on it the name of Gathercole, 
spelling It passion a telv m the district that he proposed, 
about the second extia 

But when the voulh had murmured that it was hot, 
and passed she 1 elapsed into hei attitude of hopeless 
expectation, into her patient, sounsh smile 

Mothers, slowly fanning their faces, watched tneir 
daughters, and in their ejes could be read all the story 
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of thosa loi-tiaiiC'j. Aa oji* tiiemselvi!M, to. sit 

hour after hour, dcatl tired, or talking spasmod^-* 

cally— what did it matter, so long as the girls were 
having a good time I But to see them neglected and 
passed by! Ah I they smiled, but tiieir eyes stabbed 
like the eyes o! an oflendecl »wan : they longed to pluck 
young Gathoreole by the slack ol liis de’-ndilied breeches, 
and drag him to their daughters — the jackanapes I 

And tlie cruelties and hardness of liie, its ^lathos 
and unequal chctxiccs* its tonceit. ^elf -toigetfulness, and 
peitience, were pxoseiited oi* tht» battufieiO ol this 
Kcnsingtoii balhoom 

Here and tiieie, tou, lover.*? — not lovers like biiincie's, 
a peculiar bleed but simplv lovers — trenibiing» blushing, 
silent, sought each oUiei by flying glxnces, sought to 
meet and touch in tlic rn<izcs of Ihi- il.iKe .-ncl now and 
again danuug together i,ltuck some bchoMer by the 
hgiit in tlieii tjycs 

Not a oeeond before tea oc,K»«.k «L;imy tlic Jameses — 
Tmily, Racirel. VVmiirod (Daitit? had been ieit behind, 
having on a formei ocrasion drunk too .nucli' of Rc\ger'& 
champagne}, and Cicely, the youngest, aialang her debut ; 
behind tfjem loliowitig in a hansom from the paternal 
mansion W'here Lliey had dined, Soainos and Irene. 

All these ladle* ii.ul slajiilder-si mps and no tulle — 
thus showing at once, by a bolder exposure of flc.sli, 
that they came tiom the aune tasluonabie side of tile 
Park. 

Soames, sidling ba^i; I’om the conUrcx oi the dancers, 
look up a posiUon against the wall Guarding hiraself 
with his pale smile, he stood watching. Wo Hz after waltz 
liegan and ended <x>uple after couple biuslied by with 
smiling lips, laughtei. and snatches of talk; or with 
set lips, and eyes searching the tlirong*; or again, witli 
silent, parted lips, and eyes on each other, And the 
scent of festivity, the odour of flowers, and hair, of 
essences that women love, rose sullocatingly in the heat 
of the summer night. 

Silent, with somctiiiiig of btxjtu in m* snule, Soarncs 
seemed to notice nothing ; but now and again his eyes, 
finding that wmch they sought, would fix ' themselves 
on a point in the shifting throng, and the smile die oU 
his lips. 

danced with no one. Some fellows danced 
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their wives ; his sense of '* form " had never permitted 
Him to, dance with Irene since their marriage, and the 
God of the Forsytes alone can tell whether this was a 
relief to him or not. 

She passed, dancing with otlier men, her dreps, iris- 
colonred, iloating a-way from her feet Slie danced well : 
he was tired of hearing WDitien say v;ith an acid smile : 
“ Mow bcanliinUy yotn wile dances. Mr. For.^.ytc — it's 
quite a pleasure to wahd) her t Tired of ansv/ering 
them witii his sidelong glance . “ Yon think so ? *' 

A young coapJe close by llirtcd a fan by turns, making 
rm unpleasant drauglih Fiancie and one of her lovers 
stood near They u’cro hillang (A love. 

He heard lunger's vf.ice bolund. giving an order about 
supper to a serv'ant. riverytlujig was vcr>'' second-class ! 
He wished that lie had not come 1 Mc“ had asked Irene 
whether she vvantod him ; she had n ns weud with that 
maddening smile of hers ■ Oli, lu^ ! 

Why had lie come ? For the last (piarlei of an hour 
he had not even seen liet Mer<‘ w -s George adv’aacirig 
with his Vue : \t <00 t'jte lo out of lus 

way, 

'' Have you ^een ' The' Ihieraneer ' s' '* said this licensed 
wag: '' he s nil th** ‘varpafh-^- hair cut and every- 
thing 1 '' 

Soaincs said he ha<i noi, and crossing ihc room, half- 
empty in an interval A tJu^ tlance, lie went out on the 
balcony, and looked down into tlie street, 

A carriage had driven up \vilh late a,rnv;iLs, and roiina 
the door liung some of those patient watchers cf the 
London streets wh<i spring up to the call of light or 
music; tJudr laces, pale and uplunit'd above thrir black 
.md rusty ngires, had an an of stolid wat«-hiiig that 
annoyed Soaines *\Vhy were they allowed to liang about ; 
why didn't the bobby move them on ? 

But the polic-einan took no notice of Uiom : his feet 
%Yere planted apart on the strip of crinison carp', ^ si retched 
across the pavement, his face, under ihe ivdme.t, wore 
the same stolid, wat clung look as tludis 

Across the road, through tJie railings, Soames could eee 
tile branches of trees shining, faintly stiiring in the breeze, 
by the gleam of ilie street lamps ; beyond, again, the 
upper lights of the houses on llic other side, so many 
eyes looking down on the quiet blai kness of the garden ; 
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and over all, the sky, that wonderful London sky, dusted 
with the innumerable reflection of countless lamps ; 'sl 
dome woven over between its stars with the refraction of 
human needs and human fancies — immense mirror of 
pomp and misery that night after night stretches its 
kindly mocking over miles of houses and gardens, man- 
sions and squalor, over Forsytes, policemen, and patient 
watchers in the streets 

Soames turned away, and, hidden in the recess, gazed 
into the lighted room. It was cooler out there. He saw 
the new arrivals, June and her grandfather, enter. What 
had made them so late ? They stood by the doorway. 
They looked fagged. Fancy Uncle Jolyon turning out 
at this time of night I Why hadn’t June come to Irene, 
as slip usually did, and it occuiied to him suddenly that 
he had seen notlnng of June for a long time now. 

Watclung her face with idle malice, he saw it change, 
grow so pale that he thought she w'^ould drop, then flame 
out crimson. Turning to see at what she was looking, 
he saw his wife on Bosinney’s arm, coming from the 
conservatory at the end of the room.' Her' eyes were 
raised to his, as though answering some question he had 
asked, and he was ga/ing at her intently. 

Soames looked again at June Her hand rested on old 
Jolyon’s arm ; she seemed to be making a request. He 
saw a surpiised look on liis uncle's face ; they turned 
and passed through the door out of his sight. 

The music began again — a waltz — ^and, still as a statue 
in the recess of the window, his face unmoved, but no 
smile on his lips, Soames waited. Presently, within a 
yard of the dark bairony, his wife and Bosinney passed. 
He caught the perfume of the gardenias that she wore, 
saw the rise and fall of her bosom, the languor in her 
eyes, her pa^-ced lips, and a look on her face that he did 
not know To the slow, swinging measure they danced 
by, and it seemed to him that they clung to each other ; 
he saw her raise her eyes, soft and dark, to Bosinney’s, 
and drop them again. 

Very white, lie turned back to the balcony, and leaning 
on it, gazed down on the Square ; the figures were still 
there looking up at the light with dull peisistency, the 
policeman's face, too, upturned, and staring, but he 
saw nothing of them. Below, a carriage drew up, two 
^^4gures got m, and drove away. . . , 
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That evening June and ©Id Jolyoh sat down to dinner 
^t the usual hour. The girl was in her customary high- 
necked frock, old Jolyon liad not dressed 

At breakfast she had spoken of the dance at Uncle 
Roger's, she wanted to go ; she had been stupid enough 
she said, not to think of asking any one to take her. It 
was too late now. 

Old Jolyon lifted his keen eyes. June was used to 
going to dances with Irene as a matter of course ! And 
deliberately fixing his gaze on her, he asked : " Why 
don't you get Iieno ? " 

No ! June dnf not want to ask Irene ; she \vould only 
go if- — it her grandfallier wouldn't rniud just h r juce— 
f'^r a little time I 

At lier look, so eager and worn, (id Jolyon had 
grumblingly consenled lie did not know what slic 
wanted, he said, witli going to a dance like tJiis, a poor 
affair, he w^oukl wxiger ; and she no more fit tor it than 
a cat ! Whe.t she wanted tvas sea air, and after 
general meeting of tlie Giobnlai Gtid Cunceh^ions he 
was ready* to take Jier. SJie didn t want to go away ? 
All I she would knock lier.'scif up ! Sie.ding a mournful 
Ic^ok at her he w^ent on with his breakfast. 

June went out early, and wandered ro.dlcssly about in 
the heat. Her little hglu ngiiie that lately Lad moved 
so lan*guidly about its bubines.s, was all on lire. She 
bought herself some flowt^rs. She wanted — she meant to 
look lier best. He wa^uld be there I She knew wxll 
enough that he had a card. She would show him that 
she did not care. But deep down in her heart she re.solvcd 
that evening to win him back. She came in flushed, and 
talked brightly all lunch ; old Jolyou w'as tliere, and 
he was deceived. 

In the aftemo©n she was overtaken by a desperate fit 
of sobbing. She strangled the noise against the pillows 
of her bed, but when at last it ceased she saw in the glass 
a swollen face with reddened eyes, and violet circles 
round them. She stayed in the darkened room till 
dinner time. 

Ail through that silent meal the struggle went on 
within her. She looked so shadowy and cxheiusted that 
old Jolyon told “ San key " to coun tennand the carriage, 
he would not have her going out. She was to go to 
bed 1 She made no resistance. She went up to her room. 



and sat in Ike dark. At ten o'clock she rang for her 
maid. 

'* Bring some hot water, and go down and tell Mr. 
Forsyte that I feel perfectly rented Srty that if he's too 
tired I can go to tlio dance by myself/' 

The maid hooked askance, and June tunicd on her 
imperiously. Go," she said, " bring the hut water at 
once I " 

Her ball-di'css still lay on the sofa, and waUi a sort of 
fierce care she amiyed licrsell, took the i lowers in her 
hand, and went down, her small lace earned high under 
its burden of hair. She could hear old joiyon in lii.s 
room as she passed. 

Bewildered and vexed, ho was diessmg it was past 
ten, tliey would not get tliere till eleven ; the girl was 
mad. But he dared not cross her — tlie exprcosio;; of her 
face at dinner haunted him. 

With great cboii}^ brushes he smootficd lii.s hair till 
it shone like silver uiidcr the light; then he, too, came 
out on the giuuiny staircjise 

June met him below, and, without a \vorcl,, went 
to the cani<vge 

When, after that drive wl’ich seemed to kist for ever, 
she entered Roger's drawing-room, she disg^iUncd under 
a mask of resolution a very torment of neivonsne.ss and 
emotion. The Iciding of ^lurac at what migiit be ^called 
" running after liira " w.us smothered b}? the drond tlial 
he might not be there, tliat she might not see him after 
all, and by that dogged re.solvc — ^somdiow, she did not 
know how — to win him back 

The sight of tlie ballroom, with its gleaming door, 
gave her a feeling of joy, of triumph, for rdic loved 
dancing, and when dancing she floated, so light was she, 
like a strenuous, eager kttle spirit, i lo ,’vould surely ask 
her to dance, and if he danced with her it w'ould all bo 
as it was before. She looked about her eagerly. 

The sight of Bosinney coming with Irene from the 
conservatory, with that strange look ol utter ab.sorplion 
on his face, struck her too suddenh^ They hau not 
seen — no one should sec — her distress, not even her 
grandfather. 

She put her liand on Joiyon 's arm, and said vei-y 
low ; — 

X must go home, Gran ; I feel ill/' 
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He hurried her away, grumbling to him.<!elf that he 
^ad known bow it would bo. 

To her he said nothhvg ; only when”* they were once 
more In the carriage, which hy some fr>rtunate chance 
had lingered near the door, he ashed her : " Wbat L? it, 
my darling ? 

Feeling her whole slcnde: body shaken by sobs, he waa 
terribly alarmed. o'aiSt have Blank to-inorTL-w. Ho 

would insist upoi; it Ho coakl not have her like this. 
. . . There, there I 

June maaterai htt sol^, and squeezing his hand 
feverishly, she 1^3^ Uiok xix her coruec, her face rnuified 
in a fib awl. 

Ho could (»nly see her eyes, fixed and staring in the 
dark, but he did not cease to stroke h'jr hand with his 
thin hngeia. 


CHy^FTEF TX 

rviKNlNG AT KICHMONO 

Other eycr> besides the eyes of June and of Soames had 
seen those two (aa Ku[>hemla had already begun to 
c.all them) coming from the conservatory ; other eyes 
had noticed the look on Bosinney’s face. 

There are moments when Nature reveals the passion 
hidden beneath tiie carelcisis calm of her ordinary moods 
— violent spring fiashicig white on almond -blossom 
through the purple clouds ; a snowy, moonlit peak, with 
its single star, soaring up to the passionate blue; or 
against the flam^ of sunset, an old yew-tree standing 
dark guardian of some fiery secret. 

There are moments, too, when in a pic.ture-gallcTy, a 
work, noted hy the casual spectator as * * * Titian — 
remarkably’- lino,” breaks through the defences of some 
Forsyte better lunched perhaps man hLs fellows, nnd holds 
him spellbound in a kind c^f ecstasy. There are things, he 
feels — there are thin^^s here which-^well. which things. 
Something imreasc»nuig, unreasonable, is upon him ; when 
he trios to define it with the precision of a practical man, 
it eludes him. sUns away, as the glow of the wine ha has 
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drunk is slipping away, leaving him cross, and conscious 
of his liver He feels that he has been extravagant, prodigal 
of something , \ irtuc has gone out of him He did m t 
desire tins glimpse of v^hat lay under the three stars of 
his catilcgiu Crod lorbid that he should know anythn g 
about lilt forces oi Nature I God forbid that he should 
admit for a moment tliat there are such things I Once 
admit that and where was he ^ One paid a shilling for 
entrance and another foi the progi amine 

The look which June had seen/ which other Forsytes 
had seen was hkc the sudden flishmg of a candle through a 
hole in some imaginaiy canvas, behind which it was 
being moved — the sudden flaming out of a vague, erratic 
glow shadowy and enticing It brought home to onlookers 
the consciousness that dangerous forces were at work. 
For a moment the\ noticed it with pic i‘^ure with mterest, 
then felt thev must not notice it at all 

It supplied however the reason of June's coming so 
late and di^appennng again \vithout d incing without 
even shakihg hands witli her lover She was ill it was 
said, and no wondci 

But here lhc> looked at each other guiHily They 
had no desire to spre ad scand il no desire to be ill natureu 
Who would ha\ e ^ And to oul^'ulcrs no word was breathed, 
unwritten law ke^-ping tliem silent 

Then came the news that Jure had gone to the seaside 
wath old Jol} on 

He had earned her off tj Bioadstairs for which place 
there was just then a feelmg Yarmouth ha\mg lost aste, 
m spite of Nicholas and no horsy tc going to the sea 
without intending to have an an for his money such as 
would render him bilious in a week lhat fatally ansto 
cratic tendency of the first Forsyte to drink Madeira had 
left his descendants undoubtedly acces ible 

So June went to the sea The family awaited develop- 
ments , there was nothing else to do * 

But how’ far — how far had *' those two *’ gone ^ How 
far were they going to go ^ Could they re illy be going at 
all ? Nothing could surely come of it, lor neither of them 
had any money At the most a flirtation, ending, as all 
such attachments should at the proper tune 

Soames s sister, Winifred Dartie, who had imbibed witli 
the breezes of Mavfair — she lived m Green Street — ^mone 
i^asluonable prmaples in regard to matrimonial behaviour 



tfiati W0C6 current, for instance, in Ladbroke Grove, 
laughed at the idea of there being anything in it. The 
^'dittle thing — Irene was taller than herself, and it was 
teal testimony to the solid worth of a Forsyte that she 
should always thus be a “ little thing ” — the little thing 
was bored. Why shouldn't she amuse hersell '> Soames 
was rather tiring ; and as to Mr. Bosinney — only that 
buffoon George would have called liim the Buccaneer — 
she maintaiTicd that he was very chic. 

This dictum — that Bosinney was caused quite a 

sensation. It failed to convince. That he w£ts “ good- 
looking in a vvny " they were prepared to admit, but that 
any one could call a man with his pronounced cheek- 
bones, curious eyes, and soft felt hats chic vas oiily 
another instance of Winifred's extravagant way of running 
after something new. 

It was that famous summer when* extravagance was 
fashionable, when the very earth was extravagant, 
chestnut-trees sprep.d with blossom, and tiowers drenched 
in perfume, as they had never been before ; when roses 
blew in every garden ; and for the swarming stars the 
nights had*hardty &]).ice ; when every day and all day 
long the sun, in full armour, swung his brazen shield 
above the Park, and people did strange things, lunching 
and dining in the open air. Unprccedeniefl the tale 
of cabs and carnages that streamed across the bridges of 
the shining river, bearing the upper-muidlc class in 
thousands to the green ghries of Bushey, Richmond, 
Kew, and Hampton Couit. Almost every lamily with 
any pretensions to be <d the carnage -ckiss paid one visit 
that year to the horse-chestnuts at Bushev, or took one 
drive amongst the Spanish chestnuts of Richmond Park. 
Bowling smoothly, if dustily, along, in a cloud of their 
own creation, they \vould shire fashionably at the antlered 
heads which the great slow deer raised out of a forest cf 
bracken that promised to autumn lovers such cover as 
was never seen before. And now and ag«un, as tlie amor o vs 
perfume of chestnut flowt-rs and of fern was drifted too 
near,* one wc>uld say to the otlicr : “ My dear I "Wliat a 
peculiar scent ! ” 

And the limc-fiowcrs that vear were of rare prime, neer 
honey-coloured. At the comers of London squares they 
gave out, as the sun went down, a perfume sweeter than 
the honey bees had taken — a perfume that stirred a 

a 






y^Ttiiiig unnamable in the hearts of Forsyxes ana xmj 
peers, taking the cool after dinner in the precincts <d those 
gardens to which they alone had keys. ^ ^ 

And that yearning made them linger amidst the dim 
shapes of flower-beds in the failing daylight, made them 
turn, and turn, and turn again, as though lovers were 
waiting for them — waiting for the last light to die away 
under the shadow of the branches. 

Some vague sympathy evoked by the scent of the limes, 
some sisterly desire to see for herself, some idea of 
demonstrating the soundness of her dictum that tlrcre was 
nothing in it ; or merely the craving to drive down 
to Richmond, irresistible that summer, moved the mother 
of the little Darties (of bnlc Publius, of Imogen, Maud, 


and Benedict) to write the following note to her sister- 
in-law : 


“ June 30. 


Dear Irene, — I hear that Soaincs is going to Henley 
to-morrow for the night. I tlioiight it would be great fun 
if w^e made up a little party and drove down to Richmond. 
Will you asli Mr. Besiiiney, and 1 will get young Flippard. 

“ Lmily (they called their mother hmiily — -it was so 
chic) will lend us the carriage. 1 wail call lor you and your 
young man at seven o'clock, 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

Winifred Dartie. 


Montague believes the dinner at the Crown and 
Sceptre to be quite eatable." 

Montague was Dartie 's second and better-known name 
— his first being Moses ; for lie was nothing if not a man 
of the world. 

Her plan met with more opposition ..from Providence 
than so benevolent a scheme deserved. In the first place 
young Flippard wrote : 


" Dear Mrs. Dartie, — Awfully sorry. Engaged two 
deep. 

" Yours, 

" Augustus Flippard." 


It was late to send into the byeways and hedges to 



this misforttjne, W!th the promptitude ard 
conduct of a rnotber, Winifred fell back on her husbanti. 
She bad, indeed, the decided but tolerant temperament 
that goes with a good deal of prof.l ^ fair hair, and greenish 
eyes. She wa.s seldom or never at a loss ; ot d at a loss, 
was always able to convert it tn+o a gain. 

Bartie, too, wap in good fc:ilher„ Erotic had failed to 
wm the Lancashire Eup Indeed, that celebrated animal, 
owned as ho was by a piHar of the turf, who had secretly 
laid many thou '^anrls .against him, had not ev<m started. 
The forty-eight hours that followed his scratcinng were 
among the darkest in Bartic's life. 

Visions of jame's haiintcd him dpv and night. Elack 
thoughts about Soames* mingled witii the faint hopes. 
On the Friday night he got drunk, so greatly was he 
atfecled. But on Saturday morning the true Stock 
Exchange inslinct triumphed wiUiin‘ him. Ouing some 
hundreds, vvhich by no possibility could he pay, he wont 
into town and put tb^m ail on Concj?.rtiaa for the Sallow n 
Borough M.Ludicap. 

As he said to Major Srroi ton, with whom he lunched at 
the Iseeurd ; '‘That little Jew boy, Nathans, had given 
him the tip. lie didn't care a cursli. He wash in— a 
mucker. If it didn't come up well then, damme, the old 
man would have to pay I 

A lx)ttle of Pol Rogcu to hl«5 own clierk had given him 
a new contempt for Jamr^ 

It came up. Cv/ncertina was squeezed home by her neck 
— a terrible squeak I But. as Dai-Hi? : There was 
nothing like pluck 1 

He was by no means averse to tlu' v'xpedition to Rich- 
mond. He would stand it lumseif 1 He cJierislied an 
admiration for Irene, and wished to be on more playful 
tenns with her. 

At half-past fIVe Liie Park I.ane footman came round 
to say : Mrs. Forsyte wa.s very sc.rn^ but one of the 
horses was coughing 1 

Undaunted by this further blow, Winifred at once 
despatched little Publius (now aged seven) with the nursery 
governess to Montpellier Square. 

They would go down in hansoms and meet at the 
Crown and Sceptre at 7.45. 

Bartie, on being told, was pleased enough. It was 
better than going down with your back to rtie horses/. 



He had no objection to driving down ‘with Irene. He 
supposed they would pick up the others at Montpelliei 
Square, and swop hansoms there ? ^ 

Informed that tlie meet was at the Crown and Sceptre, 
and that he would have to drive with his wife, he turned 
sulky, and said it was d d slow ! 

At seven o'clock they started, Dartie offering to bel 
the driver half a crown he didn't do it in the tluree* 
quarters of an hour. 

Twice only did husband and wife exchange remarks on 
the way. 

Dartic said : " It'll put Masicr Soomes's nose out oi 
joint to hear his wife's been driviii' a hansom with 
Master Bosinney 1 " 

Winifred replied : '' Don’t talk such nonsense, Monty I " 

" Nonsense ! ” repeated Daitie. “ You don't laiow 
women, my fine lady 1 " 

On the other occasion he merely asked • “ How am I 
looking ? A bit puffy about the gills ? That fi/z old George 
is so fond of is a windy wine 1 " 

He had been lunching with George Forsyte at tlie 
Haversnakc. , . 

Bosinney and Irene had arrived before them. They 
were standing in one of the long Frencli windows over- 
looking the river. 

Windows that summer were open all diy long, and all 
night too, and day and ni^ht Ihe ^^enls of llow'cis and 
trees came in, the hot •^reni ot parcbiT'g grass, and the 
cool scent of the heavy dews. 

To the eye of the observant Dartic his tivo guests did 
not appear to be making much luniiing, standing there 
close together, ivithout a word. Bosinney was a hungry- 
looking creature — not much go about him ! 

He left them to Winifred, however, and busied himself 
te order the dinucr. »■ 

A Forsyte will require good, if not delicate feeding, but 
a Dartic will tax the resources of a Crown and Sceptre. 
Living as he does, from hand to mouth, nothing is too 
good for him to cai ; and he will eat it. His drink too, wiU 
need to be carefully provided ; there is much drink in 
this ooimtry not good enough " for a Dartie ; he will 
liave tlie b^t. Paying for things vicariously, there is no 
reason why he should stint himself. To stint yourself is 
the mark of a fool, not of a Dartie. 
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The best of everything I No sounder principle on which 
a* man can base liis life, whose father-in-law has a very 
considerable income, and a partiality for his grand- 
children. 

With his not unable eye Dartie had spotted this weak- 
ness in James the very first year after little Publius's 
arrival (an error) ; he had profited by liis perspicacity. 
Four little Darties were now a sort of perpetual insurance. 

The feature of the. feast was unquestionably the red 
mullet. This delectable fish, brought from a considerable 
distance in u. state of almost peifect preservation, was 
first fried, then boned, then served in ice* with Madeira 
punch in place of sauce, accoiding to a recipe known to 
a few men of the world. 

Nothing else calls for remark e.vcept the payment of 
the bill by Dartie. 

He had made himself extremely agreeable throughout 
the meal ; liis bold, adnuring stare seldom abandoning 
Irene's face and bguie. As he was obliged to confess to 
liimself, he got no cluingc out oi her — she was cool enough, 
as cool as her shoulders looked under theii* veil of creamy 
lace, lie expected to have caught her out in some little 
game with Bosinney ; but not a bit of it, she kept up her 
end remarkably well. As for that architect chap, he was 
as glum as a bear willi a sore head — Winifred could barely 
get a word out of him i ho ate nothing, but he certainly 
took liis liquor, and liis face kepi getting vrhiter, and his 
eyes looked queer. 

It was all very amubirig. , , 

For Dartie liimself was in capital form, and talked 
freely, with a certain poignancy, being no fool. He told 
two or three stones verging on the miproper, a concession 
to the company, Jor Ins stories were not used to verging. 
He proposed Irene's health in a muck speech. Nobodj^ 
drai^ it, and Winifred said : ** Don’t be such a clown, 

Monty 1 " • ■. -uv 

At her suggestion they went after dinner to the public 
terrace overlooking the river. 

" I should like to see the common people making love,” 
she said, ” it’s such fun I '' 

There were numbers of them walking in the cool, after 
the day’s heat, and the air was alive with the eound of 
yoice^ coarse and loud, or soft as though murmuring 
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It >va5 not long belore Winifred *s better sense — she was 
the only Forsyte present — secured them an empty bench^ 
They sat down in a row. A heavy tree spread a tliick 
canopy above their heads, and the haze darkened slowly 
©ver the river. 

Dartie sat at tlic end, next to him Irene, then Bosinney, 
then Winifred. TJierc was hardly room for four, and the 
man of tlie world could feel Irene’s arm cnislicd against 
his own ; lie knew that she co.uld not witlidraw it witliont 
seeming rude, and this amused liirn ; he devised every now 
and again a movement that would bring her closer still. 
He tliought : ** That Buccaneer JoJuiny shan’t have it all 
to himself ! It's a pretty tight fit, certainly ! 

From far <1nwn below on the dark uver came drifting 
the tinlcle ol a ui.indoliiu:. uiid voices singing the old 
round ; 

A boat, a boat, nvto the fe^ry, 

Foy ii'Sll go Ci'.f and he inci/v, 

And lau^h, anU quofj, and dnuh bnjwn sherry I ** 

And suddenly the moon appeared, vouiig and tender, 
floating up on her back frouL beJund a. tree ; and as 
though she had bread bed, the air was cooler, but down tha,t 
cooler air came alwavs the war in odour of the limes. 

Over his cigar Dartie peered round at Bosinney, who 
was sitting with his arms crossed, slaving straight in front 
of him, and on )iis frice the look of a man being tortured. 

And Darlie sliot a ghiiicf at tlic face between, so veiled 
by the overhanging shack .*v' that it was but like a darker 
Piece of the darkness shaped and brcatlicd on ; soft, 
mysterious, cxitiriu" 

A hush had faii ii on the noisy terrace, as il all the 
strollers were tlunidag scxrets too prccidas to be spoken. 

And Dartie thought : Women I ” 

The glow died above the river, llie singing ceased ; the 
young moon hid behind a tree, and all was dark. He 
pressed himself against Irene. 

He was not alarmed at the shuddering than ran through 
the limbs he tonchecl, ur at the In'ublcd, scornful look of 
her eyes. He felt licr Hying to draw her. self away, and 
smiled. 

It must be confessed tiiat the man of the world had 
. drunk q^uite as much as was good for him. 
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^ Witli thick lips parted under his well-curled moustaches, 
and Jiis bold eyes aslant upon her, ha had the malicious 
look of a satyr. 

Along the pathway of sky between the hedges of the 
tree tops the stars clustered forth ; like mortals beneath, 
they seemed to shift and swarm and whisper. Then on the 
terrace the buzz broke out once more, and Dartie thought . 

Ah 1 he's a poor, hungry dooldng devil, that Bosinney ! ” 
and again he pressed himself against Irene. 

The mr.vement deserved a better success. She rose, and 
th^ all followed her. 

The man of the world was more than ever determined 
to see what she was made of. Along the terrace he kept 
close to her elbow'. He had within him much good wine. 
There was the long drive home, the^ long drive and the 
warm dark and the pleasant closeness of tJie hansom cab 
— ^w'ith its insulation from the world devised by some great 
and good man. That hungiy arcliitect chap might drive 
with his wife — he wished him joy of her I And, conscious 
that his voice was not too stcacl5% he was careful not to 
speak ; but a ssmile had become fixed on his thick lips. 

They strolled along towaid tlic cabs awaiting them 
at the farther end. His pi m Jiad the merit of all great 
plans, an almost brutal sirni)licit3^ — he would merely keep 
at her elbow till she got in, and get in quickly after lier. 

But when Irene reached the cab she did not get in ; she 
slipped, instead, to the horse’s head. Dartie was not at the 
moment sufiicicnUy master of his legs to follow. She stood 
stroking the horse’s nose, and, in Ins annoyance, Bosinney 
was at her side first. She turned and spoke to him rapidly, 
in a low voice ; the words TJiat man " reached Dartie. 
He stood stubbornly by the cab step, waiting for her to 
come back. He kiicw' a trick worth tw o of tliat I 

Here, in the lamp-light, liis figure (no more than medium 
height), well squarpd in its white evening waistcoat, his 
light overcoat flung over his arm, a pink liew/cr in his 
button-hole and on his dark lr.ee tliat look of confident, 
good-humoured insolence, he was at his best — a thorough 
man of the world. 

Winifred was alieady in her cab. Dartie reflected that 
Bosinney would have a poori^h time m that cab if he 
didn't look sharp 1 Suddenly he received a push whxdi 
^nearly overturned him in the road. Bosinney's vok:e 
in his ear ; "1 am taking Irene b^ck; do 31^ 
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understand ? ” He saw a face white with passion, and 
eyes that glared at him like a wild cat’s. 

Eh ? ** he stammered. What ? Not a bit ! You 
take my wife I 

** Get away 1 " hissed Bosinney ; “ or I’ll throw you 
into the road I 

Dartie recoiled ; he saw as plainl}^ as possible that the 
fellow meant it. In tlie space he made Irene had slipped 
by, her dress brushed his legs, Bosinney stepped in after 

her. 

" Go on 1 " he heard the Buccaneer cry. The cabman 
flicked his horse. It sprang forward. 

Dartie stood for a moment dumbfounded ; then, 
dashing at the cab where liis wife sat, he scrambled in. 

“ Drive on I ” he shouted to the driver, and don't 
you lose sight of that fellow in front 1 " 

Seated by his wife’s side, he burst into imprecations. 
Calming himself at last with a supreme effort, lie added : 

" A pretty mess you’ve made of it, to let the Buccaneer 
drive home with her ; why on earth CQuldn’.t you keep 
hold of him ? He's mad with love : any fool can see that I " 

He drowned Winifred's rejoinder with fresh calls to 
the Almighty ; nor was it until they reached Barnes that 
he ceased a Jeremiad, in the course of which he had abused 
her, her father, her brother, Irene Bosinney, the name of 
Forsyte, his own children, and cursed the day wiren he 
had ever married. 

Winifred, a woman of strong character, let him have his 
say. at the end of wliich he lapsed into sulky silence. His 
angry eyes never deserted the back of that cab, which, 
like a lost chance, hdunted the darkness in front of him. 

Fortunately he could not hear Bosinney’s passionate 
pleading — that pleading which the man of the world’s 
conduct had let loose like a flood ; he could not see Irene 
shivering, as though some garment had been tom from 
her, nor her eyes, black and moumfuf, like the eyes of a 
beaten child. He could not hear Bosinney entreating, 
antreatifig, alwa 3 rs entreating ; could not hear her sudden, 
soft weeping, nor see that poor, hungry looking devil, 
awed and tromblingj humbly toucliing her hand. 

In Montpellier Square their cabS^n, following his 
, ihetruetions to the letter, faithfully drew up behind the 
cab in front. The Dartiee saw Boainney spring out, and 
follow, and hasten op the steps wnh bent b«!a||^‘ 
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She evidently had her key in her hand, for she disappeared 
at once. It was impossible to teU whether she had turned 
to speak to Bosinney. 

The latter came walking past their cab ; both husband 
and wife had an admirable view of his face in the light of 
a street lamp. It was working with violent emotion. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Bosinney 1 " called Winifred. 

Bosinney started, clawed oh his hat, and hurried on. 
He had obviously forgotten tlieir existence. 

There ! said Dartie, " did you see the beast’s face ? 
What did I say ? Fine games 1 ” He improved the 
occasion. 

There had so clearly been a crisis in th t tab that 
Winifred was unable to defend her theory. 

She said : — 

'' I shall say nothing about it. I ‘don’t see any use in 
making a fuss’ 1 ” 

With that view Dartie at once concurred ; looldng 
upon James as a private preserve, he disapproved ol his 
being disLu/bed by the troubLis of others. 

“ Quite right, he said ; " let Soames look after himself. 
He’s jolly wdl able to 1 ” 

Thus spealdng, the Darties entered their habitat in 
Green Street, the rent of which was paid by James, and 
sought a well eanied rest. The hour was midnight, and 
no Forsytes remained abroad in the streets to spy out 
Bosinney ’s wanderings ; to see him return and stand 
against the rails of the Square garden, back from the glow 
of the street lamp ; to see him stand there in the shadow 
of the trees, w^a telling the Jiouse w^here in the dark was 
hidden she whom he would have given tlie world to see 
for a single minute — she who was now to him the breath 
of the lime-trecs„the meaning of the light and the darkness, 
tlie very beating of his own heart. 
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CHAPTER X 

mA GNOSIS OF A FORSYTE 

It is in the nature of a Forsyte to be ignorant that he is 
a Fors^^te ; but young Jolyoii well aware of being 
one. He had not known it till after tlie decisive step 
which had made him an outcast ; since then the know- 
ledge had been with liim continually. lie felt it throughout 
his alliance, throughout all his dealings witii liis second 
wife, who was ern])Uaticiilly not a Forsyte. 

fie knew that ii he had not possessed in great measure 
the eye for what lie wanted, the tenacity to bold on to it, 
the sense of tlic folly of wasting that for which he had 
given so big a price— in other words, the *' sense of pro- 
perty” — ^lie could never have retained her (perhaps never 
would have desired to retain her) with him through all 
the financial troubles, slights, and inisConstfuctions of 
those fifteen ^rears ; never have induced her to marry him 
on the deatli of his first wife ; never have lived it all 
through, and come up, as it were, thin, but smiling. 

He was one of tliosc' men who, scaled cross-legged like 
miniature Chinese idols in the cages of their own hearts, 
are ever smiling at themselves a doubting smile. Not that 
this smile, so intimate and eternal, interfered with his 
actions, which, lilce liis chin and liis temperament, were 
quite a peculiar blend of softness and determination. 

He was conscious, too, of being a Forsyte in his work, 
that painting of water-colours to wliich he devoted so 
much energy, alw^ays with an eye on himself, as though 
lie could not take so unpractical a pursuit quite seriously, 
and alw^ays with a certain queer uneasiness that he did 
not malce more money at it. 

It was then, this consciousness of what it meant to be 
a Forsyte, that made him receive the following letter from 
old Jolj^on with a mixture of sympathy and disgust : 

•• Sheldrake House, 

•* Broadstairs, 

July I. 

, lOi (Thft handwriting; jtiad 
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■Very little in the thirty odd years that he remcTn bored it.) 
^We have boon here now n hutniiiht, and have hod good 
weather on the whole. The air is bracing, biit my liver 
is out of order, and I sliall be glad enough to get back to 
town. I cannot say much for June, her healtti and spirits 
are very indifieroat, and I don't see wliat is to come of it. 
She says noUiing, but it is clear that she is harping in 
this engagement, which is an engagcrruMit and no engage- 
ment, £iiKl — goodncHi knows what. 1 liave grave doubts 
whether she ought in bo allowed to return to London on 
the present state of allairs, but she is so sell-wilkd that 
she might tnke it into her head to come up at any moment. 
The fact is some one ought to speak to BL Mi.it-y and 
ascertain what he means. Titi afraid nf t!iis mysdf, for 
I should certainly rap him over the knuckl(»s, L'Ui 1 thouglit 
that you, knowing li:n at the Club, mield put ui a word, 
and get to ascertain what the fclliAv is about. You will 
of course in no way commit June. I shall be clad to hear 
from you in the course of a few days whel’uor you have 
succeedec^ in f^aining anv information. The situation i.s 
very distressing to me, 1 worry- about it at night. With 
my love to Jolly and Holly. 

“ r am, 

Y(.ur affect, fatlier, 

Jo LYON FoRSVTK.'' 

Young J.;lvon pr.^dcred this letter so long and soriom ly 
that Ills wile noticed his prcoccupahori. and a-kod him 
what was the matter. He replied : “ Nothing." 

It was a fixed principle with him never to allude to 
June. She might taJee alann, he did not know what she 
might think ; he Jiastencd therefore to banish from his 
manner all tra<;es of ci^>sorption, but in this he was about 
as successful as his father would have been, for lie had 
inherited all old Jolyon’s transparency in matters of 
domestic finesse ;• and young ^Irs. Jolyon, busying herself 
over the affairs of the hou^c, went about with tightened 
lips, stealing at him unfalhcmable looks. 

He started for the Club in the alternuon with the letter 
in his pocket, and without having made up his mind. 

To sound a man as to his intentions was peculiarly 
unpleasant to him ; nor did his own anomalous position 
dipainish this unpleasantness. It was so like his fatnily* 
the people they knew and mixed withk to 
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enforce what tliey called their nghts over a man, to bring 
hipi np to the mark ; so like them to cany their bnsine’^s 
pnnciples into their pnvate relations 1 

And how tliat phrase m the letter — You will, of 
course, m no way commit June ” — gave the whole tiling 
away. 

Yet the letter, with the personal gnevance the concern 
ior June, the ** lap over the knuckles," was all so natural 
No wonder his lather wanted to know what Bosmney 
meant, no wonder he was angry 

It was difficnll to refuse I But why give the thing to 
him to do ^ Th xt was surely quite iinb< coming ; but so 
long as a Forsyte got whit he was dftei he was not too 
particular about the means, provided txp]jcarances were 
saved. 

How should he set about it or how refuse > Botli 
seemed impossible So 5ounqJohonl 

He arrived at the Club at Ihuc o dock and the fir,t 
person he saw was Bosmney himself, *^01. ted in a corner, 
stanng out of the window 

Young Jol>on sat down not far off and ‘bcgih nervously 
to reconsider his position He h oked covcril} at T»o'Ninne3 
sitting there unconscious lie did not know lum \ery well 
ind studied him attentively foi pcrhips tlie fiist +ini^ ; 
an unusual-looking man, iinhl c in die face, and ni inner 
to most of the other membcis of th^ Club — \oung Jf^lyon 
himself, howcvci different he had become in mood and 
temper, had always retimed the neat reticence of Forsyte 
appearance He <ilonc anu ng Fors3^te-, was ignorant of 
Bosmney s nickname Fhr sn'^n w as unu*^ual not ecce ntiic 
but unu'^ual , he look'd worn too Jiiggsrd hollow m 
the cheeks benenth those bu Ingh cheekbones, tl ough 
without any aj penance of iF health for lie wts sti(mgl> 
built with curlv nair that seemed to shotv all the vitality 
®f a fine constitution 

Something in his face and attitude touched young 
lolyon He knew what ^uffciing was like, and tins man 
Ic>oked as if he were suffering 

He got up and touched Jn^ arm 

Bosmney started but exhibited no sign of embarrass- 
ment on seeing who it was 

Young Jolyon sat down 

" I haven't seen you for a long time," he said. " How 
are yoa getting on with my cousm's house ? " 
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" It’ll be finished in about a week,” 

• ” I congratulate you I ” 

” Thanks — I don't know that it's much of a subject 
for congratulation.” . 

“ No ? ” queried young Jolyon ; “I should have 
thought you'd be glad to get a long job like that off your 
hands ; but 1 suppose you feel it much as 1 do when I 
part with a picture — a sort of cliild ? ” 

He looked Idiidly ^^t Bosinney. 

” Yes/’ said the latter more cordially, ” it goes out 
from you and there’s an end of it. I didn't know you 
painted.” 

“ .Only water-colours ; I don't say 1 beli^^^e in my 
work.” 

“Don’t believe in it? Then how can you do it? 
Work’s no xisc unless you believe hi -it 1 ” 

” Good/' said young Jolyon ; “ it’s exactly what I’ve 
always said. By-tlic-bye. have you noticed that whenever 
one says ‘ Good/ one always adds ' it’s exactly what I’ve 
always said ! ' But if you ask me how I do it, I answer, 
because I’fn a iP'orsyte.” 

” A Forsyte 1 I never thought of you as one 1 ” 

” A Forsyte,” replied young Jolyon, “ is not an un- 
common animal. There are hundreds among the members 
of this Club. Hundreds out there in the streets ; you 
meet them wherever you go I ” 

” And how do you tell them, may I ask ? ” said 
Bosinney. 

” By their sense of property. A Forsyte takes a practical 
— one might say a common-sense — view of things, and a 
practical view of things is based fundainenlally on a 
sense of property. A Forsyte, you will notice, never gives 
liimself ciway.” 

“ Joking ? ” • 

Young Jolyon’s eye twinkled. 

” Not much. As a Forsyte myself, I have no business 
to talk. But I’m a kind of thoroughbred mongrel ; now, 
there’s no mistaking you. You’re as different from me as 
I am from my Uncle James, who is the perfect specimen 
of a Forsyte. His sense of property is extreme, w’hile 
you have practically none. Witliout me in between, you 
would seem like a different species. I’m the missing Imk. 
We, are, of course, all of us the slaves of property, and I 
that it's a question of degree, but what X call a. 
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' Foreyte ’ is a inaii ^lio la decidedly more than less a 
slave of pi Opel ty. He knows a good tiling, he knows ^ 
safe thing, and lus gnp on property- it doesn't matter 
whether ii be wives, lionises money, or leputation — is his 
hall-mark.'* * 

“ Ali ! munnuied Huhirmey \ou should patfent 
the woicl.'' 

** 1 should like/* said youn^ ' lo let lure on it . 

' Properties and quality of a rors 3 "te ! This little animal, 
disturbed by the ndicuic of his owr* sort, is unafiected in 
his motions by the laughter of sliange aeatures (you oi 
I). Herediuuily disputed to myo]'>ia, he recognises only 
the persons arid hatnUits of lus own species, amongst 
which he passes rtn existeiiv^e of Lcrn|jenii\e Lianquillily.*’ 
“ You talk ol tlieni/* sjad i^siiuiey, “ as if they were 
half England ’* • 

"They iiie/' repeated young Jolyun, " iialf England, 
and the better half, too, the sale hall, the three per cent, 
half, the half that counts. It's then wealth and security 
that makes cverytliing possible ; makes youi art possible, 
makes literature, science, oven religion, possible! without 
Forsytes, who believe iii none of these things, but turn 
them all to use, where shuuhl we bo ? My dear sir, the 
Forsytes are the ruiddlem^Mi the commercials, tJie pillars 
of society, the comei-stunes of cunvcatiou ; evcr;^hing 
that is admirable I " 

" I don't know whether 1 catch your dnlt:/* said 
Bosinney, " but I fancy there are plenty of Forsytes, as 
you call them, in my profession.*' 

"Certainly/' replied young Joiyon. "The great 
majoritj^ of areiiiiecis, painters oi wnters have no 
principles, like any other I'oisytes. Art, literature, 
religion, survive by virtue of the few cranks who really 
believe in such tluiigs, and the > Fori^ytes who make 
a commercial use of them. At a low esumate, Uiree- 
fourtlis of our Royal Academicians aie^ Forsytes, seven- 
eighths of our novelists, a large proportion of the press. 
Of science I can’t speak ; they are magnificently repre- 
sented in religion ; in the iluuse of Commons perhaps 
more numerous than anywhere ; the aristocracy speak; 
for itself. But I’m not laughing. It is dangerous to go 
against the majority — and what a majority I " He fixed 
his eyes on Bosinney : " It’s dangerous to let anything 
carry you away — house, a picture, a — woman I *' 
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They looked at each other And as though he had 
clphe tliat vihich no Forsyte did — given himself away, 
yoting Jolyon drew into his shell Bosinney broke the 
silcJnce. 

'‘"Why do you take your own people as the type ^ ’* 
said he. 

“My people,** icjhtd \onr^^ lol < n, “are not very 
extieme, and they 1 ive their own ptivate pf culiuities, 
like ^very other tamilv but 1h<^v pc)ss< ss in a rem irkable 
degree those two qualities wliuh are do rt il ttsls of a 
hprsyte — the power of never being able to give yourself 
up to anything soul and body, and the ‘ sense of 
property * * 

Po^nney snulcd * H w about the big one, foi 
instance '* 

* Do you mean Switfcju a^^l^ed >oung Jolyon 
“All! in SvMtliiii tluie srmcthiig d ‘-till Th^ 

town and middle cl iss life Invtn 1 due Ud him yet 
Ml the old centuries of framework and biutc force have 
settled in him, and there ihovve sticl for ad Its so 
distinguished ** • 

Bosinney seemed to pmder ** Well yc u’ve hit your 
cousin boames oil to the lilt he said si dvJcnIv Hell 
never blow his bruns out 

Young Jolyon shot i1 him a penetrating glance 

“No ho said ‘ he won t llial s why lie s to be 
reckoned with kook out for then ‘'nj> ! Its tisy to 
laugh but doii t mi t ike me It d tsn t do to dtsj: ise a 
Forsyte , it docsn t do io disn g ird them I ’* 

“ Yet you*ve done it in ! * 

\oung Jolyon a^knowkilged the hit b} losing his 
smile 

“You forget,** he said with a queer prule “I can 
hold on, too — Dm a ^ m\ clf a ill in the 

path of great forces the nan who le ives the <^hclter of 
the wall — well — ypu kno»v what I mean I don t,** he 
ended very low, as the ugh itltnng i threat, “ lecommend 
every man to — go— mv — wtv It dt pends * 

The colour inched into Bosinney s lace, but soon re- 
ceded leaving it sallow brown as betore He gave a 
short laugh, tiiat left his lips fjxtd m a queer fierce smile , 
his eyes mocked young Jo1>od 

“ Thanks," he said It s deuced kind of vou But 
you're not the only chaps that can hold on, * He rose. 
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Young Jolyon looked after him as he walked Away, 
and, resting his head on his hand, sighed 

In the drowsy, almost empty room the only sonnicfs 
were the rustle of ne^^spapers, the scraping of matckes 
being struck He staved a long time without moving, 
living over again those wlicn he too had sat l^ng 
hours watching the clock \\ iiting lor the minutes to pass 
— ^long hours full of tlie hirmerls of uncertault^^ and of a 
fierce, sweet aching , and the s*ov dchcious agony of that 
season came back to him with its old poignancy The 
sight of Bosinney, with his hagg ird face, and his restless 
eyes always i\andenng to the clock, had roused m 
him a pity, with which was min^lf'd strange, irresistible 
envy 

He knew the signs so well Wliillicr was he going — 
to what sort of fite ^ What li|nd of woman was it who 
was drawing him to her by tliat magnetic force which no 
consiaeratioii of honour, no principle no inteicst would 
withstand , from wliich the only escape was flight 

Flight I But why should Bosinney fly ^ A man fled 
’^hen he w'-as m danger of dcstro3ang hearth .and home, 
when there were diildien, when he fell himself tr'imphng 
down ideals breaking something But here, so he had 
heard, it was all broken to his hand 

He himself had not fled, nor would he fly if it were all 
to come over again Yet he haJ gone furthei than 
Bosinney, had biokcn up Ins own unhappy home, not 
some one clse’e And the old •>a\ing came back to him 
A man’s fate lies in his own heart ” 

In his own heart I The proof of the pudding was in the 
eating — Bosinney had sull tv» eot his pudding 

His thoughts pass^'d to tlie woman, the woman whom 
he did not know, but the outline of whose story he had 
heard a 

An unhappy marriage I No ill Ireatment — only that 
indefinable inalaise that lemble bhgl^t which killed all 
sweetness under Heaven , and so from day to day, from 
night to night, from week to week, from year to year, 
till death should end it < 

But young Jolyon, the bitterness of wr v twv leelings 
tune had assuag^, saw Soaraes s side of the qm too 
Whence should a man like his cousm, saturated with all 
t!ie |»te}iidices and beliefs of hts class, draw the msight or 
inspiration necessary to break up this life ? It was a 
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Question of imagination, of projecting himself into the 
mture beyond the unpleasant gossip, sneers, and tattle 
that followed on such separatu)ns, beyond the passing 
pangs that the lack of the sight of lier would cause, beyond 
the grave disapproval of the woithy But few men, and 
especially few men of Soanies s cUss, had imagination 
enough for that A deal of mortals in this woild, and not 
enough imagination to go round ! And sweet Heaven, 
what a difference between theory and practice ; many a 
man, perhaps even Soames, held cinvalrous views on such 
matters who ^\hf n the shoe pinched found a dislinguishmg 
factor that made of liimself an excepiion. 

Then, too, he distrusted his judgment He had been 
tlirongh the expciience himself, had tasted to the dregs 
the bitterness oi .ni unhappy marriage, and how could he 
take the v<idc and dispaiisionate vigv of those who had 
never been within sound of the battle ^ His evidence 'was 
too first-hand— like the evidence on military matters of a 
soldiei 'who had been thiough much active service, agniii'^t 
that of civilians who have not suffered the disadvantage 
of seeing •things too close Most people would consider 
such a inariiagc as that of Sounies and Irene quite fairly 
successful ; he had money, she had beauty ; it was a 
case for compromise There was no reason why they 
should not jog along, even if tliey hated each other. It 
'would not matter if they went their own ways a little so 
long as the decencies were observed — the sanctity of tlie 
m image tie, of the common liome, respected Half the 
marriages of the uppei classes were conducted on tliese 
lines • Do not olfeud the susceptibilities of Society ; do 
not offend the susceptibilities of the Church. To avoid 
offending these is worth the sacrilice of any pnvate 
feelings The advantages of the stable home are 'vasible, 
tangible, so many pieces of property ; there is no risk in 
the status quo To break up a home is at the best a 
dangerous experiijient, and selfish into the bargain. 

This was the case for the defence, and young Jolyon 
sighed. 

" The coic of it all.” he thought, " is property, but 
there are many people who would not like it put that 
way. To them it is the sanctity of the marriage tie ; ” 
but the sanctity of tlie marriage lie is dependent on 'the 
sanctity of the family, and the sanctity of the family is 
dependent on the sanctity of property. And yet I 
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all these people are followers of One who never owne4' 
anything. It is curious I ^ 

And again young Jolyon siehed. 

Am I going on my way home to ask any poor devils 
I meet to share my dinner, which will then be too little 
for myself, or, at all events, for my wife, who is necessary 
to mv healtli and happiness ? It may be that after all 
Soanies does well to exercise his rights and support oy 
his practice the sacred principle of property which benefits 
us all, with the exception ol those who — ^suffer by the 
process."' 

And so he left his chair, threaded his way through the 
maze of seats, took his hat, and languidly up tlie hot 
streets crowded wiUi carnages, recking with dusty odours, 
wended his way home. 

Before reaching Wistaria Avenue he removed old 
Jolyon 's letter from lus pocket, and tearing it carefully 
into tiny pieces, Sfatlered them in the dust of the road. 

He let himself in wnth his key, and called his wife's 
name. But she had gone out, taking Jolly and Holly, and 
the house was empty , alone in the g*-rdenp the dog 
Balthasar lav m tlie shade snapping at Hies 

Young Jolyon took his seat there, too, under the pear- 
tree that bore no fiuit. 
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bOSlNNEY ON I'AROLE 

The day after the evening at Riciimond S names leiunied 
froiQ Henley by a rnoniing trahi Nnt ce*nslitntionaUy 
interested ih amphibious sports, lus visit lud been one 
of business rather lliau pleasure, a client ol some im- 
portance having asked him down 

He went straight to tlie City, but finding slack, 

he left at three o’clock, glad of this chance to get homo 
quietly lieue did not expect him Hut that he had any 
desiie to spy on her actions, but there was no harm ia 
111 us unexpectedly surveying the scene- 

A Iter changing to Park clothes he vvent into tlie drawing- 
room She was silling idly in the corner ol the sofa, hei 
favourite seat ; and there w’cte circles under her eyes, as 
though sliohad not slept. 

He asked : “ How is it you lo in i* Aie you expecting 
somebody 

“ Yea “that u>, imt t)aTUv,uhuiv 
Who P 

“ Mr. Bosiiiney said he migiii conit* 

** Bosinney He ought to be at work/* 

To this she made no answci, 

" Well,” stiid Soaines, ” 1 want you to come out to the 
Stores with me. and after that we'll go to the Park.” 

” I don’t want to go out ; I have a headache.” 

Soames replied , ” If ever I want you to do anything, 
you've always got a headache. It'll do you good to come 
and sit under the trees.” 

She did not answer. 

Soames was silent for &ome minutes , nt last he said : 
” I don’t know what your idea of a wife's duty is. 1 
never have kr:own I ” 

He had not expected her to reply, but she did. 

” I have tried to do what you want ; it’s not my fault 
that I haven’t been able to put my licart into iL” 

” Whose fault is it then ? ” He tvatched her askance. 

” Before we were married you promised to let me go 
if our marriage was not a success. Is it a success i " 
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Soames frowned. 

“ Success/' he stammered ; " it would be a success U 
you behaved yourself properly 1 " 

“ I have tried," said Irene. " Will you let me go ? " 

Soames turned away. Secretly alarmed, he took refuge 
in bluster. 

“ Let you go ? You don't know what you're talking 
about. Let you go ? How can I let you go ? We’re 
married, aren’t we ? Then, what are you tallang about ? 
For God’s sake, don’t let’s have any of this sort of 
nonsense 1 Get your hat on, and come and sit in the 
Park." 

" Then you won’t let me go ? ’’ 

He felt her eyes resting on him with a strange, touching 
look, 

" Let you go 1 ’’ he said ; and what on earth would 
you do with yourself if I did ? You’ve got no money ! " 

" I could manage somehow." 

He took a swift turn up and down the room ; then 
came and stood before her. 

“ Understand," he said, " once and for alj, I won't 
have you say this sort of tiling. Go and get your hat on I ” 

She did not move. 

" I suppose," said Soames, " you don't w^ant to miss 
Bosinney if he comes I " 

Irene got up slowly and left the room. She came down 
with her hat on. 

They went out. 

In the Park, the motley hour of mid-aftenioon, when 
foreigners and other pathetic folk drive, thinking tliem- 
selves to be in fashion, had passed ; the right, the proper 
hour had come, was nearly gone, before Soames and Irene 
seated themselves under the Achilles statue. 

It was some time since he had enjoyed her company 
in the Park. That was one of the past delights of the first 
two seasons of his married life, when to feel liiinself tlie 
possessor of tliis gracious creature before all London had 
been his greatest, though secret, pride. How many 
afternoons had he not sat beside her, extremely neat, 
with light grey gloves and faint supercilious smile, nodding 
to acquaintances, and now and again removing his hat ! 

His light grey gloves were still on his hands, and on 
his lips his smile sardonic, but where the feeling in his 
h^ait ? 
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The seats were emptying fast, but still he kept her 
there, silent and pale, as though to work out a secret 
punishment. Once or twice he made some comment, and 
she bent her head, or answered Yes with a tired smile. 

Along the rails a man was walking so fa.st that people 
stared after him when he passed. 

Look at that ass I '* said Soames ; "he must be mad 
to walk like i hat in this he^t 1 " 

He turned ; Irene had made a rapid movement. 

" Hallo I " he said'; " it*s our friend the Buccaneer I " 

And he sat still, with his sneering smile, conscious that 
Irene was sitting still, and smiling too. 

" Will she bow to him ? *' he thought. 

But she made no sign. 

Bosinney reached the end of the rails, and came walking 
back amongst the chairs, quartering his ground like a 
pointer. When he saw them he stopped dead, and raised 
liis hat. 

The smile never left Soames's face ; he also took off liis 
liat. 

Bosinney came up, looking exhausted, like a man after 
hard pJiysical exercise ; tlic sweat stood in drops on his 
brow, and Soamrs’s smile seemed to say : " YouVe had a 
tr;yung time, my friend I . . . What arc you doing in the 
Park ? " he asked. " We thouglit you despised such 
frivolity I " ' 

Bosinney difl not seem to Iiear ; he made his answer 
to Irene : "I've been round to your place ; I hoped I 
should find you in/' 

Somebody tapped Soames on the back, and spoke to 
him; and in the exchange of those plalitndes over his 
shoulder, he missed her answer, and took a resolution, 

" WcTe just going in," he said to Bosinney; " you'd 
better come bac^ to dinner with us," Into that invitation 
he put a strange bravado, a stranger pathos ; " You 
canT deceive mej" his look and voice seemed saying, 
" but see — I trust you — Trn not afraid of you I " 

They started back to Montpellier Square together, 
Irene between them. In the crowded streets Soames went 
on in front. He did not listen to their conversation ; the 
strange resolution of trustfulness he had taken seemed to 
animate even his secret conduct. Like a gambler, he said 
to himself : " It’s a card I dare not throw a\\(ay — I must 
play it for what it's worth* 1 have not too many chances/'; 
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He dressed slowly, heard her leave her room and go 
downstairs, and, for full five minutes afler, dawdled about 
in his dressing-room. Then he went down, purposely 
shutting the door loudly to show that he was coming. 
He found them standing by the hearth, perhaps talkhig, 
perhaps not ; he could not say. 

He played his part out in the farce, the long evening 
through — his manner to his guest more friendly than it 
l\ad ever been before ; and when at last Bosinney went, 
he said : You must come again soon ; Irene likes to 
have you to talk about the house I ’* Again his voice had 
the strange bravado and the stranger pathos ; but his 
hand was cold as ice. 

Loyal to his resolution, he turned away from their 
parting, turned away from his wife as she stood under 
the hanging lamp to "say good-night — away from the sight 
of her golden head shhung so under tlie hght, of her smiling 
mournful lip.s ; away from the sight of Bosinney's eyes 
looking at her, so like a dog's looking at its master, 

And he went to bed with the certainty that Bosinney 
was in love with his vdfe. 

The summer night was hot, so hot and still that through 
every opened window came in but hotter air. For long 
hours be lay listening to her breathing. 

She could sleep, but he must lie awake. And, lying 
awake, he hardened himself to play the part of the serene 
and trusting husband. 

In the small hours he slipped out of bed. and passing 
into his dressing-room, Laned by the open window. 

He could hardly breathe. 

A night four years ago came back to him — tlie night 
but one before his marriage ; as hot and stifling as this. 

He remembered how he had lain in a long cane chair 
in the window of his sitting-room off ’Victoria Street. 
Down below in a side street a man had banged at a door, 
a woman had cried out ; he remembered, as though it 
were now, the sound of the scuffle, the slam of the door, 
the dead silence that followed. And then the early water- 
cart, cleansing the reek of the streets, had approached 
through the strange-seeming, useless lamp-light ; he 
seemed to hear again its rumble, nearer and nearer, till it 
passed and slowly died away. 

He leaned far out of the dressing-room window over the 
little court below, and saw the first light spread. Th^ 
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outlines of dark walls and roofs were blurred for a moment, 
then came out sharper than before. 

He remembered how that other night he had watched 
the lamps paling all the length of Victoria Street ; how 
he had hurried on his clothes and gone down into the 
street, down past houses and squares, to the street where 
she was staying, and there had stood and looked at the 
front of the little house, as still and grey as llie face of a 
dead man. 

And suddenly it shot through his mind, like a sick man's 
fancy : What's he doing ? — that fellow who haunts me, 
who was here this evening, who’s in love wuth mv wafe- - 
prowling out there, perhaps looking for lier as i irnow he 
was looMiig for her lliis afternoon ; w^atching my housf' 
now, for all I can tell 1 

He stole across the landing to the front of the house, 
stealthily drew aside a blind, and raised a window. 

The grey light clung about the trees of the square as 
though Night, like a great dowmy moth, had brushed 
them withfcher wings. The lamps were still alight, all pale, 
but not a soul stirred — ^no living thing in sight I 

Yet suddenly, very faint, far off in the dealiily stillness, 
he heard a ciy^ writliing, like the voice of some -wandering 
soul barred out of heaven, and crying fci* its Jiappiness. 
There is was again — again I Soames shut the window, 
shuddering. 

Then he thought ; “ iVh I it’s only tiic peacocks, across 
the water," 
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CHAPTER XII 

JUNE PAYS SOME CALLS 

Old Jolyon stood in the narrow hall at Broadstairs, 
inhaling that odonr of oilcloth and herrings which per- 
meates all respectable seaside lodging-houses. On a chair 
— a shiny leather chair, displaying its horsciiair through a 
hole in the top left-hand corner — ^stood a black despatch 
case. This he was tilling wdth papers, with the Times, and 
a bottle of Eau-de-Cologne. He had meetings that day of 
the “ Globular Gold Concessions ** and the '* New Colliery 
Company, Limited,'* to which he was gemg up, for he 
never missed a Board ; to " miss a Board " would be one 
more piece of evidence that he was growing old, and this 
his jealous Fors^de spirit could not bear. 

His eyes, as he filled that black despatch case, looked 
as if at any moment they might blaze up lyith anger. 
So gleams the eye of a schoolboy, baited by a ring of his 
companions ; but he controls himself, deterred by the 
fearful odds against him. And old J‘-^iyon contrifi led him- 
self, keeping down, with his masterful restraint now 
slowly wearing out, the irritation fostered in him by the 
conditions of his life. 

He had received from his son an unpractical letter, in 
which by rambling generalities the boy seemed trying to 
get out of answering a plain question. I've seen Bosin- 
ney," he said ; ‘'he is not a criminal. The more I see of 
people the more I am convinced that they are never good 
or bad — ^merely comic, or pathetic. You probably don't 
agree with me ! " 

Old Jolyon did not ; he considered it cynical to so 
express oneself ; he had not yet peached that point ol 
old a^e v/hen even Forsytes, bereft of those illusions and 
principles which they have cherished carefully for practical 
purposes but never believed in, bereft of all corporeal 
enjoyment, stricken to the very heart by having nothing 
left to hope for — break through the barriers of reserve 
and say thmgs they would never have believed themselves 
capable of saying. 

. Perhaps he did not believe in " goodness " and '' bad- 
13 ^ " any more: than his son ; but as he would have said: ' 
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He didn't knoV — couldn't tell ; there might be something 
tn it ; and why, by an unnecessary expression of disbelief 
deprive yourself of possible advantage ? 

Accustomed to spend liis holidays among the mountains, 
though (like a true Forsyte) he had never attempted any- 
thing too adventurous or too foolhardy, he had been 
passionately fond of them. And when the wonderful view 
(mentioned in Baedeker — “ fatiguing but repaying ") was 
disclosed to him after tlie effort of the climb, he had 
doubtless felt the existence of some great, dignified 
principle crowning the chaotic strivings, the petty 
precipices, and ironic little dark chasms of life. This w‘as 
as near to religion, perhaps, as his practical had 

ever gone. 

But is was many j^ears since he had been to the moun- 
tains. He had taken June there two se<'isons running, after 
his wife died, and had realised bitterly that Ids walking 
days were over. 

To that old mountain-given confidence in a supreme 
order of things he bad long been a stranger. 

He knew himself to be old, yet he felt young ; and this 
troubled him. It troubled jind puzzled him, too, to think 
that he, who had always been so careful, should be father 
and grandfather to such as seemed bom to disaster. He 
had nothing to say against Joe — who could say anything 
against the boy, an amiable chap ? — but his position was 
deplorable, and tliis business of June's nearly as bad. It 
seemed like a fatality, and a fatality was one of those 
things no man of his character could either understand 
or put up wnlh. 

In writing to his son he did not really hope that anything 
w’'ould come of it. Since the ball at Roger's he had seen too 
clearly how tb^ land lay — he could put two and two 
together quicker than most men — and, with the example 
of his own son before bis eyes, knew better than any 
Forsyte of them all that the pale flame singes men's wings 
whether they will or no. 

In the days before June's engagement, when she and 
Mrs. Soames were always together, he had seen enough 
of Irene to feel the spell she cast over men. She was not 
a. flirt, not even a coquette — words dear to the heart of 
his generation, which loved to define things by a godd« 
broad, inadequate word — but she was dangerous. Me 
^^uld not say why. Tell him of a quality innate ia somq, 
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women — a seductive power beyond their own control I He 
would but answer : " Humbug 1 She was dangerous, and 
there was an end of It. He wanted to close his eyes to 
that affair* If it was, it was ; he did not want to hear any 
more about it — ^he only wanted to save June's position 
and her peace of mind. He still hoped she might once 
more become a comfort to himself. 

And so he had written. He got little enough out of 
the answer. As to what young Jolyon had made of the 
interview, there was practically only the queer sentence : 

“ I gather that he’s in the stream.” The stream ! What 
stream ? What was this new-fangled way of talking ? 

He sighed, and folded the last of the papers under the 
flap of the bag ; he knew well enough what was meant. 

June came out of the dining-room, and helped him on 
vdih his summer coat- From her costume, and the 
expression of her little resolute lace, he saw at once what 
was coming. 

” I’m going with you,” slie said, 

” Nonsense, my dear ; 1 go straight into the City. I 
can't have you racketting about 1 ” 

** I must see old ^Irs. Smeech,” 

Oh, your precious * lame ducks T ” grumbled out old 
Jolyon. He did not believe her excuse, but ceased Ms 
opposition. There was no doing anything with that 
pertinacity of liers. 

At Victoria he put her into the carriage which had been 
ordered for liiraself — a characteristic action, for he had 
no petty selfislmcss. 

” Now, don't you go tiring yourself, my darling," he 
said, and took a cab on into the city. 

June went first to a back-street in Paddington, where 
Mrs. Smecch, her ” lame duck,” lived — sn aged person, 
connected with the charring interest ; but after half an 
hour spent in hearing her habitually lamentable recital, 
and dragooning her into temporary comfort, she went 
on to Stanhope Gate. The great house was closed and 
dark. 

She had decided to learn something at all costs. It was 
better to face tlie worst and have it over. And this was 
her plan. To go first to Phil's aunt, Mrs. Baynes, and, 
failing information there, to Irene herself. She had no 
clear notion of what she would gain by these visits. , ; 

, , , At thred” o'clock she was in Lowndes Sqaa|:e, With.a A 
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woman’s instinct when trouble is to be faced, she had put 
op her best frock, and went to the battle with a glance 
as courageous as old Jolyon’s itself. Her tremors had 
passed into eagerness. 

Mrs. Baynes, Bosinney's aunt (Louisa was her name), 
was in her kitchen when June was announced, organising 
the cook, for she was an excellent liousewife, and, as 
Baynes alw^ays stdd, there was “ a lot in a good dinner.” 
He did liis best work after dinner. It was Baynes wiio 
built that renmi'kabl])^ fine row of tall crimson iiouses in 
Kensington wliich compete vvitli so many others for the 
title of “ the ugliest in London.** 

On hearing June's name, she went hurriedly tc her 
bedroom, and, taking two large bracelets from a red 
morocco case in a locked drawer, put them on her wdiite 
wrists — for she possessed m a remarkable degree that 
” sense of property," winch, as we know, is llie touch- 
stone of Forsytcisin, and the foundation of good monility. 
Her figure, of medium height and broad build, wdth a 
tendency to embonpoint, w'as reflected by the mirror oi 
her whilewtjod w'arclrobc, in a gown made under her own 
organisation, of one of those half-tints, rcrninis(,ent of the 
distempered walls of corridors in large hotels. She raised 
her hands to her hair, wliicii she wore d la Princesse do 
Galles, and touched it here and tliere, settling it more 
firmly on her head, and her eyes w^cie full of an unconscious 
realism, as tliongli slie were looking in the face one of life's 
sordid facts, and making 1 he best ot it. In youth her cheeks 
had been of cream and roses, but thc}" were mottled now 
by middle-age, and ag.nn that hard, ugly directness came 
into her eyes as she Gabbed a powder-pull across her fore- 
head. Putting tlie pull down, she stood quite still before 
the glass, arranging a .smile over her high, important nose, 
her chin (never 4arge, and now growing smaller with the 
increase of her neck), her thin dipped, down drooping 
mouth. Quickly, sot to lose the effect, she grasped her 
skirts in both hands, and went downstairs. 

She had been hoping for this visit for some time past. 
Whispers had reached her that things were not all riglit 
l^etween her nephew and Iris fiancee. Keithet of tliern had 
been near her for weeks. She had asked Phil to dinner, 
many times ; liis invariable answer had been " Too busy." 

Her instinct was alarmed, and the instinct in sucll 
iiaatters of this excellent woman was keen. She ought to 
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have been*^a Forsyte; in young Jolyon's sense of the 
word she certainly had that privilege, and merits descripr 
tion ae such. 

She had married off her three daughters in a way that 
people said was beyond their deserts, for they had the 
professional plainness only to be found, as a rule, among 
the female kmd of the more legal callings. Her name was 
upon the committees of numberless charities connected 
with the Church — dances, theatricals, or bazaars — and 
she never lent her name unless sure beforehand that every- 
thing had been thoroughl5>^ organised. 

She believed as she often said, in putting things on a 
commerical basis ; the proper function of the Church, of 
charity, indeed, of everything, was to strengthen the 
fabric of " Society.'* Individual action, therefore, she 
considered humoral. Organisation was tlie only tiling, for 
by organisation alone could you feel sure that you were 
getting a ret um for your money. Oi ga nisa 1 ion— and again, 
organisation I And riiere is no doubt that she was what 
old Jolyon called her—'* a * dab * at tliat — he went 
further, he called her ** a humbug." 

The enterprises to which she lent her name were 
organised so admirably that by the time tlie takings were 
handed over, they were indeed skim milk divested of all 
cream of human kindness. But as she often justly re- 
marked, sentiment was to be deprecated. She was in fact, 
a little academic. 

This great and good woman, so higlily thought of in 
ecclesiastical circles, was one of the principal priestesses 
in the temple of Forsyteism, keeping alive day and night 
a sacred flame to the God of I^operty, w^hose altar is 
inscribed with those inspiring words : *' Notliing for 

nothing, and really remarkably little for sixpence." 

When she entered a room it was felt “tliat something 
substantial had come in, which was probably the reason 
of her popularity as a patroness. People liked something 
substantial when they had paid money for it; and they 
'would look at her— surrounded by her staff in charity 
ballrooms, with her high nose and her broad, square 
figure, attiiefl in an uniform covered with sequins — as 
though she were a general. 

The only thing against her was that slie had not a 
double name. She was a power in upper middle-class 
' society, with its hundred sets and circles, all intersecting. 



Gti the common battlefield of charity functions, and on 
that battle-field brushmg skirts so pleasantly with the 
skirts of Society with the capital '* S ’ She was a power 
ih society with the smaller ‘ s *' that larger, more signifi- 
cant, and more powerful body, where the commercially 
Chnstian institutions, maxims, and “ pnnciple,'* which 
Mrs Baynes embodied were real hl^ blood circulating 
freely real busme s curiency, not mciel> the stenlised 
imitation that flower in the veins of smaller Society with 
the larger " S " People who knew hci felt hei to be'sound 
— a sound woman wbo never give herself away, nor any- 
thing else 1 she f onld possibly help li 

She had been on the wor^t sort of terms with Bo^^inney's 
father, who had not inficquenth made her the object ot 
an unpirdonable iidu ale She alluded to him now tliat 
he was gone is her po(>r dcir imvcrcnd brother" 

She greeted June with the ( aieful affusion of which she 
w as a ims tress, a little afraid ot her is far as a woman of 
her eminence in the < ommeuial and Christian world could 
be afraid — for so slight a giil June had a great dignity 
the fe 11 lessne^'S of her eyes give her that And Mrs 
Baynes t<^o shiewdly recognised that behind the un- 
compromising ficinknc of Junes manner there was 
much of the Forsyte Jf the girl had been merely frank 
and couiageous Mis Bivncs woulel have thought her 
"cranky' and dc pi^ed her, if she had been merely a 
Forsyte like Fi mei let us say- — she would have 
paironiscd her from shcLi weight of metal, but June 
small though she VAai— Mis Bayiies habitually admireel 
cj[uanlity — gave her in uneisy feeling and she placed her 
in a chair opposite the li^Jit 

There was anolhoi ic is(»n for her icspect— which Mrs 
Baynes too good a churchwoman to be worldly would 
ha\ c been the last to admit — she often heard her husband 
describe old Jolyon extremely well off and Wc 4 ,s biased 
towards his granddaughter for the soundest of all reasons 
To day she felt Ihf emotion with which we read a novel 
describing a hero and an inheritance nervously anxious 
lest, by some frightful lapse of the novelist, the young man 
should be left without it at the end 

Her manner v is warm , she had never seen so clearly 
before how distinguished and deniable a girl this was She 
asked after old Jely^^on's liealth A wonderful man for his 
age , s© fipnght, and young looking, and how old was he ? 



Eight 3 ^-OTi<j I She would never have 
were at the sea 1 Very nice for them ; 
heard from Phil every day ? Her light grey eyes becaiye 
more prominent as sVie asked tliis question ; but the girl 
met the glance without flinching. 

*• No,’* she said. he never writes f ” 

Mrs. Baynes’s eyes dropped ; they had no intention of 
doing so, but they did. They recovered immediately. 

“ Of course not. That's t^hil all over— he was always 
liice that I ” 

" Was he ? ” said June 

Tlie brevity of the ans^ver caused Mrs- B;ijmes's bright 
smile a moment's hesitation ; she disguised it by a quick 
movement, and spreading her skirts afresh, said : Why, 
my dear — he’s quite the most ha-rum -scarum person ; one 
never pays tlie slightest attention to what he does J '* 

The conviction came suddenly to June that she was 
wasting her lime ; even were she to put a question point- 
blank, she would never get anjdhing out of tliis woman. 

“ Do you see him "> ” she asked, her face crimsoning. 
The perspiration broke out on Mrs. Baynes’s forehead 
beneath the powder. 

“ Oh, yes I I don’t remember when he was here last— 
indeed, we haven’t seen much of him lately. He's so busy 
with your cousin’s house ; I’m told it'll be finished 
directly. We must organise a little dinner to celebrate the 
event ; do come and stay the night with us I " 

** Thank you,” said June. A.gain she thought r ” I’m 
only wasting my time. Phis woman will tell me nothing,” 
She got up to go, A change came over Mrs. Bayiics, 
She rose too; her lips twitched, she fidgeted her hands. 
Something was evidently very wrong, and she did not dare 
to ask this girl, who stood there, a slim, straight little 
figure, with her decided face, her set jaw, and resentful 
eyes. She was not accustomed to be Ufraid of asking 
questions— all organisation was based on the asking of 
questions I * 

But the issue was so grave that her nerve, normally 
strong, was fairly shaken ; only that morning her husband 
had said : ” Old Mr, Forsyte must be worth well over a 
hundred thousand pounds I ” 

And this girl stood there, holding out her hand- 
holding out her hand 1 

The chance might be slipping away — she couldn't tell 


thought itl 
she supposed lune 



chance of keeping her m the family, and yet she 
dared not speak 

Her eyes followed June to the door 
• It^closed 

Then with an exclamation ^Iis Baynes ran forward, 
wobbling her bulky frame fiom side to snip, and opened 
it again. 

Too late 1 She heard the front door die k and stood 
still, an expression of real anger and moilihcation on her 
face 

June went along tht Square with her bud like quickness. 
She detesb d tli it A\oman now — ^wliom in happier day^ she 
had been accustomed to think so kind Was she aiw \ in 
be put off thus, and forced to undergo tin loxxuring 
suspense ? 

She would go to Phil Inni'sclf, and ask him whxt he 
meant She had the right to know 6116 liunied on down 
Sloane Street till slic came to Bosinn y s numl cr Passing 
the swing-door at the bottom she ran up tlit stairs, her 
heart thumping piinfulh 

At the top of the tlura Ihght she pan cd lor bieath, and 
holding oil* to the banisteis, stood lisUning ]\o sound 
came from atK>ve 

With a very white face she mounted the last flight 
She saw the door, with his name on the plate And the 
resolution that had brought her so far cvaporited 

The full meaning of her conduct came to hci She felt 
hot all over ; the palms of her hands were muisl beneath 
the thin silk coveiiiig of her gloves 

Slie drew back to the stiiis but did not descend 
Leaning against the rail she Incd to get nd of a feelmg 
of being clicked , and >hc gizcd at tiie dooi with a sort 
of dieadful coinage No ' she refused to go down Did 
it matter what people thought of her > They would never 
know I No one would help her if slie did not help herself I 
She would go through \ itli it 

Forcing herself .therefore to leave the support of the 
wall, she larg the bell The door did not open, and all 
her shame and fear suddenly abandoned hei , she rang 
again and again, as though m spite of its emptiness she 
could drag some response out of that closed room, some 
recompense for the %hame and fear that visit had cost 
her It did not open , she left off rmmng and, siltmg 
down at the top of the stairs, buned her face in her hands 



Presently she stole down, out into the Wr. She as 
though she had passed through a bad illness, and had no 
desire now but to get home as quickly as she could. Tl^ 
people she met seemed to know where she had been, what 
she had been doing ; and suddenly — over on the opposite 
side, going towards his rooms from the direction of 
Montpellier Square — ^she saw Bosinney liimself. 

She made a movement to cross into the traffic. Their 


eyes met, and he raised his hat. An omnibus passed, 
obscuring her view ; then, from the edge of the pavement, 
through a gap in the traffic, she saw liim walking on. 
And June stood motionless, looking after him. 


CHAPTER XIII 

PERFECTION OF THE HOUSE 

** One mockturtle, clear ; one oxtail ; two glasses of port.*’ 

In the upper room at French’s, where a Foisyte could 
still get heavy English food, James and lus son were sitting 
down to lunch. 

Of all eating-places James liked best to come here ; 
there was something unpretentious, well-flavoured, and 
filling about it, and though he liad been to a certain extent 
corrupted by the necessity for being fashionable, and the 
trend of habits keeping pace wdth an income that would 
increase, he still hank‘^red in quiet City moments after 
the tasty fleshpots of his earlier days. Here you were 
served by hairy English waiters in aprons ; there was 
sawdust on the floor, and three round gilt looking-glasses 
hung just above the line of sight. They had only recently 
done away with the cubicles, too, in ^hich you could 
have your chop, prime chump, with a floury potato, 
without seeing your neighbours, like a gentleman. 

Ke tucked &ie top comer of his napkin behind the tliird 
button of his waistcoat, a practice he had been obliged to 
abandon years ago in the West End. He felt that he should 
relish liis soup — the entire morning had been given to 
winding up the estate of an old friend. 

After filling his moulh with household bread, stale, le 
it once began : “ How are you going down to Robin 



Hill ? You goiftg to take Irene ? You*d better take her. 
I should think there'll be a lot that'll want seeing to/* 

• Without looking up, Soames answered : " She won’t 

go*' 

“ Won't go ? What’s the meaning of that ? She's going 
to live in the house, isn't she ? " 

Soames made no reply. 

I don't know what's coming to women nowadays," 
mumbled James ; "I never used to have any trouble 
with them. She's had too much liberty. She’s spoiled " 

Soames lifted his eyes : 1 won’t have anything said 

against her," he said unexpectedly. 

The silence w'as only broken now by the supping of 
James’s soup. 

The waiter brought the two glasses of port, but Soames 
stopped him. 

" That’s not the way to serve port," he said ; " take 
them away, and bring the bottle.^’ 

Rousing himself from his reverie over the soup, James 
took one of his rapid shifting surveys of surrounding 
facts, ^ 

" You mother's in bed," he said ; " you can have the 
carriage to take you down. I should think Irenc’dlike the 
drive. This young Bosinncy'll be there, I suppose to show 
you over ? " 

Soames nodded. 

" 1 should like to go and see for myself what sort of a 
job lie's made finishing off," pursued James. " I'll just 
drive round and pick you both up." 

" I am going down by train," replied Soames. " If you 
like to drive round and see, Irene miglit go with you, I 
can't tell." 

He signed to tlie waiter to bring the bill, which James 
paid. ^ 

They parted at St. Paul’s, Soames branching off to the 
station, James taking his omnibus westwards. 

He had secured* the corner seat next the conductor, 
where his long legs made it difficult for any one to get in, 
and at all who passed him he looked resentfully, as if 
they had no business to be using up his air. 

He intended to t^e an opportunity tliis afternoon of 
speaking to Irene. A word in time saved nine : and 
now that she was going to live in the country there was 
a chance for her to turn over a new leaf 1 He could see 



that Soames woukiii'l stand very much more of het 
goings on 1 

It did not occur to him to define what he meant bv 
her going s on ; ” the ( xpies'^ion was wide, vague, and 
suited to cl 1 ors3i;o. And James had more than bis 
common slviic of courage after lunch. 

On reaching liomc lu oidercd out the barouche, with 
s])ccial instiucti )ii , (j n tuc groom was to go too He 
wished to be kiud to her, and Ic' give her every 
chaurc. 

When til ‘ dooi of Ni^ hj \\ »■> < pciifil ho couhl drtmctly 
hoar her <^11 \ lud ->0 1 so ai once, to pieveiu any 
chance of Iv mg dennd cuU uu l 

Yc-i, Mrs be mu ■* w n in but Uu 1 nod did noi know 
IS she was seeing pco])lo 

James, mo\uiie wun the r irndit^’’ thit ever astonished 
the obsejveis of hi lou;., 1 >ii iiid >1 01 bid t vjncssion, 
went foithwnli into tin dia \\ t i i ( ui Aviih )iii pt ninitK g 
this to be «isccrtmKd H J( md Ikmio scaled at tlu 
piano with her hind arc si d on the kc>s, evidcutly 
listening to the voiu*' lu Uk h 11 Sne gi( ticd limi without 
snuling 

'‘Your mother-m hw ’s in b<d/’ Ik began, Iioping at 
once to enlnt her s>m])<ilhv “ I v c o it the c 11 n ig ^ heie 
Now be a good gul and put on \our h it und come with 
me for a drive It 11 do juni good * '' 

Irene looked at him *1^ though ibout to icfusc bat, 
seeming to chan^i her imnd, wci i upst.uio, and came 
down tigain walk ncr hat on 

Where are you goii g to take me ? ’ she ad.ed 

“ W'edl just go di wn to Robin Hill' ^aid James, 
spluttering out hu W( ids viiy qiiu k , " tlu lioises want 
exeici^c, and I biiould like to see what thc>'ve been domg 
down the 1C “ 

Irene bung back, but aguii <hing(d’her mind, and 
went out to the cainage Janus broochng over her 
closely to make quite sure 

It was not bcfoic he liad got her more than half-w’^ay 
that he began : “ Scume-^ is vciy iond of you — he wonT 
have anything said agunst >ou , wh} don't you show 
him more affection ’ ’ 

Irene flushed, and said 111 a low \oice . “I can't show 
what 1 haven't got " 

James looked at her sharply , ho felt that now he had 



her in his own carriage, with his own horses and servants^ 
he was really in command of tlie She could not 

put him off ; nor would she make a scene in public. 

'* I can*t tliiiik what you’re about/' he said. ** He’s a 
very good husband i " 

Irene’s answer was so low as to be almost inaudible 
among the sounds of loiihc. Mo rang! it the words : 
“You axe not married to him ! " 

“ What’s tJiat got to do with \i ^ givtm you every- 
thing you want He's always ready lo lake you anywhere, 
and now he’s built you UiLs house in Hie connin/ it’s not 
as if you iiarl anything of your owin'’ 

“ No/’ 

Again Janie*-; loolmd at her , he could no! make out 
the ex{:trcssion on her nice She Icoked almost as if she 
were going to cry, and yet — *— 

“ I'm sure/’ he inutteVcil hastily. “ we/ve all liied to be 
kind to you “ 

Irene’s lip.s qnivorecl , fri his dismny jarncs .saAV a tear 
stcril down her ^hcck Ho felt a clndce rise in his owm 
throat. 

“ \Vc’rc''aIl fond of vou,'” he said, “ if you’d only *' — 
he w^as giving to siiy, '"^behave yourself/’ but changed it 
to-—*' if you’d only* be more of a wife to him/* 

Irene did not answer, and James, loo, ocased speaking. 
Tlierc w^'is something m lur sdencxo winch disconcerted 
him : ir was rud the silence of olistinacy, rather that of 
acquiescence in -d! that ho couLd lind lo say\ Ynd yet he 
felt as if he had not had tlie Iasi word. Ho conJd not 
und ers tand II lis , 

Ho was uiiablo, tiowcvcr, to long keep silence 

*‘ I Hi at young rjesinney/* he said, ‘’will be 

getting married to June iuav ? ’* 

Irene’s face cl tanged ‘ I don’t know/' she said ; “ you 
should ask 

“ Does she write to you ? 

“ No ’’ 

•• How^’sf that ? ” said James “ T thonglit you and she 
were such great ftiend.s/' 

Irene turned on him. “ Again,” she said, “ you should 
ask her 1 ” a 

“ Well/' flu.stcrc(f Janies, frightened by her look. “ it’s 
very odd that 1 raii’t gel a plain answ'cr to a plain que.'siion, 
but there it is/‘ 



He sat rnminating over his rebuff, and burst out at 
last : — 

Well, IVe warned you. You don't look aheacj. 
Soames he doesn’t say much, but I can see he won’t stand 
a great deal more of this sort of thing. You'll liave nobody 
but yourself to blame, and, what’s more, you’ll get no 
sympathy from anybody.” 

Irene bent her head with a little smiling bow. ” I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

James did not know what on earth to answer. 

The bright hot morning had changed slowdy to a grey, 
oppressive afternoon ; a heavy bank of clouds, with the 
yellow tinge of coming thunder, had risen in the south, 
and was creeping up. The branches of the trees dropped 
motionless across the road without the smallest stir of 
foliage. A faint odour of glue from the heated horses 
clung in the thick air ; the coachman and groom, rigid 
and unbending, exchanged stealthily murmurs on the 
box. without ever turning their heads. 

To James’s great relief they reached the house at last; 
the silence and impenetrability of tliis woman by his side, 
whom he had always thought so soft and mild, alarmed 
him. 

The carriage put them down at the door, and they 
entered. 

The hall was cool, and so still tiiat it was like passing 
into a tomb ; a shudder ran down James’s spine. He 
quickly lifted the heavy leather curbiins between the 
columns into the inner court. 

He could not restrain an exclamation of approval. 

Tlie decoration wa.s rcaUy in excellent taste. The dull 
ruby tiles that extended from the foot of the walls to the 
verge of a circular clump of tall iris plants, surrounding in 
turn a sunken basin ol white marble filled with water, 
were obviously of the best quality. He admired extremely 
the purple leather curtains drawn along one entire side, 
framing a huge white-tiled stove. The central paHitions 
of the skylight had been slid back and the warln air from 
outside penetrated into the very heart of the liouse. 

He stood, his hands behind him, his head bent back on 
his liigh narrow shoulders, spying .the tracery on the 
columns and the pattern of the frieze which ran round the 
ivory-coloured walls under the gallery. Evidently, no 
pains had been spared. It was quite the house of a 





gentleman. He went up to the curtains, and, having 
discovered how they were worked, drew them asunder 
and disclosed the picture gallery, ending in a great 
window taking up the whole end of the room. It had a 
black oak floor, and its walls, again, were of ivory white. 
He went on throwing open doors, and peeping in. Every- 
thing was m apple-pie ordei, ready for immediate 
occupation. 

He turned round at last to speak to Irene, and saw 
her standing over m the garden entrance, with her husband 
and Bosinney. 

Though not remarkable for sensibility, Janies felt at 
once that something was wrong. He went np to them, 
and, vaguely alarmed, ignorant of the nature of the 
trouble, made an attempt to smooth things over* 

How are you, Mr. Bosiniicy ? '\he said, holding out 
his hand, YouVe been spending money pretty freely 
down here, 1 should say I 

Soames turned his back and walked away. James 
looked from Bosinney*s frowning face to Irene, and, in 
his agitation, spoke his thoughts aloud : " Well, I can't 
tell what's tlie matter. Nobody tells me anything 1 " 
And, making oil after liis son, he heard Bosinney 's snort 

laugh, and his “ Well, thank God I You look so " 

Most unfortunately he lost the rest. 

Wliat had happened ? He glanced back. Irene was very 
close to the architect, and her face not hke the face he 
knew of her. He hastened up to his son. 

Soames was pacing the picture gallery. 

“ What's the matter ? " said Janies, " Wliat 's all 
this ? " 

Soames looked at him with his supercilious calm 
unbroken, but James knew well enough that he was 
violenlly angry* 

" Our friend," he said, has exceeded his instructions 
again, that’s all. go much the worse for lum this time." 

He turried round and walked back towards the door, 
James followed hurriedly, edging himself in front. He 
saw Irene take her finger from before her lips, heard her 
say something in her ordinary voice, and began to speak 
before he reached t^em. 

" There’s a storm coming on. We’d better get home. 
We can’t take you, I suppose, ifr. Bosinney ? No, I 
suppose not. Then, good-bye I " He lield out his hand. 



i'iio-' \ TijiE IfORSttE SAOA 

Bosintiey did not take it, but, turning with a laugh, 
said : 

“ Good-by(‘, IVIr. Forsyte. Don't get cauglit in the 
Stonii I ” arid walk -d away. 

“ Well," Ix'.jii j. lines, *' I don't know " 

But the sielit of Irene’s lace stopped liiin. Taking hold 
of his dan gh Lord n-law by the elbo\c. Ire escorU^d her 
towards the carri.ige. He felt certain, quite certain, they 
liad been making some ai^poiulment or oilier. . . . 

Nothing in thi^ world is more sure to upset a Forsyte 
than the discovery that something on Avliich he has 
stipulated to sj)cnd a certam sum lias cost more. And 
this is reasonable, for upon the accuracy of his estimates 
the whole policy of his life is ordered. If he cannot rely 
on defmile values of property, his conguss is amiss ; lit- 
is adrift uptm bitlci waters wiiliout a ludm. 

After writing to Bosmney in the terms vh^it have already 
been chronicUal, Soames liad di^misred the ot tlie 
house from his mind, He believed that J:c had made tlie 
matter of the final cost so \ery plain tliat llie possibildy 
of its being again exceeded liad really never erilcrcd ins 
head. On hearing from Bo^iuiicy that lus hunt of tweh'e 
thousand pounds would be cxceed».cl by soincdJiiiig like 
four hundred, lie had grown while with anger. His 
original estnnaie ot the cost of the iioiist completed had 
been ten thousand pounds, aiui lie iiad often blamed 
liimself severely for allowing himself lo be led into repealed 
excesses. Dver his la^t expoudituro, however, I>osiniicy 
liad put him^^eU compiclcly'^ m the wiong. How on earth 
a fellow could make such an ass of iiimself Soames could 
not conceive ; but he iiad done so, and all the rancour and 
liidden jealousy that had Leon burning agaiiust hmi for 
'so long was now focused in rage at tliis cruwiiing piece of 
extravagance. The attitude ot the coniident and friendly 
husband was gone. To jireserve p> roper ty — his wile — he 
had awssumed it, to preserve proj^erty ot another kind he 
lost it nows 

" All I *’ be had said to Bosiiincy wdien he could speak, 
" and 1 .suppose you’re perfectly contented with yonr.sell. 
But I may as w^ell tell you that you’ve altogether mistaken 
your man ! " ^ 

What he meant by those w^ords he did not quite know 
at thq time, but after dinner he looked up the coiTespun- 
dence between liimself and Boi^inney to make quite sure. 
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There could be no two opinions about it~the fellow had 
J>?ade himself liable for that extra four hundred, or, at all 
events, for three hundred and fifty of it, and he would 
have to make it good. 

He was looking at his wife's face whf'n he came to tliis 
conclusion. Seated in her .usual scat ou lire sola, she was 
altering the lace on a collar She liad not once spoken 
to him all the evening. 

Ho went up to tjui maiitclpic^cc, and con Irmpln ling his 
face in the niirrca* said : Veau* friend tlie iluccanccr has 
made a fool oi himself ; he will have to p:iy for it ! 

She looked a.1 liim scornfully, and answered : “ J drii’l 
know what you arc to Iking about ! 

You soon will- A mere qial,c beneath your 

contempt — four hiuidicd pouTids/' 

“ Do you meoii ihal ore g-'iV.i' to make him pay 
that towards this iMtci’iii house “ 

“ I do/' 

" And you know lie's g<d j.oihh g ? " 

"Then you arc inerncr jl-.m f Uiought yon/' 

Soames turned from llie inirrcjr, and ’unconsciously' 
talcing a china cup frorii the ninntel])ier'e, cL>s])ed his 
hands around it as Ih'/ngU praying. He her bo.som 
rise and fall, hi'V eyes d.'vker.iug with anger, and taking: 
no nc,;ticc of the iaurJ, iie Jitaai quietly : 

“ Are you cnnyii'.g cn a llirtalion witli Hosinney ? “ 

“ No, I am not !/' 

Her eyes n-el and he looked away. He neitiier 
believed nor di^btuicveil her, but iic k?v w tliat he had 
make a nii.stak(‘, in a‘-/carg ; he nevi r h.o! ki^own, nev'er 
\vould know, what she was thhiking. hhie sight of her 
inscrutable face, the thouglit of all the hundreds of 
evenings he haJ seen her sitting there like tliat, soft and 
passive, but unreadable unkiioivit, enraged him beyond 
measure. 

“ 1 believe you are made of stone/' he said, clenching 
liis fingers so hard that he biMke the fragile cup. The 
pieces fell into the grate. And Irene smiled. 

You seem to k^tgcl.” she said, “ that cup is not I " . 

Soaincs gripped her arm. “ A good beating/’ he said. 

is the cmly thing that would bring you to your senses," 
but turning on his heel, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SOAMES SITS ON THE STAIRS 

So AMES went Upstairs that night with the feeling that he 
had gone too far. He was prepared to offer excuses for 
his words. 

He turned out the gas still burning in the passage 
outside their room. Pausing, with his hand on the knob 
of the door, he tried to shape his apology, for he had no 
intention of letting her see tliat he was nervous. 

But the door did not open, nor when he pulled it and 
turned the handle firmly. She must have locked it for 
some reason, and forgotten. 

Entering his dressing-room, w^here the gas was also 
lighted and burning low, he went quickly to the other door. 
That too was locked. Then he noticed that the camp bed 
which he occasionally used was prc])arcd, and his sleeping- 
suit laid out upon it. He put his h.and up to his forehead, 
an(i brought it aw'ay wet. It dawned on him tliat he was 
barred out. 

He went back to the door, and rattling the handle 
stealthily, called : " Unlock the door, do you hear ? 
Unlock the door 1 " 

There was a faint rustling but no answer 
Do you hear ? Let me in at once — I insist on being 
let in 1 

He could catch the sound of her breathing close to the 
door, like the breathing of a creature threatened ,by 
danger. 

There was something terrifying in this inexorable silence, 
in the impossibility of getting at her. He went back to 
the other door, and putting his whole weight against it, 
tried to burst it open. The door was a new one — he had 
had them renewed himself, in readiness for their coming 
in after the honeymoon. In a rage he lifted his foot to 
kick in the panel ; the thought of the servants restrained 
him, and he felt suddenly that he wl s beaten. 

Flinging himself down in the dressiiig>-room, he took up 
a book. 

But instead of the print he seemed to see his wife — 
her yellow hau howmg over her bare shoulders* and. 
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her great dark eyes — standing like an animal at bay And 
the whole meanmg of her act of revolt came to him She 
meant it to be tor good 

He could not sit sull, and went to the door again 
He could still hear her, and he called * Irene ' 
Irene I 

He did not mean to make Ins voice pathetic In ominous 
answer the fanit sounds ceased He stood with clenched 
hands tlunkmg 

Presently he stole round on tiptoe and ninnmg 
suddenly at the other door made a supreme effort to 
brf'ak it open It ere ikv.d, but did not vield He 
sat down on the stairs and buned his lace in his 
hands 

For a long time he sat there m the dark, the moon 
through the skylight above laying a pale smear which 
lengthened slowly towirds him down the stairway He 
tried to be philosc phic il 

Smee she h xd locked her doors she had no further claim 
as a wife and he would console himself with other women, 

It was but a spectral journey he made among such 
delights — he had no appetite for these exploits He had 
never had much and he had lost the habit He felt tliat 
he could never recover it ITis hunger could only be 
appeased by his wife inexorable and fnghtened behmd 
those shut doors No other woman could lielp him 

Ihis conviction came to him with terrible force out 
there m the dark 

His philosophy left him , and surly anger took its 
place Her conduct was immoral inexcusable worthy of 
any punislmient within hi» power He desired no one but 
her, and she refused him * 

She must really hate him, then ! He had never believed 
it yet He die! not believe it now It seemed to him 
incredible He felt as though he had lost for ever his 
power of judgmefit If she, so soft and yielding, as he 
nad always judged her, could take this decided step — 
what could not happen ? 

Then he asked lumself again if she were carrymg on an 
intrigue with Bosley He did not believe that she 
was , he could afford to believe such a reason for 
her conduct — ^tne thought was not to be faced 

It would be unbearable to contemplate the necessity 
of making his mantal relations public property. Short <k 
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the most convincing proofs he must still refuse to believe, 
for he did not wish to punish himself. And aU the time at 
heart — ^he did believe. 

The moonlight cast a greyish tinge over his figure, 
hunched against the staircase w^all. 

Bosinney was in love witli licr I He hated the fellow 
and would not spare him now. He could and would refuse 
to pay a penny piece over tv'clve thousand and fifty 
pounds — ^tlie extreme limit fixed in the correspondence ; 
or rather he would pay, he would pay and sue him for 
damages. He would go to Jobling and Boulter and put 
the mi? ter in their hap,ds. lie would ruin the impecunious 
beggar 1 And suddenly — tliough w hat connection betw’een 
the thouglits ? — he reflected tJ)at Irene had no money 
either. TJiey were both Lcggar:^, ‘fliis gave him a strange 
satisfaction. 

The silence was broken by a faint creaking through the 
wall. Slic was gcjiug to bed at Lif.t. Ah 1 Joy and pleasant 
dreams 1 If she threw the door (jpen wide he would nut 
go in now ! 

But his lips, that were twisted in a bitter smile twitched ; 
he covered his eyes with his h:iiids. . . , 

It w^as late the fulk.iwing afternoon wdieii Soarnes stood 
in the dimiig-roorn window gating gloomily into the 
Square. 

The sunlight still showered on the jflane-trees, and iu 
the breeze their gay broad leaves slioiie and swung in 
rhyme to a barrel oigan at the corner. It was playing a 
waltz, an old w^altz tliat was out of fasiiiou, with a fateful 
rhythm in the notes ; and it went on and on, though 
riotliing indeed but leaves danced to tlic tune. 

The woman did not look too gay, for she was tired ; 
and from tJae tall houses no one threw her down coppers. 
She 'moved tlie organ on, and three doors off began again. 

It was the waltz they had played at Roger's when Irene 
had danced with Bosinney ; and the perfume of the 
gardenias she had worn came back to Soarnes, drifted by 
the malicious music, as it had been drifted to him then, 
when she pa.ssed, her hair glistenir;^, her eyes so soft, 
drawing Bosinney on and on dowh^ian endless ball- 
room. 

The organ woman plied her handle slowly ; she had 
been grinding her tune all day — gt‘inding it in Slo^e 
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Streef hard by, grinding it perhaps to Bosinney him- 
self. 

Soames turned, took a cigarette from the carven box, 
and walked back to the wir.dow. The tunc harl mesmerised 
liim, and there came into Jii-s view Irene, her «unshad6 
lurled, hastening liomcwa.rd i clown tlic Square, in a soft, 
rose-coloured blouse witli drooping sl'^eves. that lie did 
not know. She stopped bed'ore th.e oigan, took cuit her 
purse, and gavtj tlie woman money. 

Soames shrank bn'ck and stood where be could see into 
the hall. 

She came in with her la-h^li-key, put down her sun- 
shade, and stood kokiiig at herself m the Her 

eliccks were flushed as d the sun had iiiinu'd lacju ; her 
lips weie parted in n snnh'. She stie‘< sed her arm , out as 
tliough to (‘mbrace hcrsell", witii a lai gii that lor all the 
woild w\as hkc a sob. 

Soames stepped forw t.d 
" Wry — pretty I ” he 'lul 

But as liiough sh<;l - he : pun oamd, and \vould have 
passed liirti up the stains He bauvil ihe w^ay. 

“ Wliy suvdi a hurry ? “ lie said, and his eyes fastened 
on a cnrl of hair hdlcu loose acrc,ss her car. 

He hardly recognised her, She seemed on fire, so deep 
and rich the colour of her checks, her eyes, her lips, and 
of the unusual blouse s!ie w(»rc. 

She put up Jier Jiand .md sinootJied back the curl. She 
was brcatlnng hist ami deep, as though she had been 
running, and v.idi every breath perhnne sei'ined to come 
from her h-ur, and from her hod)', like perturne from an 
opening llowcr. 

" 1 don’t like that blouse,*' he said slowly, “ it’s a soft, 
shapeless thing ! " 

He lifted In'? finger towards lier breast, but she dashed 
his hand aside. 

“ Don't Uiiicii'me ! ” she mod. 

He caifght hc'r wiisl ; she wrenched it nwnv- 
And where may you havi: lua n ? " ho a.‘*kod. 

In heaven — out of this Jioii.'-o ! ” Witli those words 
she fled upsUiiis. ♦ 

Oiitside — in th/iuksgiviug-'-at Hie very door, the organ- 
grinder wiis playing the wait/.. 

And Soames stood motionless. What prevented him 
itom following her ? 
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Was it that, with the eyes of faith, he saw Bb&nney 
looking down from that high window in Sloane Street, 
straining his eyes for yet another glimpse of Irene’s 
vanished figure, cooling his flushed face, dreaming of the 
moment when she flung herself on his breast — the scent 
of her still in tlic air around, and the sound of her laugh 
that was like a sob ? 



PART III 


CHAPTER I 

MRS. MACANDER'S EVIDENCE 

Many people, no doubt, including the editor of the 
“ Ultra Viviscctionist,*' then in the bloom of its first 
youth, would say that Soames was less than a man not 
to have removed the locks from his wife’s doors, and, 
after beating her soundly, resumed wedded happiness. 

Bnitality is not so deplorably diluted by humaneness 
as it used to be, yet a sentimental segment of the popula- 
tion may still be relieved to learn that he did none of 
these things. For active brutality is not popular with 
Forsytes ; they are too circumspect, and, on the whole, 
too soft-hearted. And in Soames there was some common 
pride, not sufficient to make him do a really generous 
action, but enough to prevent his indulging in an extremely 
mean one, except, perhaps, in very hot blood. Above all 
this true Forsyte refused to feel himself ridiculous. Short 
of actually beating his wife, he perceived nothing to be 
done ; he therefore accepted the situation without another 
word. 

Throughout the summer and autumn he continued to 
go to the office, to sort his pictures, and ask his friends to 
dinner. 

He did not Jeave town ; Irene refused to go away. 
The house at Robin Hill, finished thougli it was, remained 
empty and ownerless. Soames had brought a suit against 
the Buccaiicer, in wdiich he claimed from him the sum of 
three hundred and fifty pounds, 

A firm of solicitors. !Rfessrs. Freak and Able, had put 
in a defence on Bo^nney's behalf. Admitting the facts, 
they raised a pom j on tlie correspondence which, divested 
of legal phraseolcfgy, amounted to this : To speak of “ a 
free hand in the terms of this correspondence " is an 
, Irish bull. 
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By a chance, fortuitous but not improbable In the 
close borough ol legal circles, a good deiil of infonnation 
came to Soames'e ear aneni tliis line of policy, the working 
partner in his linn, Bustard, hnppenhig to sit next at 
dinner at Walmisloy's, tiie Taxnig Master, to >^ung 
Chankeiy, of the Common Bar 

The iicn^hsity fui udluiig what is as “ shop/* 

which comes on al! la av yens with tlie remo\al of the ladies, 
caused Chaiikcry, a young and promising advocate, to 
propoimd an impersonal conurtdruni to hh neighbour, 
whose name he did not know, tor . seated at> Jie peiinanently 
was in Uie background, Bustaid had piacUcally no name. 

He had, said Chankery, a case coming on with a " very 
nice point " He Uien explained, preserving every pro- 
fessional disci ciioii, the ricklle m Soames’s rase. Every’’ 
one, he said, to whom uc iiad spokeiiv thought it a nice 
point. Tlie issue vv;is burail unfortunately, " thougli d — ^ — d 
senous for ids client, lie behoved ‘ — Walnuilcy’s cham- 
pagne was bad but plenliiul. A judge would make short 
work of it, he was afraid He intended to make a big cflort 
— the point was a nitc one. What did ids neighbour say ? 

Bnslard, a model of seciecy, said m^tliing. Me related 
tlie incident to Soames, however, with some malice, for 
tills quiet man was capable of human feeling, ending with 
his own opinion that the point wai ** a veiy nice one ** 
In accordance with his lesolve, our roisyie had put 
his interests into the liaiids of joblmg ami Boultei From 
the moment ol doing so lie regretted that he had not acted 
for himself On leceiving a, bosuiney's defence 

he went over to then olhues. 

Boulter, who had the matter m Irand. jobhiig havmg 
died sonic 3'eais before, told him that m his opinion it 
was a uice point ; he would like coaasers opinion 
on iL. 

Soames told him to go to a gooa man, and they went 
to Wateibiick, Q.C., marldng iuni tc;i mid one, who 
kept the papers six weeks and then wrote as follows : 

In iny opinion the true interpretathm of tliis corre- 
spontience depends vciy mucli on the intention of the 
parties, and will turn upon the e valence given at tlio 
trial. I am of opinion that an attempt should made to 
secure from the architect an admission t) at he understood 
he was not to spend at tlie outside more than twelve 
thousand and hfty pounds. Witii regard to the expression^ 



* a freft hand in the terms of this correspondence/ to 
Which ihy attention is directed, the point is a nice one ; 
hut I am of opinion that upon the wholcj the ruling in 

* Boileau v. The Blasted Cement C©., Ltd./ will apply." 

Upon tills opinion they acied, ndmiristeting interroga- 
tories, but to their anuoya,nce Mc.ssrs. I roak and Able 
answered these in so maslerl^" a fash it )n tliat nothing 
whatever was admitted and that wtlhout prejudice. 

It was on October i that Sonnies read Waterbuck’s 
opinion, in the dnnjig-room btMoie dinner. It made him 
nervous ; not so niucli because cd tlic case of *' Btaleau v. 
The Blasted Cement Co., Ltd.," as that the point had 
lately begun to seem to him, too, a nice one , Iheie was 
about it just that pleasant flavour of subtlety so attractive 
to tlie best legal appetites. To ha^^c iiis own impression 
confirmed by Watcrbuck, Q.C., would have disturbed 
any m?n. 

Ho s<\.t tldnkiug it over, md staring at the empty 
grate, for though autuimi l.ad conic, the weather kept as 
gioricmsly fine that jubilee year as if it rvere still high 
August. U' was not iilens.int to be disturbed ; he desired 
too pas.sionatciy to set his foot on Bo.'inncy's neck. 

Though lie had not seen the architect since the last 
afternoon at Robin Hill, he was never free from the 
sense of his presence — ^never free from the memory of 
iii.s worn face with its liigli cliozk bones and enthusiastic 
eyes. It would not be too inurli to say that he had never 
got rid of the feeling of that night wlicn he heard the 
peacock's cry at dawn — the feeling that Beshmey haunted 
the house. And every man’s shape that he sbw' in the 
dark evenings walking pa.st, seemed that of him whom 
George had so appropriately named the Buccaneer. 

Irene still met him, lie was certain ; v/here, or how, he 
neither kriciv, ijor asked, deterred by a vague and secret 
dread of too much knowledge. It aU seemed subterranean 
nowadays. , 

Somctiiycs when he c]ucstioned his wnfe as to where she 
had been, which he still made a point of doing, as every 
Forsyte should, she looked verv»' strange. Her self-posses- 
sion was wonderful, but there wau'c moments when, behind 
the mask of hcj fjr'e, inscrutabh,- as it bad alw'ays been to 
him, lurked an e Aression he had never been used to see 
there, A- 

She had taken to lunching .out too ; when he asked 






Bilson if her mistre^ had been in to lunch, as often as 
not she would answer ; “ No, sir." 

He strongly disapproved of her gadding about by 
herself, and told her ^o. But she took no notice. There 
was something that angered, amazed, yet almost amused, 
him about the calm way in which she disregarded his 
wishes. It was really as if she were hugging to herself the 
thought of a triumph over him. 

He rose from the perusal of Watcrbuck, Q.C.’s opinion, 
and, going upstairs, entered her room, for she did not 
lock her doors till bed -time — she had the decency, he 
found, to save the feelings of the servants. She was 
brushing her hair, and turned to him with strange 
fierceness. 

" What do you want ? " she said. " Please leave my 
room I " 

He answered : "I want to know how long this state 
of things betvreen us is to last ? I have put up with it 
long enough." 

" Will you please leave my room ? " 

" Will you treat me as your husband ? " 

" No." 

" Then I shall take steps to make you." 

" Do ! " 

He stared, amazed at the calmness of her answer. Her 
lips were compressed in a thin line ; her hair lay in fluffy 
masses on her bare shoulders, in all its strange golden 
contrast to her dark eyc.*^ — tliose eyes alive with the 
emotions of fear, hate, contempt, and odd, haunting 
triumph. 

" Now, please, will you leave my room ? " 

He turned round, and went sulkily out. 

He knew very well that he had no intention of taking 
steps, and he saw that she knew too — knew that he was 
afraid to. 

It was a habit with him to tell her the doings of his 
day : how such and such clients had called ; how he had 
arranged a mortgage for Parkes ; how that lon|f-standing 
suit of Fryer v, Forsyte was getting on, which, arising in 
tile pretematurally careful dispositicm of his property by 
his great-uncle Nicholas, who had tfed it up so that no 
one could get at it at all, seemed likely \f) remain a source 
of income for several solicitors till the Day of Judgment. 

And how he had called in at Jobson’s, and seen a 



ucKer sold, which he had just nussed iJuying 6i 
Talley'-and and Sons in Pall Mall 

He had an adiiiiiatioii for Boucher, Watteau, and all 
that scaool It was a habit with lum to tell lier all these 
matters and he c(jntinued to do it even now talking for 
long spoils at dinner, as though by the volubility of words 
he could conceal fiom liiniscU the ache in his heart 

Often, if they were alone he made an attempt to kiss 
her when she said good-nigJit He may have had some 
vague notion that some night she would let him , or 
perhaps only tlie feeling that a husband ought to kiss his 
wife Even if she hated him, he at all events ought not 
to put himself in the wrong by ne^ectmg this ancient nte 
And why did she hate Inm ^ Even now he could not 
altogether believe it It was strange to be hated < — the 
emotion was too extreme ; yet he iiated Bosinney, that 
Buccaneer, that prowling vagabond, that niglii- wanderer 
hor in his thoughts Soames always saw him lying m wait 
— wandering Ah, but he must be in very low wa^-er* 
Young Burkiit the aiclutect had seen him commg out 
of a third rate restaurant, looking tLiiibly down m the 
mouth i * 

Dunng all the hours he lav awake, thinking over the 
situation, which seemed to have no end — unless she should 
suddenly come to her senses — ^never oner did the thought 
of sepal atiiig from his wife seriously enter his head 
And tie horsy tes 1 What part did they play m this 
st^e of Soames s subterranean tragedy ^ 

Truth to say little or none, for they were at the sea 
From hotels hydropathics, or lodging-houses, they 
were bathing daily , laying m a stock of ozone to last 
them through the winter 

Each section, m the vineyard of its own choosing, grew 
and curled and pressed and bottled the grapes of a pet 
sea-sir • 

The end of September began to witness their several 
returns. * 

In tu(ft health and small omnibuses, "with considerable 
colour in their cliecks, they arrived daily from the various 
teirmni The following morning saw them back at their 
vocations ^ ^ " 

On tlie next feunday Tiinotliy's was thronged from 
lunch till dinner* 

^ongst other gossip, too numerous and interesting 
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:o relate, Mrs. Septimus Small mentioned that ^athes 
md Irene had not been away. / 

It remained for a comparative outsider to supply the. 
lext evidence of interest. 

It chanced that one afternoon late in September, Mrs. 
IklacAnder, Winifred Dartie's greatest friend, taking a 
constitutional, with young Augustus Flippard, on her 
Dicycle in Richmond Park, passed Irene and Bosinney 
valldng from the Bracken towards the Sheen Gate. 

Perhaps the poor little woman waa tliirsty, for she had 
ridden long on a hard, dry road, and, as all tendon knows, 
:o ride a bicycle and talk to young Flippard will try the 
roughest constitution ; or perhaps the sight of tlie cool 
Dracken grove, whence " tliose two ’* were coming down, 
jxcited her envy. The cool bracken grove on the top of 
the hill, with the oak boughs for roof where the pigeons 
ivere raising an endless wedding hymn, and the artumn, 
lumming, whispered to the ears of the lovers in tie fern, 
ivhile tlie deer stole by. Tire bracken grove of irretrievable 
ielights, of golden minutes in the long marriage oi heaven 
md earth 1 The bracken grove, sacred to stags, ^.c strange 
tree-stump fauns leaping around the silver whiteness of 
1 birch-tree nymph at summer dusk I 
This lady knew all the Forsytes, and having been at 

J une's " at home,'* was not at a loss to see with vhom she 
ad to deal. Fler own marriage, poor tiling, had not 
been successful, but having had the good sense and ability 
to force her husband into pronounced error, slie herself 
bad passed through the recessary divorce prjceedings 
witliout incurring censure. 

She was therefore a judge of all that sort of thing, and 
ived in one of tliose large buildings, where in small sets 
>f apartments are gathered incredible quantities of 
Forsytes, whose chief recreation out of bqsiness hours is 
:he mscussioii of each other's affairs. 

Poor little woman, perhaps she was jthirsty, certainly 
was bored, for Flippard was a wit. To sep " those 
wo " in so unlikely a spot was quite a merciful "pick- 
ne-up." 

At the MacAnder, like all Londonj^Time pauses. 

This small, but remarkable woman knerits attention ; 
let all-seeing eye and shrewd tongue ^^ere inscrutably 
dhe means of furthering the ends of Providence, 
tnth an air of being m at the death, she had an almost 
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distressing power of taking care ol hetsell. She had done 
more* perhaps* in her way than any woman about town 
io destroy the sense of chivalry winch still clogs the wheel 
of civilisation. So smart she was, and spoken of en- 
dearingly as the little MacAjidei \ 

Dressuig tightly and well* she belonged to a Woman’s 
Club* bat was by no means the neuiotic and dismal t3'pe 
of member who was always thmkmg of her rights She 
took her rights anconsciously. tliey came natural to her, 
and she knew exacHy how to make the most of them 
^vlthout exciting anything but adimration amongst tliat 
great class to whom she was athliated, not precisely 
peihaps by manner* but by birth* breeding, and the true, 
the seuet gauge* a sense ol pioperly. 

The daughter ol a Bedfoidshire sc^licitor, by lli'' 
(laughUr of a cleigyiuan* she liad .never* tlirough all 
tiic painful expenence of being niamcd to a very iinld 
painter with a ciank}' love ol Nature, v\ho had deserted 
her fur an actress, lest touch with the requirements, 
beliefs* and inner lei hi' g of Society * and, on attaining 
her liberty, she placed herself without effort m the very 
van ot Forsyteism 

Always in good spints, and full of information," she 
was universally welcomed She excited neither surprise 
nor disapprobation when encountered on the Rliine or at 
Zermatt, eitlier alone or Uuvelling with a lady and two 
gentlemen , it was felt that she was perfectly capable 
of taking caio of lierself . and the Leiirls of all Fors3rtes 
warmed to that wonderful insUnct. which enabled her to 
enjoy every! lung wathout giving anything away. It was 
generally felt that to such women as Airs. SlacAnder 
should we lo('li lor tlie perpetuation and increase of our 
best type ul woman. She had never had any chil- 
dren. , 

If there was one thing more than atiothi r that she coulci 
not stand it w^ts one ol Ihose soft women with what men 
called " ojiarm " about them, and lor Mrs. Soames she 
always liad an especial dislike. 

Obscurely, no doubt, she felt that if charm were once 
admitted as the criiciion, smartness and capability must 
go\o the wall ; ^id she hated — ^with a hatred the deeper 
tliat at times th^ so-called charm seemed to disturb all 
calculations— tile subtle seductiveness which she could 
not altogether overlook in Irene. 
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^ She said, however, that she could see nothing in ihe 
woman — there was no " go " about her — she would* never 
be able to stand up for hers — any one could tak© 
advantage of her, that was plain — she could not see in 
fact what men found to admire I 

She was not really ill-natured, but, in maintaining her 
position after the trying circumstances of her married 
life, she had found it so necessary to be “ full of informa- 
tion,’* that the idea of holding her tongue about “ those 
two ” in the Park never occurred to .her. 

And it so happened that she was dining that very 
evening at Timothy's, where she went sometimes to 
’’ cheer the old things up,” as she was wont to put it. 
The same people were always asked to meet her : Winifred 
Dartie and her husband ; Francie, because she belonged 
to artistic circles, for Mrs. MacAnder was known to 
contribute articles on dress to ” The I^idies lungdom 
Come ; ” and for her to llirt with, provided they could 
be obtained, two of the Ilayman boys, who, though they 
never said anything, were belie s^ed to be fast and 
thorougldy intimate with all that was lateslrin smart 
Society. 

At twenty-five minutes past seven she turned out the 
, electric light in her little hall, and wrapped in her opera 
cloak with the chinchilla collar, came out into the corridor, 
pausing a moment to make sure she had her latch-key. 
These little self-contained flats were convenient ; to be 
sure, she had no light and no air, but she could shut it 
up w’henever she liked and go away. There was no bother 
with servants, and she never felt tired as she used to when 
poor, dear Fred was always ?bout in his mooney way. 
^She retciined no rancour against poor, dear Fred, he was 
'such a Fool ; but the thought of that actress drew from 
her, even now, a little bitter, derisive smilo-. 

Firmly snapping the door to, she crossed the corridor, 
with its gloomy, yellow-ochre walls, and its infinite vista 
of brown, numbered doors. The lift was going down ; 
and wrapped to the ears in the high cloak, with every 
; one of her auburn hairs in its place, she waited motionless 
/'for it to stop at her floor. The iron gates clanked open ; 
•’ she entered. There were already three ^ccupants, a man 
;in a great white waistcoat, with a large ,|smooth face like 
\a baby’s, and two old ladies in black, with mittened 
. haiida* 
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Mi'S, MacAnder smiled at them ; she knew every- 
body ; and all these three, who had been admirably 
^lent before, began to talk at once. This A^as Mrs. 
MacAnder's successful secret. She provoked conversation. ^ 

Throughout a descent of five stories the conversation 
continued, the lift boy standing with his back turned, his 
C3miical face protruding through the bars. 

At the bottom they separated, the man in the white 
waistcoat sentimentally to the bilUard-room, the old 
ladies to dine and 'say to each other: A dear little 

woman I ** “ Such a rattle I and Mrs. MacAnder to her 
cab. 

When Mrs MacAnder dined at Tlmothy*t., the con- 
versation ‘ (althougli Timothy himself could never be 
induced to be present) took that wider, raan-of- the- world 
tone current among Forsytes at large, and this, no doubt, 
was what put her at a premium there. 

Mrs- Small and Aunt Hester found it an exhilarating 
change, If only,’* they said. ** Timothy would meet 
her 1 *' It was felt that she would do him good. She could 
tell you, fbr instance, the latest story of Sir Charles Piste’s 
son at Monte Carlo ; who was the real heroine of Tyne- 
mouth Eddy’s fashionable novel that every one was 
holding up their hands over, and what they were doing in 
Paris about wearing bloomers. She was so sensible, too, 
knowing all about that vexed question, whether tn send 
young Nicholas* eldest into the navy as his mother whiJbed 
or make him an accountant as his father thought would 
be safer. She strongly deprecated tlie navy It you were 
not exceptionally brilliant or exccption^ly well con» 
nected, they passed you over so disgracefully, and what 
was it after all to look forward to, even if you became an 
admiral — pittance ) An accountant had many more 
chances, but l<?t him be put witli a good firm, where there 
was no risk at starting I 

Sometimes shij; would give them a tip on the Stock 
Exchange ; not that Mrs. Small or Aunt Hester ever took 
it. They had indeed no money to invest ; but it seemed 
to bring them into such exciting touch with the realities 
of life. It was an cVent. They would ask Timothy, they 
said. But they hever did, knowing in advance that it 
would upset hiili. Surreptitiously, however, for week]& 
after they would look in tliat paper, which they took witSi ; 
vxespect on account pf its really fashionable proclivities^ 
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see whether " Bright's Rubies " or " The Woollen 
Mackintosh Company " were up or down. Sometimes 
they could not find the name of the company at all ; anS 
they would wait until James or Roger or even Swithm 
came in, and ask them in voices trembUng with curiovsity 
how that “ Bolivia Lime and Speltiate "was doing — they 
could not find it in the paper. 

And Roger would cUiswer : What do you want to 
know for ? Some trash 1 You'll go burning your fingers — 
investing your money in lime and things you know 
nothing about I Who told you ? and ascertaining what 
they had been told, he w^)nld go away, and, inaiang 
inquiries in the City, would peihaps invest some of liis 
own money in the concern. 

It was about the middle of dinner, just in fact as the 
saddle of mutton had been brought in by Snntlicr, that 
Mrs. MacAnder, looking airily round, said : " Oh I and 
whom do you think I passed to*day m Richmond Park 
You‘11 never guess — Soames and — Mr Bf>binncy 
They; must have been down to look at the house 1 ” 

Winifred Dartie coughed, and no one said d word. 11 
was the piece of evidence they had all unconsciously 
been waitmg for 

To do Mrs MacAnder justice, she had been to Swut/er- 
land and the Italian L<ikcs with a p<irty of three, and had 
not heard of Soames 's ruptuic with his architect. She 
could not tell, therefore, the profound impression lier 
words would make. 

Upright and a little flushed, she moved her .small 
shrewd eyes from face to Lme, trying to gauge the effect 
of her words. On either side of her a Hayinan boy, his 
lean, taciturn, hungry face turned towards liis plate, ate 
his mutton steadily. 

These two, Giles and Jesse, w^ere so a\ike and .so in- 
separable that thev were known as the Dromios. Tliey 
never talked, and seemed always compVetcly occupied in 
doing nothmg. It was popularly supposed thatftliey were 
tramming for an important examination. They walked 
without hats for long hours in the Gardens attached to 
their house, books in their hands, ^ fox-ten icr at their 
heels, never saying a word, and smoking all the time. 
Every morning, about fifty yards apart, they trotted down 
Campden Hill on two lean hacks, with legs a. s long as their 
, an4 every morning about an hour later, still Mty 
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yatds apart, they cantered up again. Every evening, 
wherever they had dined, they might be observed about 
ialf-past ten, leaning over the balustrade of the Alhambra 
promenade. 

They were never seen otherwise than together ; in 
this vray passing their lives, apparently perfectly content. 

Inspiicd by some dumb stirring witliin them of the 
feelings of gentlemen they turned at this painful moment 
to Mrs. MacAnder, and said in precisely the same voice : 

Have you seen the ? " 

Such was her surprise at being thus addressed that she 
put down her fork ; and Smither, who was passing, 
promptly removed her plate. Mis. MacAndtr, however, 
with presence of mind, said instantly : “I must have a 
little more of that nice mutton.'* 

But afterwards m the drawing-room she sat tkwa by 
Mrs. Small, determined to get to tlic bottom of the matter. 
And she began ; 

“ VViiat a charming woman, Mrs. Soames ; suui a 
sympiilhetic temperament 1 Soames is a really lucky 
man I ** 

Her anxiety for information had not made sufficient 
allowance for that inner Forsyte skin which refuses to 
share its troubles with outsiders ; Mrs. Septimus Small, 
drawing herself up with a creak and rustle of her whole 
perstai, said, shi\eiing in her dignity : 

“ My deax, it is a subject we au not talk about I " 
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CHAPTER 11 

NIGHT IN THE PARK 

Although with her infallible instinct Mrs. Small had said 
the very thing to make her guest “ more intngu6e than 
ever/* it is difficult to see how else she could truthfully 
have spoken. 

It was not a subject which the Forsytes could talk about 
even among themselves — to use the word Soames had 
invented to characterise to himself the situation, it was 
'* subterranean.*’ 

Yet, within a week of Mrs. MacAnder's encounter in 
Richmond Park, to all of them — save Timothy, from whom 
it was carefully kept — to James on his domestic beat from 
the Poultry to Park Lane, to George the wiltl one, on his 
daily adventure from the bow window at the IJaversnake 
to the billiard room at the “ Red Pottle,” was it known 
that ” those two had gone to extremes.” 

George (it 'was he who invented many of those striking 
expressions still current in fashionable circles) voiced the 
sentiment more accurately than any one when he said 
to his brother Eustace that ” the Buccaneer ” was 
” going it ; ” he expected Soames was about ” fed up.” 

It was felt that he nmst be, and yet, what could be 
done ? He ought perhaps co take steps ; but to tak6 steps 
would be deplorable. 

Witliout an open scandal which they could not see 
their way to recommending, it w'as difficult to see what 
steps could be taken. In this impasse, the only thing 
was to say notliing to Soames, and nothing' to each other ; 
in fact, to pass it over. 

By displaying towards Irene a dignifi'ed coldness, some 
impression might be made upon her ; but she vhis seldom 
now to be seen, and there seemed a slight difficulty in 
seeking her out on purpose to show her coldness. Some- 
times in the privacy of his bedroom' J^mes would reveal 
to Emily the real sufilering that his son*s misfortune 
caused mm. ^ 

tell/' ho would say ; “ it worries me out o£ 
There'll be ja scandm^ and that'll do him m 
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good. I shan't say anything to him There might be 
nothing in it. What do you think ? She’s very artistic, 
they tell me. What ? Oh, you’re a * regular Juley I ' 
Well, I don't know ; I expect the worst. This is what 
comes of having no children. I knew how it would be 
from the first. They never told me they didn't mean to 
have any children — ^nobody tells me anything I " 

On his knees by the side of the bed, his eyes open and 
fixed with^ worry, he would breathe into tlie counterpane. 
Clad in his nightshirt, his neck poked forward, his back 
rounded, he resembled some long white bird. 

" Our Father " he repeated, turning over and over 

again the thought of this ^ssible scandal. 

Like old Jolyon, he, too, at the bottom of his heart 
set the blame of the tragedy down ta family interference. 
What business had that lot — he began to think of the 
Stanhope Gate branch, including young Jolyon and his 
daughter, as *' that lot " — to introduce a person like Ibis 
Bosinney into the family i (He had heard George’s 
soubriquet, The Buccaneer," but he could make nothing 
of that — the young man was an architect.) 

He began to feel tliat his brother Jolyon, to whom he 
had always looked up and on whose opinion he had relied, 
was not quite what he had expected. 

Not having his eldest brother's force of character, he 
was more sad than angry. His great comfort was to go 
to Winifred’s, and take the little Darties in his carriage', 
over to Kensington Gardens, and there, by the Round 
pond, he could often be seen walking with his eyes fixed 
anxiously on little Publius Dartie’s sailing-boat, which 
he had himself freighted with a penny, as though convinced 
that it would never again come to shore ; while little 
Publius — ^who, James delighted to say, was not a bit 
like his father-*“Skipping along under his lee, would try 
to get him to bet another that it never would, having 
found that it always did. And James would make the bet ; 
he always paid — sometimes as many as three or four 
pennies in the afternoon, for the game never seemed to 
pall on little Publius — ^and always in paying he said : 
“ Now. that’s for ydlir money-box. Why, you’re getting 
quite a rich man I ** The thought of his little grandson's 
Rowing wealth was a real pleasure to him. But little 
Publius knew a sweetshop, and a trick wor ’.h two of that. 
.Axxf} they would walk home across the Park, Jaixie$> 
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figure with high shoulders and absorbed and worried face, 
exerdsing its tall, lean protectorship, pathetically un- 
regarded, over the robust cliild-figures of Imogen ana 
little Publius. 

But those Gardens and that Park were not sacred to 
James. Forsytes and tramps, children and lovers, rested 
and wandered day after da3^ night after night, seeking 
one and all some freedom from labour, from tlie reek 
and turmoil of the streets. 

The leaves browned slowly, lingering with the sun and 
summer-like warmth of the nights. 

On Saturday, October 5, the slcy tliat had been blue all 
day deepened after sunset to tlie bloom of purple grapes. 
There was no moon, and a clear dark, like soino velvety 
garment, was wrapped around the trees, whose thhiiied 
branches, resembling plumes, stirred not in the still warm 
air. All London had poured into the Park, draining the 
cup of summer to its dregs. Couple after couple, from every 
gate, they streamed along the paths and over the burnt 
grass, and one after another, silently out of the lighted 
spaces, stole into the shelter of the feathery trees, where, 
blotted against some trunk, or under the shadow of shrubs, 
they were lost to all but themselves in the heart of the 
soft darkness. 

To fresh-comers along the paths, these fore-runners 
formed but part of that passionate dusk, whence only a 
strange murmur, like the confused beating of hearts, 
came forth. But when that murmur reached each couple 
in the lamp-light their voices wavered, and ceased ; their 
arms enlaced, their eves began seeldng, searching, probing 
the blackness. Suddenly, as though drawn by invisible 
hands, they, too stepped over the 1 ailing, and, silent as 
shadows, were gone from the light. 

The s^lness, enclosed in the far, inexorable roar of the 
town, was alive with the myriad passions, hopes, and 
loves of multitudes of struggling human atoms ; for in 
spite of the dis^proval of that great body ot l^orsytes, 
the Municipal Council — to whom love had long been 
considered, next to the Sewage Question, the gravest 
danger to the community — a process Was going on that 
night in the Park, and in a hundred other parks, ^vithout 
wmch the tliousand factories, churches, shops, taxes, and 
^T’ains, of which they were custodians were as arteries 
.^tl3Lont.Mood, a man without a heart. 



. The iustlncts of self-forgetfulness, of passionf and of 
love, liiding under the trees, away from the trustees of 
tteir remorseless enemy, the “ sense of property," were 
holding a stealthy revel, and Soamcs, returning from 
Bavswater~for he had been alone to dine at Timothy's — 
walking home along the water, with iiis mind upon that 
coming lawsuit, had the blood driven from his heart by 
a low laugh and the sound of kisses. He thought of 
writing to the Times the next morning, to draw the atten- 
tion of thei^ Editor to^ the condition ot our parks. lie did 
not, however, for lue'had a horror of seeing his name in 
print. 

But starved as he was, the wJnspered sounds iu the 
stillness, the half-seen forms in the dark, acted on ium 
like some morbid stimulant. He left the path along tlve 
water and stole under the trees, a Ion the de,ep shadow of 
little plantations, where the boughs of chestnut trees 
hung their great leaves low, and there was blacker refuge, 
shaping his course in circles which had for their obj'^ct 
a stealthy iijspection of chairs side by side against tree- 
trunks, of pnlaccd lovers, who stirred at lus approach. 

Now he stood still on the rise overlooking the Serpen- 
tine, where, in full lamp-light, black against the silver 
water, sat a couple who never moved, the woman’s face 
buried on tlie man's neck — a single form, like a carved 
emblem of passion, silent and unashamed. 

And stiing by tlie sight, Soames hurried gn deeper into 
the shadow of the trees. 

In this search, wdio kuow^s what he thought and what 
he sought ? Bread for hunger — light in darkness ? Who 
knows wdiat he cxpecied to find — impersonal knowledge of 
the hum?4.n heart — ^the end of his private subterranean 
tragedy — for, again, wlio Imcw, but that each dark couple, 
unnamed, unnameable, might not be he and she ? 

But it could not be such Imowdedge as this tJiat he was 
seeking — the wife^of Soanies Forsyte sitting in the Park 
like a common wench I Such thoughts were inconceivable , 
and from tree to tree, with his noiseless step, he passed. 

Once he was sworn at ; once tlie whisper, " if only it 
could always be lik^this I " sent the blood flyiitg agtiin 
from his heart, Jint he waited there, patient and dogged 
for the two to mewe. But it was only a poor thin slip of 
a shop-girl in her draggled blouse who passed him, cliugin j 
her lover's arm. 
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A hunkred other lovers too whispered that hope in the 
stillness of the trees, a hundred other lovers clung to each 
other j 

But shaking Inmself with sudden disgust, Soames 
returned to the path, and left that seeknig for he knew 
not what 


CHAFIER III 

MEETING AT THE BOTANICAL 

Young Jolyon, whose circumstances were not those of 
a Forsyte, found at tunes a ditln ulty in spanng the money 
needful for those country jaunts and researches mto 
Nature, without having prosecuted which no watei- 
colour artist ever puts brush to paper 

He was frc^ently in fact obliged to take his colour- 
box mto the Botanical Gardens and thcie on his stool, 
m the shade of a monkey puz/ler or in the lee of some 
mdia-rubber plant, he uould spend long ho urs( sketching 
An art cntic who had recently been loolarg at his work 
had delivered himself as follows : 

“ In a way your drawings are very good , tone and 
colour, in some of them certain 1} quite a feeling for 
Nature But you see, they're so bcattered , you'll never 
get the pubhc to look at them Now, if you'd taken a 
defimte subject, such as London by Night," or " The 
Cr 5 rstal Palace m the Spnng," and made a regular senes, 
the public would have known at once what they were 
lookmg at I can't lay too much stress upon that All the 
men who are making great no-mes in Art, like Crum Stone 
or Bleeder, are making them by avoiding the unexpected , 
by specialising and putting tJieii works ,all in the same 
pigeon-liole, so tliat the public know at once where to go 
And this stands to reason, for if a mqn s a collector no 
doesn't want people to smell at the canvas ip find out 
whom his pictures are by ; he wants them to be able to 
say at once, * A capital Forsyte 1 ’ It is all the more 
important for you to be careful to choose a subject that 
they can lay hold of on the spot, siifce there's no very 
marked originality in your style " 

Young Jolyon, standing by the little piano, where a 
bowl of dn^d rose leaves, the only produce of the garden. 



^as deposited on a bit of faded damask, listenecf with his 
dim smile. 

Turning to his wife, who was looking at the speaker 
with an angry expression on her thm face, he said : 

“You sec, dear ? “ 

“ I do not,’* she answered in her staccato voice, that still 
had a little foreign accent ; “ your style has originality.*’ 

The critic looked at her, smiled delercntially, and said 
no more. Like every one else, he knew their history. 

The wo^ds bore good fruit with young Jolvon ; they 
were contory to a if that he believed in, to all that he 
theoretically held good in his art, but some strange, deep 
instinct moved him against his will to turn them to profit 

He discovered therefore one morning that an idea had 
come toinm for making a series of water-colour drawings 
of London. How the idea had arisen he could not tell , 
and It was not till the lollowung year, when he had com- 
pleted and sold them at a veiv Lur pnee, that in one of 
his impersonal moods lie found himself able to recolVct 
the Art cntic, and to discover m hicj own achievement 
another proof that he w’^as a Foisytc 

He decided to commence with tJie Botanical Gardens, 
where he had already made so many studies, and chose 
the little artificial pond, sprinkled now with an autumn 
shower of red and yellow leaves, for though the gardeners 
longed to sweep tlicm off, they could not reach them with 
their brooms. The rest of the gardens they swept bare 
enough, removing cveiy morning Nature’s lain of leaves ; 
piling tli(un in heajis, whence from slow fires rose the 
sweet, acrid smoke that, like the cuckoo’s note for spnng, 
the scent of lime frees for the summer, is the true emblem 
of the fall. The gardener’s tidy souls could not abide the 
gold and green and rus.set pattern on tlie grass. The 
gravel paths must lie unstained, ordered, methodical, 
without knowledge of the realities of life, nor of that slow 
and beautiful decry whirl] flings crowns underfoot to star 
the earth with faflen glories, whence, as the cycle rolls, 
will leap a|^ain wild spnng. 

Thus each leaf that fell w^as marked from the moment 
whftn it fluttered a gpod-bye and dropped, slow turning, 
from its twig. e 

But on that little pond the leaves floated in peace, and 
praised Heaven with their hues, the sunlight haunting 
over them. 
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And s& young Jolyon found them. 

Coming there one morning in the middle of October, he 
was disconcerted to find a bench about twenty paces fropi 
his stand occupied, for he had a proper horror of any one 
seeing him at work. 

A lady tn a velvet jacket was sitting there, with hex 
e5^es fixed on the ground. A flowering laurel, however, 
stood between, and, taking shelter behind this, young 
J olycn prepared his easel His preparations were leisurely ; 
he caught, as every true artist should at anything that 
might delay for a moment the effort of his work, and he 
found himself looking furtively at this unknown dame. 

Like his fatlier before him, he had an eye for a face. 
This face was channing ! 

He saw a rounded cliin nestling in a cream^ ruffle, a 
delicate face witli large dark eyes and soft lips A black 
*' picture ** hat concealed the hair ; her figure was lightlv 
poised against the back of the bench, her knees were 
crossed ,* the tip of a patent-leather shoe emerged beneath 
her skirt. There was something, indeed, jnexpie.ssiblv 
dainty about the person of this lady, but youjig Jolyon 's 
attention was chiefly riveted by the look on her face, 
which reminded him of his wife. It was as though its 
owner had come into contact wnth forces loo strong for 
her. It troubled him, arousing vague feelings of attraction 
and chivalry. Wlio was she ^ And whal doing there, 
alone ? 

Two young gentlemen of that peculiar biced, at once 
forward and shy, found m the Regent’s Park, came by 
on their way to lawn tennis, and he noted with disapproval 
their furtive stares ot admiration. A loitering gardener 
halted to do something unnecessary to a chi nip of pampas 
grass ; he, too, wanted an excuse for peeping. A gentle- 
man, old, and, by his hat, a professor^ of horticulture, 
passed three times to scrutinise her long and stealthily, a 
queer expression about his lips. ^ 

With all these men young Jolyon felt the ^ame vague 
irritation. She looked at none of them, yet was he certain 
that every man who passed would look at her like 
that. «* 

Her face was not the face of a sordcress, who in every 
l:)ok holds out to men the offer of pleasure ; it had nojQe 
of tlie devil's beauty " so highly prized among the first 
Forsytes of the land ; neither was it of that type, no less 



adorable, associated witli the box of chocolate t it was 
hot of the spiritually passionate, or passionately spiritual 
order, peculiar to house-dccoration and modem poetry ; 
ifbr did it seem to promise to the playwright material for 
the production of the interesting and neurasthenic figure, 
who commits suicide in the last act. 

In shape and colouring, in its sott persuasive passivity, 
its sensuous purity, this woman's face reminded him of 
Titian's " Heavenly Love," a reproduction of which hung 
over the sidcboarcriu his dining room. And her attraction 
seemc-d to dc in this Soft passivity, in the feeling she gave 
that to pressure she must ^neld. 

For what or whom was she waiting, in the silence with 
the trees dropping here and there a leaf, and the thrushes 
strutting ck»sc on grass touched with the sparkle of the 
autumn rime ? 

Then her charming face grew eager, and, glancing 
n'jund, with almost a lover’s jealousy, young Jolyon saw 
Bc'siiiney sliding across tlic grass 

Curivinsly lie w^atched the meeting, the look in tlieir 
eyes, the long dasp of their hands. They sat down close 
together, fluk('d lor all their outward discretion. He 
heai cl the rapid munnur of their talk , but what they 
said he could not catch. 

He had rowed in the galley himself I He knew the 
long hours of waiting and the lean minutes of a half- 
public meeting ; the tortures of suspense tJiat haunt the 
unhallowed lover. 

It icquired, however, but a glance at their two faces 
to sec tliat tliis w.is none of those affairs of a season that 
distract men and women about town ; none of those 
sudden appetites that wake up ravening, and are surfeited 
and asleep again in six weeks. Tliis was the real thing! 
Tlus was what had happened to liimself I Out of this 
anything might^ come I 

Bosinney was plc'ading, and she so quiet, so soft, yet 
immovable in her ^lassivity, sal looking over the grass. 

Was he the man to car^ her off, that tendei, passive 
being, who would never stir a step for herself ? Who had 
given him all herself, ^nd v>ould die for him, but perhaps 
would never run a'^ay with him 1 

It seemed to voiing Jolyon that he could hear her 
saying : " But darlmg, it would ruin you I " For he 
Mmself had experienced to the full the anawinic fear at 
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the bottom of each woman's heart that she is a drag oi\ 
the man she loves. 

And he peeped at them no more ; but their soft, rapid 
talk came to his ears, with the stuttering song of some 
bird who seemed trying to remember the notes of spring : 
Joy — tragedy ? Which — ^which ? 

And gradually their talk ceased ; long silence followed. 

And where does Soames come in 1 ” young Jolyon 
thought. “ People think she is concerned about the sin 
of deceiving her husband 1 Little they know of women I 
She's eating, after starvation — taking her revenge I And 
Heaven help her — for hell take his." 

He heard the swish of silk, and, spying round the laurel, 
sawthem walking away, their hands stealthily joined. . . . 

At the end of July old Jolyon had taken hfs grand- 
daughter to the mountains ; and on that visit (the last 
they ever paid) June recovered to a great extent her 
health and spirits. In the hotels, filled with Bntish 
Forsytes — for old Jolyon could not bear a “set of 
Germans," as he called all foreigners — she was looked 
upon with respect — the only granddaughter of that fine- 
looking, and evidently wealthy, old Mr. Forsyte. She did 
not mix freely with people — ^to mix freely with people was 
not Tune’s habit — but she formed some friendships, and 
notabljr one in the Rhone Valley, with a French girl who 
was dying of consumption. 

Determining at once that her friend should not die, she 
forgot, in the institution ol a campaign against Death, 
much of her own trouble. 

Old Jolyon watched the new intimacy with relief and 
disapproval ; for this additional proof that her life was 
to be passed amongst " lame ducks " worried him. Would 
she never make a friendship or take an interest in some- 
thing that would be or real benefit to her ? 

“ Taking up with a parcel of foreigners," he called it. 

He often, however, brought home grapes or roses, hnd 
presented them to this “ Mam’zelle " with an ingratiating 
twinkle. 

Towards the end of September, in spite of June’s dis- 
approval, Mademoiselle Vigor breached her last in the 
little hotel at St. Luc, to which they had moved her ; 
and June took her defeat so deeply to heart that qld 
Jolyon carried her away to Paris. Here, in contemplation 
oi the “ Venus de Milo " and the “ Madeleine," she shoo^. 





off hcf depression, and when, towards the i^iddle of 
Octo^r, they returned to town, her grandfather believed 
that he had effected a cure. 


* No sooner, however, had they established themselves 
in Stanhope Gate than he perceived to his dismay a 
return of her old absorbed and brooding manner. She 


would sit, staring in front of her, her chin on her hand, 
like a httle Norse spirit, grim and intent. While all 


around in the electric light, then just installed, shone the 
CTcat drawing-room brocaded up to tlie frieze, full of 
furniture from Baple^and Pullbred’s. And in the huge gilt 
mirror were reflected those Dresden china groups of young 
men in tight knee breeches, at the feet of full-bosomed 
ladies nursing on their laps pet lambs, which old Jolyon 
had bought when he was a bachelor and thought so highly 
of in these days of degenerate taste. He was a man of 


most open mind, who, more than any Forsyte of them all, 
had moved with the times, but he could never forget that 
he had bought these groups at Jobson’s, and given a lot 
of money for them. He often said to June, with a sort of 
disillusioned contempt : 

You don't care about them ! They’re not the gim- 
crack things you and your friends like, but they cost me 
seventy pounds ! " He was not a man who allowed his 
taste to be warped when he knew for solid reasons that it 


was sound. 


One of the first things that June did on getting home 
was to go round to Timothy's. She persuaded herself that 
it was her duty to call there, and cheer him with an account 
of all 'her travels ; but in reality she went because she 
knew of no other place where, by some random speech, 
or [roundabout question, she could glean news of 
Bosinney. 

They received her most cordially : And how was her 
dear grandfattter ? He had not been to see tliem since 
May. Her Uncle Timothy was very poorly, he had had 
a lot of trouble ^dth the chimney-sweep in his bedroom ; 
the stupifl man had let the soot down the chimney 1 It 
had quite up.set her uncle. 

June sat there a Jong time, dreading, yet passionately 
hoping, that theytwould speak of Bosinney. 

But paralysed by unaccountable discretion, Mrs. 
Septimus Small let fall no word, neither did she question 
June about him. In desperation the girl asked at Uis^ 



whether ^Soames and Irene were in town — she had not 
yet been to see any one. ^ 

It was Aunt Hester who replied : Oh, yes, they were 
in town, they had not been away at all. There was some 
Uttle difficulty about the house, she believed. Tune had 
heard, no doubt I She had better ask her Aunt Tuley I 

June turned to Mrs. Small, who sal upright in her chair, 
her hands clasped, her face covered with innumerable 
pouts. In answer to the ^Vs look she maintained a 
strange silence, and when she spoke it was to ask June 
whether she had worn night-socl« up in those high hotels 
where it must be so cold of a night. 

June answered that she had not, she hated tlie stuffy 
thmgs ; and rose to leave. 

Mrs. Small’s infallibly chosen silence was far more 
ominous to her than anything that could have been said. 

Before half an hour was over she had dragged the 
truth from Mrs. Baynes in Lowndes bqiuiie, that Soames 
was bringing an action against Bosinney over the decora- 
tion of the house. 

Instead of disturbing her, the news had 'a strangely 
calming effect ; as though she saw in the prospect of this 
struggle new hope for herself. She learnt that the case 
was expected to come on m about a month, and there 
seemed little or no prospect of Bosinney’s success. 

” And whatever he'll do I can’t think,” said I^Irs. 
Baynes ; ” it’s very dieadiul for him, you know — he's 
got no money — ^lic’s very hard up. And we can't help him, 
I'm sure. I’m told the money-lenders won't lend if you 
have no secunty, and he has none — ^nonc at all ” 

Her embonpoint had increased of late ; she was in the 
full swing of autumn organisation, her writing-table 
literally strewn with the menus of charily functions. She 
looked meaningly at June, with her round eyes of parrot- 

sudden flush that rose on the girl’s intent young 
face-— she must have seen spring up before her a great 
hope— the sudden sweetness of her smile, often eame back 
to L^y Baynes in after years (Baynes was knighted when 
he built that public Museum of Art w'hicli has given so 
much employment to officials, and 'io little pleasure to 
those working classes for whom it was designed). 

The memory of that change, vivid and touching, like 
the breaking open of a flower, or the first sun after long 



: ^nter, the memoiy, too, of all that came after, oftea 
hltruded itself, unaccountably, inopportunely 6n Lady 
Baynes, when her mind was set upon the most important 
things. 

This was the very afternoon of the day that young 
Jolyon witnessed the meeting in the Botanical Gardens, 
and on this day, too, old Jolyon paid a visit to his solicitors, 
Forsyte, Bustard, and Forsyte, in the Poultry. Soames 
was not in, he had gone down to Somerset House ; Bustard 
was buried np to tlic hilt in papers and that inaccessible 
apartment; where lie was judiciously placed, in order 
that he might do as much work as possible ; but James 
was in the fr(mt office, biting a finger, and lugubriously 
turning over Ihe pleadings in Forsyte v. Bosinnoy 

This ^ound law^yer had only a sort of luxurious dread 
of t]\e “ nice point,'* enough to set up a pleasurable 
feeling of fuss ; for his good practica-l sense told him that 
if he himself were on the BeiicJi he would not pay much 
attention to it. But he was afraid that this Bosinney 
would go bankrupt and Soames would have to find the 
money aftei* all, ajid costs into the bargain. And behind 
this tangible dread tlicre was always that intangible 
trouble, linking in the backgrountl, intricate, dim, 
scandalous, like a bad dream, and of which this action 
was but an outward and visible sign. 

He raised his head as old Jolyon came in, and muttered ; 
" How are you, Jolyon ? Haven't seen you for an age. 
You’ve been to Switzerland, they tell me. This young 
Tiosinney. He’s got luinself into a mess. I knew how it 
would.be 1" He held out the papers, regarding his elder 
brother with nervous gloom. 

Old Jolyon read them in silence, and while he read 
them James looked at the floor, biting liis fingers the while. 

Old Jolyon pitched them down at last, and they fell 
with a thump amongst a mass of affidavits in " re Bun- 
combe, deceased,” one of the many branches of that 
parent and profitable tree, ” Fryer v. Forsyte.” 

“ I don*'! know what Soames is about,” he said, " to 
make a fuss over a few hundred pounds. I thought he was 
a man of property.” 

James's long uj^fir lip twitched angrily ; he could not 
bear his son to be attacked in such a spot. 

'',It's n6t the money ” he began, but meeting his 

brother's glance, diiect, shrewd, jumci^, he stopped. 



There <was a silence. ^ 

'* IVe come in for my Will/' said old Jolyon at last, 
tugging at his moustache. 

James's curiosity was roused at once. Perhaps nothing 
In this life was more stimulating to him than a Will ; 
it was the supreme deal with property, the final inventory 
□f a man's belongings, the last word on what he was 
worth. He sounded the bell 

Bring in Mr. Jolyon’s Will," he said to an anxious, 
dark-haired clerk. 

"You going to make some alterations ? " And through 
his mind there flashed the thouglit : " Now, am I worth 
as much as he ? " 

Old Jolyon put the Will in his breast pocket, and James 
twisted his long legs regretfully 

" You've made some nice pui chases lately, they tell 
me," he said. 

" I don’t know where you get your information from," 
answered old Jolyon sharply. " Wlicn’s this action 
coming on ? Next month ? I can’t tell what you've got 
in your minds. You must manage your own affairs ; but 
if you take my advice, you'll settle it out of Court. Good- 
bye 1 " With a cold handshake he was gone. 

James, his fixed grey-blue eye corkscrewing round some 
secret anxious image, began again to bite lus finger. 

Old Jolyon took liis Will to the offices of the New 
Colliery Company, and sat down in the empty Board 
Room to read it through Tie answeicd “ Down-by-the- 
starn ” Hemmings so lutly when the latter, seeing his 
Chairman seated there, entered with the new Super- 
intendent's first report, thai the Secretary withdrew with 
regretful dignity ; and sending for the transfer clerk, blew 
him up till the poor youth knew not where to look. 

It was not — by George — as he (Down-by-the-stani) 
would have him know, for a wliipper-snapper of a young 
fellow hke him to come down to that office, and think 
that he was God Almighty. He {Dowm-by-the-stam) had 
beet' head of that office for more years than a^boy like 
him could count, and if he thought that when he had 
finished all his work, he could sit there doing nothing, he 
did not know him, Hemmings (Down-by-the-starn), and 
so forth. 

On tlie other side of the green baize door old Tolyon 
sat at the long, mahogany-and-lcather board tame, 1^ 
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thick, loose-jointed, tortoise-shell eyeglasses perched on 
the bridge of his nose, his gold pencil moving down tlie 
£!laiises of his Will. 

It was a simple affair, for there were none of those 
vexatious little legacies and donations to charities, which 
fritter away a man’s possessions, and damage the majestic 
effect of that little paragraph in the morning papers 
accorded to Forsytes who die with a hundred thousand 
pounds 

A simple affair. Just a bequest to his son of twenty 
thousand, and “ as to the residue of my property of 
whatsoever kind whethci realty or personalty, or par- 
taking of the nature of either — upon trusts *o pay the 
proceeds rents annual produce dividends or interest 
thereof and thcron to my said granddaughter June 
Forsyte or lier assigns during her life to be for her sole 
use and benefit and without, etc. . . . and from and 
after her death or decease upon trust to convey assign 
transfer or make over the said last-mentioned lands 
hereditamefits premises trust moneys stocks funds in- 
vestments' and securities or such as shall then stand for 
and represent the same unto such person or persons 
whether one or more for such intents purposes and uses 
and generally in such a manner way and form in all 
respects as the said June Forsyte notwithstanding 
coverture shall by her last Will and Tc*^ lament or any 
writing or writings in tlie nature of a Will testament or 
testamentar) disijosilion to be by her duly made signed 
and published direct appoint or make over give and dispose 
of the same And in default etc . . . Pioviclcd always . . 
And so on, in seven folios of brief and simple phrase- 
ol<^. 

The Will had been drawn by James in his palmy days. 
He had foreseen almost every coni in gen 03^. 

Old Jolyon sat a long time reading this Will ; at last 
he took half a sheet of paper from the rack, and made a 
prolongedT pencil note , then buttoning up the Will, he 
caused a cab to be called and drove to the offices of 
Paramor and Herring, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Jack 
Herring was deady but his nephew was still m the firm, 
and old Jolyon was closeted with him for half an hour. 

He had kept the hansom, and on coming out, gave the 
dijver the address — 3 Wistaria Avenue. 

;J|le iekt a strange slow satlsfactioni^ as though he bad 
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scored a* victory over James and the man of property! 
They should nut poke theii noses into his affairs any 
more ; he had just cancellf^d their trusteeships of his Will ; 
he would take the whole of his business out of their hands, 
and put it into the liands of young Herring, and he would 
move the business of his Companies too If that young 
Soames were such a man of property, he would never 
miss a thousand a year or so , and under his great white 
moustache old Jolyon gnmly smiled He felt that what 
he was doing was m the nature of retributive justice, 
richly deserved. 

Slowl> . surely, with the secret inner process that works 
the destruction of an old tree, the poison of the wounds 
to his happiness, his will, his piide, had corrQded the 
comely edifice of his philosophy Life had worn him down 
on one side, till, like that family of whicli he was tlie 
head, he had lost balance 

To liim, borne nortli wards towards his son's house, 
the thought of the new disposition of property, which he 
had just set in motion, appeared vaguely in tbe light of a 
stroke of punishment, levelled at tlial family and that 
Society, of winch James and ins son seemed to him the 
representatives. He had made a restitution to young 
Jolyon, and restitution to young Jolyon satisfied liis 
secret craving for revenge — ^revenge* against Time, sorrow 
and interference, against all that incalculable sum of 
disapproval that had been bestowed by tlie world for 
fifteen years on his only son. It presented itself as the 
one possible way of asserting once more the domination 
of his will ; of forcing James, and Soames, and the 
family, and all those hulden masses c.f Foisytes — a. great 
stream rolling against the single cldjii ot his obstinacy — 
to recognise once and for all tliat he would he master. It 
was sweet to think that at last he was goiug to make the 
boy a richer man by far than that son of James, that 
" man of property." And it was sweet to give to Jo, for 
he loved his son. * 

hi either young Jolyon nor his wife were in (young 
Jolyon indeed \\as not back from the Botvinical), but the 
little maid told him that she cxpectdduthe master at any 
moment : 

" He's alwa3r8 at 'ome to tea, sir, to play with the 
children." 

Jolyon said he would wait ; and sat down patiently 
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enough in the faded, shabby drawing-room, where, now 
♦that the summer clunlzes were removed, the old chairs 
and sofas revealed all their threadbare deficiencies. He 
longed to send for the children ; to have them there 
beside lum, their supple bodies against his knees ; to hear 
Jolly's : Hallo, Oian I " and see his rush i and feel 

Holly's soft little hand stealing up against his cheek. But 
he would not Tliere was solemnity in what he had come 
to do, and until it w is over he would not play. He amused 
hunself by thinking how with two strokes of his pen he 
was going to lestore the look of caste so conspicuously 
absent fiom everything in that little house , how he 
could fib those rooms, or others in some larger mansion, 
with triumphs of art from Baple and Ihillbred's , he 
could scjid litth Tolly to Harrow and'Oxxord (he no longer 
had faith 111 1 ton and Cambiidge, for his s( i\ had been 
there) ; how he coakl ]>rocuie little Holly the best musical 
instruction, tlie cJiild h<id a rcmaikable aptitude. 

As theses visions crowded belore him, causing emotion 
to swell hes heait, he lose and ‘•to 4 ;d at the window, looking 
down into the littl * walk d slnp of garden, wheie the pear- 
tree, bare of leaves before its time, stood with gaunt 
branches in the slow -gathering mist of the autumn after- 
noon. The dog Balthasar, his tail curled tight Iv over a 
piebald, furry back, was walking at tlic farther end, 
suifhng at the plants, and at mtcivals placmg his leg 
for support against tlie w^all. 

And old Job on mused 

What pleasure was there left but to give ? It was 
pleasant to give, when you could find one who would 
be thankful lor what you gav^e— one of your own flesh 
and blood 1 There was no sucli satisfaction to be had 
out of giving “*^0 those who did not belong to you, to those 
who had no claim on you > Such giving as that was n 
betrayal ol the individualisUc convictions and actions Of 
hi'^ life, of all las enterprise, his labour, and his moderation, 
of the great and proud fact that, like tens of thousands of 
Foisytes before Inm, tens of thousands 111 the present, tens 
of thousands in future, he had always made his own, 
and held his owm, in the wrorld 

And, while he stood tlieie looking dowm on the sniiit-^ 
covered foliage of the laurels tlie black-stained 
plot, the progress of the dog Balthasar, all the sunering 
years during which he had been baulked of 
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legitimate epjo>Tnent mingled its gall witli the sweetness 
of the approaching moment. 

Young Jolyon came at last, pleased with his work, and 
fresh from long hours in the open air. On hearing that 
his father was in the drawing-room, he inquired hurriedly 
whether Mrs. Forsyte was at home, and being informed 
that she was not, heaved a sigh of relief. Then putting 
his painting materials carefully in the little coat-closet 
out of sight, he went in. ^ * 

With characteristic decision old Jolyon came at once to 
the point. I've been altering my arrangements, Jo,” 
he said. " You can cut your coat a bit longer in the 
future — I’m settling a thousand a year on you at once. 
June will have fifty thousand at my death ; and you the 
rest. That dog of yours is spoiling the garden. I shouldn't 
keep a dog, if I were you 1 ” 

The dog Balthasar, seated in the centre of the lawn, 
was examining his tail. 

Young Jolyon looked at the animal, but saw him 
dimly, for Ids eyes were misty. , 

” Yours won't come short of a hundred thousand, my 
boy,” said old Jolyon ; ” I thought you’d better know. 

I haven't much longer to live at my age. I shan't allude 
to it again. How’s your wife ? And — give her my love.” 

Young Jolyon put his hand on Jiis father's shoulder, 
and, as neither spoke, the episcide closed. 

Having seen his father into a hansom, young Jolyon 
came back to the drawii.g-room and stood wher^ old 
lolyon had stood, looking down on the little garden. 
He tried to realise all that this meant to him, and, Forsyte 
that he was, vistas of property were opened out in his 
brain ; the years of half rations through wluch he had 
passed had not sapped his natural instincts. ,^In extremely 
practical form, he thought of travel, of his wafe's costume, 
the children's education, a pony for JoJly, a thousand 
things ; but in the midst of all he thought, too, of Jiosinney 
and his mistress, and tiie broken song of the thrush, Joy 
— tragedy ! Which ? Which ? 

The old past — the poignant, su^ejjing, passionate, 
^wonderful past that no money could buy, that nothing 
could restore in all its burning sweetness — ^liad come back 
before him. 

When his wife came in he went straight up to her amj 
hi$ arms ; and for a long time he stood ^ 
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speaking, his eyes closed, pressing her to him, while she 
r.iooked at him with a wondering, adoring, doubting look 
in her eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 


VOYAGE INTO THE INFERNO 


The morning after a certain night on which Soames at 
last asserted his rights and acted like a man, he break- 
fasted ‘alone. 

He breakfasted by gaslight, tin' fog of a late November 
wrapping the town as in some monsirous blanket till the 
trees of the Square even woie barely visible from the 
dining-room window. 

He ate steadily, but at times a sensation as though he 
could not swallow attacked him. Had lie been right to 
yield to his overmastering hunger of the night before, 
and break down the resistance whn'h he had suffered now , 
too long from this woman who was his lawful and solemnly 
constituted helpmate ? 

He was strangely haunted by the recollection of her 
face, from bcfc'>re wliich, to soothe her, he had tried to 
pull her hands — of iier tciTible smothered sobbing, the 
like of which he had never iioard, and still seemed to hear ; 
and he was still haunted by the odd, intolerable feeling 
of remorse and shame he liad fidt, as he stood looking at 
her by the flame ol the single candle, before silently 
slinking away. 

And someliow, now that he had acted like tliis he was 
surprised at liimself. 

Two nights l>3fore, at Winifred Darlic’s, he had taken 
Mrs. Maunder in to dinner. Slie had said to him, looking: 
in his face with her sharp, greenish eyes : And so yoirf 
wife is a great friend of that Mr. f^osmney's ? ” 

Not deigning ^o#ask what she meant, he had brooded 
over her words. 

They had roused in him a fierce jealousy, which, with 
the peculiar perversion of this instinct, had turned to 
fiercer desire. 


; / the incentive of Mrs. MacAnder's words heV: 
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might never have done what he had done. Without their ^ 
incentive and the accident of finding his ^vlfe's door for 
once unlocked, which had enabled him to steal upon her 
asleep. 

Slumber had removed his doubts bul the morning 
brought them again One thought com foiled him No 
one would know — it was not the sort ot thing that she 
would speak about 

And, indeed, when the vehicle of his daily business life, 
which needed so imperative: I5 the grtase of clcrjr and 
practical thought started rolling once mf)ie with the read- 
ing of his letters those nijjhtm in Id c doubts began lo 
assume less extra\ xgant imprrtaiue ot the back of his 
mmd The incident \s is leally nut of gnat m micnt 
women made a fuss abml it in bocks bid 111 the cool 
judgment of light thinking men of nu n oi the wtjiJd, ol 
such as he re* olltrclcd otlcn receive: d } i 1 t in the Divorce 
Court, he had bid clone his best to t un the sdncti“ty of 
marriage, to prevent her from ibuidoinng her duty, 

possibly, if she were still seeing Jiosinncv, fiolu No, 

he did not regret it 

Now that the first step towards reccmciliation had 
been taken, the rest would be coinparati\ el> — com 
paratively 

He rose and wilked to the wniclov TTis nerve had 
been shikcn The sound of snotliend sobbing was in 
jUS ears agoin He could not get rid of it ^ 

He put on his fur coat and went ( id into^ie f('>g 
havmg to go into the i-.jtv, he took tl e undergiound 
railway from Slo ine Square st ition 

In his cornel of the first clx s comp irtmcnt filled with 
City men the smothered sobbing still h und( d hmi, so he 
opened the Times with the ikJi li uklc that drowns all 
lesser sound, and, bamcaclcd bcliind it, set himsell 
steadily to con the news 

He read that a Rccoider had charged a grand jury on 
jlhe previous day with a moie than usually lofig list of 
offences He read of three murders, five nninslaughters, 
seven arsons, and as many as elcvc n rapes — o. surpnsingly 
high number — in addition to man^ * less conspicuous 
crimes, to be tried during a coming Sc ->ions , and from 
one piece of news he went on to anotiiei , keepmg tlie paper 
vrell before Ins face 

And inseparable from his reading, was the xa&mot^ 
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of Irene’s teax-stained face» and the sounds from her 
broken heart. 

The day was a busy one, including, in addition to the 
ordinary affairs of his practice, a visit to lih, brokers, 
Messrs. Grin and Grinning, to give them instructions to 
sell his shares in th^^ New Colliery Co., Ltd , 'w hose business 
he suspected, rather than knew, was stagnating (this 
enterprise afterwirds slowly declined, and was ultimately 
sold for a song to an American syndicate) ; and a long 
conference at Waterbuck, QC.'s chambers, attended by 
Boulter, by Fislic, the jumor counsel, and Waterbuck, 
Q.C., liimself. 

The case of Fors3rte t/. Bosinney was expected to be 
re^a lied on tlie morrow, bcloro Mr. Justice Bent ham 

Mi. Justice Bciilli im, a m<in ot common sense rather 
than Loo gre,it legal knowledge, was considered to be about 
the best man they could have to try the action. He was a 
“ strong ” judge 

Waterbiitk, QC., in pleasing conjunction with an 
almost nifh ik gh et of Boulter and Fiske, paid to Soames a 
good deal of attention, by instinct or the sounder evidence 
of rumour, feeling liim to be a man of property 

He held with lemarkable consistency to the opinion 
he had alrctidy expressed in writing, that the issue would 
depend to a gicat extent on the evidence given at the 
trial, and in a few wcll-diiccted lemarks he advised 
Soames •ot to be too uireful in givmg that evidence. 

A liitlc blnffness, Mr Forsyte,” he said, ” a little bluff- 
ness,” and after he had spoken he laughed firmly, closed 
his lips tight, and scratched liis head just below where 
he had pushed his wig back, for all tlie world hke that 
gentleman-farmer for whom he loved to be taken. He 
was considered pernapb the leading man in breach of 
promise cases. 

Soames used the underground agam in g^oing home. 

Tlie fog was worse tlian ever at Sloane Square station. ^ 
Through the still, thick blur, men groped in and out r' 
women, very tew, grasped their reticules to their bosoms 
and handkerchief^ to their mouths ; crowned with the 
weird excrescence of the driver, haloed by a vague glow 
of lamp-light that seemed to drown m vapour before it 
reached the pavement, cabs loomed dim -shaped ever and 
again, and dj^chaxged citizens bolting like rabbits to tlisit 
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And these shadowy figures, wrapped each in his own 
■ little shroud of fog, took no notice of each other. In the 
great warren, each rabbit for himself, especially those 
clothed in tlie more expensive fur, who, afraid of carriages 
on foggy days, are driven underground. 

One figure, however, not far from Soames, waited at 
the station door. 

Some buccaneer or lover, of whom each Forsyte thought: 
** Poor devil ! looks as if he were having a bad time 1 ” 
Their kind hearts beat a stroke faster for that poor, 
waiting, anxious lover in the fog ; but they hurried by, 
well knowing that they had neither time nor money to 
spare for any suffering but their own. 

Only a policeman, patrolling slowly and at intervals, 
took an interest in that waiting figure, the brim of whose 
slouch hat h^lf hid a face reddened by the cold, all thin, 
and haggard, over which a hand stole now and again to 
smooth away anxiety, or renew the resolution that kept 
him waiting tlvere. Put tlie waiting lover (^f lover he 
were) was used to policemen's scrutiny, or too, absorbed 
in his anxiety, for he never flinched. A hardened case, 
accustomed to long trysts, to anxiety, and fog, and cold, 
if only his mistress came at last. Foolish lover I Fogs 
last imtil the spring ; there is also snow and rain, no 
comfort anywhere ; gnawing fea,r if you bring her out, 
gnawing fear if you bid her stay at home I 

Serve him rigjht ; he should arrange hi^ affairs 
better 1 " 

So any respectable Forsyte. Yet, if that sounder 
citizen could have listened at the waiting lover's heart, 
out there in the fog and the cold, he would have said 
;^gain : “Yes, poor devil 1 he's having a bad time ! “ 
i'y Soames got into his cab, and, with the glass down, 
'crept along Sloane Street, and so along {he Brompton 
Road, and home. He reached his house evt five. 

. His wife was not in. She had gone out a q^uarter of 
' an hour before. Out at such a time of night, into this 
' terrible fog I What was the meaning of that ? 

He sat by the dining-room fiie, witjf the door open, 
disturbed to the soul, trying to read the evening paper. 
A book was no good — ^in daily papers alone was any 
^ narcotic to such worry as his. From the customary 
ayjgnt^ recorded in tlie journal he drew some comfort. 

^ actress " — “ Grave indisposition o£ ^ 



^'iStatesittian ** (that chronic sufferer) — ** Divorce of an^ 
army officer ** — Fire in a collieiy ” — ^he read them all. 
•They helped him a little — prescribed by the greatest of 
all doctors, our natural taste. 

It was nearly seven when he heard her come in. 

The incident of the night before had long lost its 
importance under stress of anxiety at her strange sortie 
into the fog. But now that Irene was home, tlie memory of 
her broken-hearted sobbing came back to him, and he 
felt nervous at the thought of facing her. 

She was already on the stairs ; her grey fur coat hung 
to her knees, its high collar almost hid her face, she wore 
a thick veil. 

She peither turned to look at him nor spoke. No 
ghost or stranger could have passed more silently, 

Bilson came to lay dinner, and ‘told him that Mrs. 
Forsyte was not coming down ; slie was having the 
soup in her room. 

For once Soames did not change ; it was, perhaps, 
the first time in his life that he had sat down to dinner 
with soiled cuffs, and, not even noticing them, he brooded 
long over his wine. He sent Bilson to light a fire in his 
picture-room, and presently went up there himself. 

Turning on the gas, he heaved a deep sigh, as though 
amongst these treasures, the backs of which confronted 
him in stacks, around the little room, he had found at 
length his peace of mind. He went straight up to the 
greatest treasure of them all, an undoubted Turner, and, 
carrying it to the easel, turned its face to the light. There 
had been a movement in Turners, but he had not been 
able to make up his mind to part with it. He stood for a 
long time, his pale, clean-shaven face poked forward 
above his stand-up collar, looking at the picture as though 
he were adding it up ; a wistful expression came into ms 
eyes ; he found, perhaps, that it came to too little. He 
took it down from the easel to put it back against the 
wall ; but, in crossing the room, stopped, for he seemed 
to hear sobbing. 

It was nothing — only the sort of thing that had been 
bothering him im>tRe morning. And soon after, puttmg 
the high guard before the blazing fire, he stole downstairs. 

Fresh for the morrow 1 was Iiis thought.- It was long 
befbre he went to sleep. ... 

It is now to George Fors 3 rte that the mind must turn „ 
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for light on the events of that fog-engulfed-^ after^^; 
noon. 

The wittiest and most sportsmanlike of the Forsyteife 
had passed the day reading a novel in the paternal 
mansion at Princes' Gardens. Since a recent crisis in his 
financial affairs he had been kept on parole by Roger, and 
compelled to reside ** at home." 

Towards five o'clock he went out, and took train at 
South Kensington Station (for every one to-day w^ent 
Underground). His intention was to dine, and pass the 
evening playing billiards at the Red Pottle — that unique 
hostel, neither club, liotel, nor good gilt restaurant. 

He got out at Charing Cross, choosing it in preference 
to his more usual St. James's ]?ark, that he might reach 
Jermyn Street by better lighted w'^ays. 

On the platform his eyes — for in combination with a 
composed and fashionable appearance, George liad sharp 
eyes, and was alw^ays on the look-out for fillips to his 
sardonic humour — his eyes w^ere attracted by a man, who, 
leaping from a first-class compartment, staggered rather 
than w^alked towards the exit. * 

" So ho, my bird 1 " said George to himself ; " why, it's 
' the Buccaneer ' ! " and he put his big <igure on the'trail. 
Nothing afforded him greater amusement than a drunken 
man. 

Bosinney, who wore a slouch hat, stopped in front of 
him, spun around, and rushed back towcirds tlie carriage 
he had just left. He was too late. A porter caught him 
by the coat ; the train was already moving on. 

George's practised glance caught sight of the face of 
the lady clad in a grey fur coat at the carriage window. 
It was Mrs. Soames — ^and George felt that this was. 
^^interesting I 

r ' And now he followed Bosinney more closely than ever 
— ^up the stairs, past the ticket collector into the street. 
In that progress, however, his feelings underwent a 
change ; no longer merely curious and amused, he felt 
sorry for the poor fellow he was shadowing. “ The 
Buccaneer '' was not drunk, but seemed to be acting under 
the stress of violent emotion ; he wa& talking to liimself, 
and alj that George could catch were the words " Oh, 
God " Nor did he appear to know what he was doing, or 
w^herc going ; but stared, hesitated, moved like a man 
aut of £» mind ; and from being merely a joker in search 
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^of aniusement, George felt that he must see the poox 
chap ti^rough. 

He liad taken the knock " — “ taken the knock 1 ** 
And he wondered what on earth Mrs. Soames had been 
saying, vv^hat on earth she had been telling him in the 
railway carriage. She had looked bad enough herself I 
It made George sorry to think of her travelling on with 
her trouble all alone. 

He followed close behind Bosinney^s elbow — a tall, 
burly figure, saying nothing, dodging warily — and 
shadowed him out into the log. There was something 
here beyond a jest I He kept his head admirably, in spite 
of some excitement, lor in addition to compassion, the 
instincts ol the chase were roused within him. 

Bosinney walked right out into the thoroughfare — 
vast muffled blackness, where a man could not see six 
paces before him ; where, all around, voices or whistles 
mocked the sense of direction ; and sudden shapes came 
rolling slow upon them ; and now and then a light 
showed like a dim island in an infinite dark sea. 

And faift into this perilous gulf of night walked Bosinney, - 
and fast after him walked George. If the fellow meant to 
put liis *' twopenny " under a bus, he would stop it if he 
could I Across the street and back the hunted creature 
strode, not groping as other men were groping in that 
gloom, but driven forward as thougli tlie faithful George 
behind wielded a knout ; and thi.s chase after a haunted 
man began to have for George the strangest fascina- 
tion. 

But it was now that the affair developed in a way whden 
ever afterwards caused it to remain green in his mind. 
Brought to a stand -still in the fog, he heard words which 
threw a sudden light on these proceedings. What 
Soames had said to Bosinney in the train was now 
longer dark. George understood from those mutterings 
that Soame^ had exeicised his rights over an estranged 
and unvrilling wife in the greatest — ^the supreme act of 
proj^erty. 

His fancy wandered in the fields of this situation ; it 
impressed him ; t ffe guessed something of the anguish, 
the sexual confusion and horror in Bosinney 's heart. 
And he thought : “Yes, it's a bit tliick I I don't wonder 
the poor fellow is half-cracked I “ 

Be had run his quarry to earth on a bench under one 
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oi the lioits in Trafalgar Square, a monster sphynx /stray i*r 
like themselves in that gulf of darkness. Here, ri^d ana 
silent, sat Bosinney, and George, in whose patiencf was ^ - 
touch of strange brotherliness, took his stand behind. He 
was not lacking in a certain delicacy — a sense of form — 
that did not permit him to intrude upon this tragfcdy, and 
he waited, quiet as tlie lion above, his fur collar intched 
above his ears concealing the fleshy redness of his cheeks, 
concealing all but his eyes with their sardoilic, com- 
passionate stare. And men kept passing buck from 
business on the way to Iheir clubs — men wliose figures 
shrouded in cocoons of log came into view like spectres, 
and like ^ectres vanished. Then even in liis compassion 
George's Qiiilpish humour broke forth in a sudden longing 
to pluck these spectres by the sleeve, and say : 

" Hi, you Johnnies ! You don't often see a show like 
this ! Here's a poor devil whose mistress has just been 
telling him a pretty little story of her husband ; walk up, 
walk up 1 He's taken the kiiocfi, you sec." 

In fancy he saw them gaping round the tortured lover ; 
and grinned as he thought of some respectable, newly- 
married spectre enabled by the state of Ids own affections 
to catch an inkling of what was going on within Bosinney ; 
he fancied he could see his mouth getting wider and wider, 
and the fog going down and down. For in George was all 
that contempt of the raiddle-cUss — especially of the 
married middle-class — peculiar to the wild and sportsman- 
like spirits in its ranks. 

But he began to be bored. Waiting was not what he 
had bargained for. 

" After all," he thought, " the poor chap will get over 
it ; not tlie first time such a thing has happened in this 
“;ttle city 1 " But now his quarry again began muttering 
J ds of violent hate and anger. And follo'VLmig a sudden 
Snpulse Geoige touched him on tlie shoulder. ' 

Bosinney spun round. *. 

" Who are you ? What do you want ? " « 

George could have stood it well enough in the light of 
the gas lamps, in the liglit of that everyday world of 
which he was so hardy a connoisseur ;i. but in tliis fog, 
where all was gloomy and unreal, where nothing had tliat 
matter-of-fact value associated by Forsytes with earth, 
he was a victim to strange qualms, and as he tried to 
etare back inta the eyes of this maniac, he thought : 
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r I see a bobby, I'll hand him over ; he 'i not fit to 
-‘ifee at, large.” 

o'* But waiting for no answer, Bosinney strode off into 
the fog, and George followed, keeping perhaps a little 
farther off, yet more than ever set on tracking him down. 

” He ciin't go on long like this,” he thought. ” It's 
God’s own miracle he’s not been run over already.” He 
brooded no more on policemen, a sportsman’s sacred fire 
alive again within ]\im. 

,Into a*dcnser gloom than ever Bosinney held on at a 
furious pace ; but his pursuer perceived more method in 
his madness — he was clearl}'' making his way westwards. 

” He's really going for Soames ! ” thought George, 
The idea was attractive. It would be a sporting end to 
such a chase. He had always disliked liis cousin. 

The shaft of a passing cab brushed against his shoulder 
and make him leap aside. He did not intend to be killed 
for the Buccaneer, or any one. Yet, with hereilitary 
tenacity, he stuck to the trail Ihrougli vapour that blotted 
out everything but the sliadow of the hunted man and 
the dim noon of the nearest lamp. 

Then suddenly, with the instinct of a town -stroller, 
George knew himself to be in Piccadilly. Here he could 
find his way blindfold ; and freed from the strain of 
geographical uncertainty, his mind returned to Bosinney ’s 
trouble. 


Down the long avenue of his man-about-town ex- 
perience, bursting, as it were, through a smirch of doubtful 
amours, there stalked to him a memory of his youth. 
A memory, poignant still, that brought the scent of hay, 
the gleam of moonlight, a summer magic, into the reek 
and blackness of lliis London fog — the memory of a night 
when in the darkest shadow of a lawn he had over-hear^ 
from a womsgi's lips that he was not her sole posses 
And for a moment George walked no longer in blac 
Piccadilly, but iay again, with hell in his heart, and his 
face to the swect-.smelling, dewy grass, in tlie long shadow 
of poplars that liid the moon. 

A longing seized him to throw his arm round the 
Buccaneer, and Come, old boy. Time cures all. 

Let’s go and drink it off I ” 

But a voice yelled at him, and lie started back. A cab 
rolled out of blackness, and into blackness disappeared, 
.Ajpkd suddenly George perceived that he had,.lost Ek)sinney. 
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, He ran forward and back, felt his heart clutched a ** 
sickening fear, the dark fear which lives in the wings' of 
the fog. Perspiration started out on his brow. He Stood® 
quite still, listening with all his might. 

" And then,” as he confided to Dartie the same evening 
in the course of a game of billiards at tlie Red Pottle, ” I 
, lost him.” 

Dartie twirled complacently at his dark moustache. 
He had just put together a neat break of twenty-three, 
failing at a jenny.” ” And who was ^he ? ” he^sked. 

George looked slowly at the ” man of the world's ” 
fattish, sallow face, and a little grim smile lurked about 
the curves of his cheeks and liis heavy-lidded eyes. 

No, no, my fine fellow,” he thought. ” I'm not going 
to tell you ? ” For though he mixed with Dartie a good 
deal, he tliought him a bit of a cad. 

” Oh, some little love-lady or other,” he said, and 
chalked his cue, 

** A love-lady ! ” exclaimed Dartie — he used a more 
figurative expression. ” I made sure it was VDur friend 
Soa ” « 

" Did you ? ” said George curtly. “ Then damme 
you've made an error,” 

He missed his shot. He was careful not to allude to 
the subject again till, towards eleven o'clock, having, 
in his poetic pliraseok^gy, ” looked upon the diink when 
it was yellow,” he drew asifle the blind, and gazed out 
into the street. The murky blackness of the fog was 
but faintly broken by the lamps of tlic ” Red Pottle,” and 
no shape of mortal man or thing was in sight. 

I can't help tiiinking of that poor Buccaneer,” he 

« ’ i. "He may be wandering out there now in that 
. If he's not a corpse,” he added with strange dejection. 

' Corpse ! ” said Dartie, in whom the r#)collection of 
defeat at Richmond flared up. " He's all right. Ten 
to one if he wasn't tight I ” 

George turned on him, looking really formidable, with 
a sort of savage gloom on his big face. 

" Dry up I ” he said. " Don’t 1 tell you he’s ‘ taken the 
^ knock I ♦ 
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CHAPTER V 

THE TRIAL 

On Ihe morning of his case, which wns second in the list, 
Soanics was again obliged to start without seeing Irene, 
and it 'v/as just as- well, for he had not as yet made up 
his mind what attitude to adopt towards her. 

He had been requested to be in court by half-ppst ten, 
to provide against the event of the first acti'^-i (a breach 
of promise) collapsing, which, however, it did not, both 
sides showing a courage that afforded Water buck. Q.C., 
an opportunity for improving Ins already great reputation 
in this class of case. He w^as opposed by Ram, the other 
celelwated breach of promise man. It was a battle of 
giants. 

The coifSrt delivered judgment just before the luncheon 
interval. '* The jury left the box for good, and Soames 
went out to get something to eat. He met James standing 
at the little luncheon-bar, like a pelican in the wilderness 
of the galleries, bent over a sandwicli with a glass of sherry 
before him. The spacious emptiness of the great central 
hall, over which fatlier and son brooded as they stood 
together, was marred now and tlien for a lleeting moment 
by barristers m wig and gown hurriedly bolting across, 
by aai occasional old lady or rusty-coated man, looking 
np in a frightened way, mid by two persons, bolder than 
their generation, seated in an embrasure arguing. The 
sound of their voices arose, together \vith a scent as q 1 
neglected wells, which, mingling with the odour of 
galleries, corAbined to form tlie savour, like nothing 
the emanation of a refined cheese, so indissolubly connects® 
with the admii fislratioTi of British justice. 

It waJfe not long before James addressed liis son. 

" When's your case coming on ? I suppose it’ll be on 
directly. I shouldn’t wonder if this Bosinney'd say 
anything ; I shohlS think he'd have to. He’ll go bankrupt 
if It goes against him." He took a large bite at his sand- 
wich and a mouthful of sherry. " Your mother," he said, 
" wants you and Irene to come and dine to-night." 

A chill smile played round Soames '$ lips; he looked, 
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back at has father. Any one who had seen the look, told • 
and furtive, thus interchanged, might have been pardoned 
for not appreciating the real understanding between them.i 
James fimshed his sherry at a draught. 

How much ? *' he asked. 

On returning to the court Soames took at once his 
rightful seat on the front bench beside his solicitor. He 
ascertained where his father was seated with a glance so 
sidelong as to commit nobody. 

James, sitting back with his hands clasped*^ over the 
handle of his umbrella, was brooding on the end of the 
bench immediately behind counsel, whence he could get 
away at once when the case was over. He considered 
Bosinney's conduct in every way outrageous but he did 
not wish to run up against him, feehng that the meebng 
would be awkward. 

Next to the Divorce Court, this court was, perhaps, 
the favourite emporium of justice, libel, breach of promise 
and other commercial actions being frequently decided 
there. Quite a sprinkling of persons unconr>ected with 
the law occupied the back benches, and the# hat of a 
woman or two could be seen m the gallery. 

The two rows of seats immediately in front of James 
were gradually filled by barristers in wigs, who sat down 
to make pencil notes, chat, and attend to their teeth ; 
but his interest was soon diverted from these lesser lights 
of justice by the entrance of vVaterbuck, Q C , with the 
wings of his .silk gown rustUng, and his red, capable face 
supported by two short, brown whiskers. The famous 
Q.C. looked, as James freely admitted, the very picture of 
a man who could heckle a witness. 

For all his experience, it so happened that he had 
vpsver seen Waterbuck, Q C , before, and, like many 
S^rsytes in tne lower branch of the professif^n, he had an 
extreme admiration for a good cross-examiner. The long, 
lugubrious folds in his cheeks relaxed 'Somewhat after 
eeeing him, especially as he now perceived that Soames 
alone was represented by silk. 

Waterbuck, Q.C , had barely screwed round on his 
elbow to chat with his Junior before Mr. < Justice Bentham 
himself appeared — a thin, rather hen-like man with a little 
stoop, clean-shaven under his snowy wig. Like all the rest 
of the court, Waterbuck rose, and remained on his feet 
until the judge Mras seated. James rose but slightly ; irntk 
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was already comfortable, and had no opinion of Bentham, 
having sat next but one to him at dinner twice at the 
Burnley Tomms* Burnley Tomm was rather a poor thing, 
though he had been so successful James himself had 
given him his first bnef He was excited, too. for he had 
just found out that Bosiiiney was not in court 

“ Now, what’s he mean by that '> ’ he kept on thinking 
The case having been called on Waterbuck, Q C , 
pushing [)7ck his papcis hitched Ins g }\vn on his shoulder, 
and, with d semi circular look aiound iiim, like a man who 
is going to bat, arose and addressed the Court 

The facts he said, were not in dispute, and all that 
his Lordship would be asked was to interpiCw the corre- 
spondence which had taken pi ice between his client and 
the defendant, an aichitect with leference to the decora- 
tion of a house lie would however, submit that this 
coi respondence could only mean one very plain thing 
After biiefly recitu g the history of the house at Pobin 
Hill, whiclii he described as a mxnsion, and tlie actual 
facts of t^pcndilure, he went on as follows — 

“ My clienc, Mi Soames Forsyte, is a gentleman, a 
man of property, who would be the last to dispute any 
legitimate claim that might be made aganst him, but he 
has met with such ticitment from Ins architect in the 
matter of this house over which he has, as your lordship 
has heard, alieadv spent some twelve — some twelve 
thousand pou' \ a sum considerably in advance of the 
amount he had onginally contemplated, that as a matter 
of pnnciple — and tins I cannot too strongly emphasise — 
as a matter of principle and in the interests of others, he 
has felt himself compelled to bring this action The 
point put forward in defence bv the architect I will suggest , 
to your lordship is not worthy of a moment’s seriou* ^ 
consideration ^ He then read the correspondence 

His client, " a ^aan of recognised position,” was prepared 
to go into^he box, and to swear that he never did authorise, 
that it was never m his mind to authorise, tlie expenditure 
of any money beyond the extreme limit of twelve thousand 
and fifty pounds, ^wijhich he had clearly fixed , and not 
further to waste the time of tlie court, he would at once 
call Mr Forsyte 

Soames then went into the box His whole appear^ce 
was striking m its composure His face just supercilious 
' pate and claau^shaveni with a little line between 
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and compressed lips ; bis dress m nnostentations 
^ order, one hand neatly gloved, the other bare He, 
answered the questions put to him in a somewhat low, but 
distinct voice. His evidence under cross-exanunation 
savoured of taciturnity. 

Had he not used the expression, a free hand ? " 

“ No.** 

** Come, come I *’ 

The expression he had used was *\sl free liand in the 
terms of this corresp)ondencc 

" Would you tell the Court that that was English ? ** 

“ Yes 1 •’ 

*' What do you say it means ? ** 

" What it says I 

“ Arc you pieparcd to deny that it is a contradiction 
in terms ? ** 

“ Yes.** 

** You are not an Irishman ? ** 

** No.” 

” Are you a well-educated man ? 

” Yes."^* 

” And yet you persist in that statement ? ** 

" Yes '* 

Throughout this and much more cross-exanunation, 
which turned again and igairi aroiird the ” nice point,** 
James sat with his hand behind his ear, his eyes fixed 
upon his son. 

He was proud of hin* I He could not but feel, that 
in similar circumstances lie him'>clf would have been 
tempted to enlarge Ins replies, but Ins instinct told him 
that this taciturnity was the very thing He sighed with 
relief, however when Soames, slowly turning, and 
without any change of expression, descended from the 
box. 

NVhen it came to the turn of Bosinney's Counsel to 
address the Judge, James redoubled his attention, and 
lie searched the Court again and again to see if Bosinney 
were not somewhere concealed 

Young Chankery began nervously I e was placed by 
Bosinney’s absence in an awkwaid position. He therefore 
did his best to turn that absence to account. 

He could not but fear — ^he said — ^that his client had 
met with an accident. He had fully expected him there 
ta gtye evidence ; they bad eent round tmt moniing bg% 
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^to Mr. Bosinney's office and to his rooms (though he knew 
they were one and the same, he thought it was as well 
not to say so), but it was not known where he was, and 
this he consiclered to be ominous, know mg how anxious 
Mr. Bosinney had been to give his evidence He had not, 
however, been instructed to Apply foi an adjouinment, 
and in default of such insti iiction lie conceived it his duty 
to go on The plea on which he somev hat conhdcntly 
relied, and winch ins client, had he not unfortunately been 
prevented* in s<une’ way from attenfhng, would have 
supported oy his evidence, was that such an expression 
as a "free hnnd " could not be limited, fettend, ind 
rendered unmeaning by any verbiage which Hx gut follow 
it He would go fuithci and say that the toriespon deuce 
sliowod til it wh ite\er he might have sud in ins evidence, 
Mr Tors>te hid in fact never contemplated repudiating 
liability OR any of the work ordered or executed by his 
architect flic defendant had certainly never contem 
plated Kpudnting liability on any ot +he work ordered 
01 cxecutcd*b> his aichitcct ihe dLicndint had certainly 
never coittciupl itcd such a coi tin (nc\, or as was 
demonstrated b\ his letters, he would never have pio- 
ceeded with the W(;rk- a woik d cxlieme delicacy, 
earned out with great care and ctlniency, to meet and 
satisfy the fastidious tasti of a connoisseur a iich man, a 
man of propc rtv He h It strongly on this point and feeling 
strongly he used peihaps lalhei strong words when he 
said that this action w*ls of a most unjustifiable un- 
expected indeed unpic cU iitcd cluiactir If his Lord- 
ship had had the cipportUiUt}^ that he himsclt had made 
it his duty to take, to go ovv.r tins very hue house and 
see the great delu acy and beauty ot the decorations 
executed by liis chent — in artist in his most honourable 
profession — he* felt convinced that not f >r one moment 
would his Lordship toleiatc this, he would use no stronger 
wold than, daAng attempts to evade legitimate re- 
sponsibilily 

Taking the text of Soames* letters, he lightly touched 
on " Boilcau v The^laslcd Cement Company, Limited." 
"It IS doubtful,"* he said, " what that authonty has 
decided , in any case 1 would submit that it is just as 
much in my favour as m my friend's " He then argued 
the " nice point closely With all clue deference he 
sabttutted that Mr. Forsyte's expressiou nullified itsdf, 
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His client not being a rich man, the matter wa» a serious 
one for him ; he was a very talented architect, whose 
professional reputation was undoubtedly somewhat at 
stake. He concluded with a perhaps too personal appeal 
to the Judge, as a lover of the arts, to show himself 
the protector of artists, from what was occasionally — ^lie 
said occasionally — the too iron hand of crspital. “ What,'* 
he said, will be the position of the artistic professions, if 
men of property like this Mr. Forsyte refuse, and are 
allowed to refuse, to carry out the obligations of the 
commissions which they have given.*' . . . He would now 
call his client, in case lie should at the last moment have 
found himself able to be present. 

The name of Philip Baynes Bosinney was called three 
times by the Ushers, and the sound of the Ccilling echoed 
with strange melancholy througlioul the Court and 
Galleries. 

The crying of this name, to which no answer was 
returned, had upon James a curious effect :• it was like 
calling for your lost dog about the streets. And the creepy 
feeling that it gave him, of a man missing, grated on his 
sense of comfort and security— on his cosiness. Though 
he could not have said why, it made him feel un- 
easy. 

He looked now at the clock — a quarter to three I It 
would be all over in a quarter of an hour. Where could 
the young fellow be ? 

It was only when Mr. Justice Bentham delivered 
judgment that he got over the turn he had received. 

Behind the wooden erection, by which he was fenced 
from mote ordinary mortals, tlie learned Judge leaned 
forward. The electric light, just turned on above liis 
head, fell on his face, and mellowed it to, an orange hue 
beneath the snowy crown of his wig ; the amplitude of 
his robes grew before the eye ; his wliole figure, facing 
' the comparative dusk of the Court, radiated dike some 
majestic and sacred body. He cleared his throat, took 
a sip of water, broke the nib of a quill against the desk, 
and, folding his bony hands before him, began. 

To James he suddenly loomed much larger than he 
had ever thought Bentham would loom. It was the 
majesty of the law ; and a person endowed with a nature 
far less matter-of-fact than tliat of James might hay^ 
excused for iailina to oierce this halo, 
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therefrom the somewhat ordinary Forsyte who walked 
and talked in everyday life under the name of Sir Walter 
Bentham 

He delivered ]ud foment m the following words 

** The facts in tins case are not 111 dispute On May 15 
last the defendant wrote to the plaintiff requehtmg to 
be allowed to withdraw from his professional position 111 
regal d to the decoration of the plaiiitift s house unless 
he were given a free hand * The plaintiff on May 17 
wrote back as follows ‘ In giving you, in accordance 
with your request this free hand I wish you to clearly 
understand that the total cost of the house as handed oi ei 
to me completely decorated inclusive of youx fee (as 
arranged between us) must not exceed twelve thousind 
pounds To this letter the defendant^ replied on May 18 
‘ If you think lint in such a delicate matter as dec oiatioii 
1 can bind m^^scll to the exact pound I am afraid you are 
mistaken On May iq the plaintiff wrote as i<.)llcws 
' I did not mean to say that if >011 should ( xceed the sum 
named in ipy letter to you b} ten or twenty or even fifty 
pounds there would be any dilhculty between us You 
have a free hand m tlie teims of tln-» e luspondence and 
I hope you will see >0111 way to conqilcling tJie decora- 
tions On May 20 the defendant replied thus shortly 
‘ Very well 

** In completing these decorations the defendant 
incurred liibilitie, \nd e-xpeiises which brought tlie total 
cost of this house up to the sum of twelve tliousmd foui 
hundred pounds all of which expenditure has been 
defrayed by the plan tiff Hus action has been brought 
by the plain lift to lecover from the defendant the sum 
of three hundicd and fifl> pounds expended by him in 
excess of a supi of twelve thousand and fifty pounds 
alleged by the plaiiitift to have been fixed by this corre 
spoiidence as the •maximum sum that the defendant had 
authority io expend 

The question for me to decide is whether or no the 
defendant is liable to refund to the plamtitt this sum 
In my judgment li* H; so li ible 

What in effect the pluntiff has said is this ' I give 
you a free hand to complete these decorations provided 
that you keep within a total cost to me of twelve thousand 
pounds It you exceed that sum by as much as fifty 
I wiU not hold you responsible ^ beyond that 
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point you are no agfent of mine, and I shall repudiate 
liabili^^' It is not quite clear to me whether, had the 
plaintiff in fact repudiated liability under his agent's 
contracts, he would, under all the circumstances, have 
been successful in so doing ; but he has not adopted this 
course. He has accepted liability, and fallen back upon 
his rights against the defendant under the terms of the 
latter’s engagement. 

“ In my judgment the plaintiff is entitled ^to recover 
this sum from the defendant. 

" It has been sought, on behalf of the defendant, to 
show that no limit of expenditure was iixed or intended 
to be fixed by this correspondence. If this were ^o, I can 
find no reason for the plaintiff's importation into the 
correspondence of the figures of twelve thousand pounds 
and subsequently of fifty pounds. The defendant's 
contention would render these figures meaningless. It is 
manifest to me that by his letter of May 20 he assented to 
a very clear proposition, by the terms of which he must 
be held to be bound. * 

For these reasons there will be judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed with costs." 

James sighed, and stooping, picked up his umbrella 
which had fallen with a rattle at the words " importation 
into this correspondence." 

Untangling his legs, he rapidly left the Court ; without 
waiting for his son, he snapped up a hansom cab (it was 
a clear, grey afternoon) and drove straight to Timothy's 
where he found Swithin ; and to him, Mrs. Septimus 
Small, and Aunt Hester, he recounted the whole pro- 
ceedings, eating two muffins not altogether in the intervals 
of speech. 

“ Soames did very well." he ended ; he's got his 
head screwed on the right way. This won't please Jolyon. 
It's a bad business for that young Bosinney ; he'll go 
bankrupt, I shouldn't wonder," and then after a long 
pause, during which he had stared disquietly into the 
lire, he added : 

" He wasn't there — ^now why ? " • c 

There was a sound of footsteps. Tlie figure of a thick- 
set man, with the ruddy brown face of robust health, was 
seen in the back drawing-room. The forefinger of his. 
upraised hand was outlined against the black of his 
spoke in a grudging voice* 
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** Well, Janies,’* he said, “ I cant — I can't stop." and 
turning round, he walked out. 

It was Timothy, 

James rose from his chair. There I " he said, " there ! 

1 knew there was sennething wio " He checked 

himself, and was silent, slantig bclore him, a? tliough he 
had seen a poitent 


CHAPTER VI 

SOAMrS BREAKS I HE MPWS 

On leaving the Court Soames did not go slrrdglit home 
He fell di iiu lined for Ihc City, and diaxMi by need for 
sympathy in Ins tnninph, lie, too, made his yay, but 
slowly and on foot, lo Tirnoth^^’s m the l^^yswater R<*ad 

His fatht*r had left , Mis Small and Aunl Hester, 
in posses<fton of the whole iloiy, greeted him warmly 
They were sure he was hungry afte*r all that evidence 
Smither should toast him s )ine more mufhns, his dear 
father had eaten them all, lie must put his legs up on 
the sofa ; and lie mi st have a glass of piune brandy too. 
It was so strenglhcning. 

Swithin was still piesent, having lingered later than 
his wont, for he fell lu Wc*nt of evcreise On hearing 
this suggestion, he " pi died." A pictty pass young men 
w^e ctimmg to 1 His own liver was out of order, and 
he could not bear tlic tliouglit of any one else drinking 
prune brandy. 

He went away almost immediately, sa 3 nng to Soames : 
*' And how’s your wife ? tell her from me that^f 

she's dull, and likes to come and dine \vith me quietly, 
I'll give her such a bottle of champagne as she doesn't 
get everyday." Staring down from hi^ height on Soames 
he contracted his thick, puif^, yellow hand as though 
squeezmg within it all this small fry, and throwing out 
his chest he wadcAc& slowly'* aw^ay. 

Mrs. Small and Aunt Hester were left horrified. Switliin 
was so droll ! 

They themselves w^ere longing to ask Soames how 
Ijpeae ^vould take the result, yet knew that they must 
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not ; he Vould perhaps say something of his otm accot4/ 
to throw some light on this, the present burning question 
in their lives, the question that from necessity of silencfe 
tortured them almost beyond bearing ; for even Timothy 
had now been told, and the effect on his health was little 
short of alarming And what, too, would June do ? This 
also was a most exciting, if dangerous speculation 1 
They had never forgotten old Jolyon's visit, since 
when he had not once been to see them ; they had never 
forgotten the feeling it gave all who were prfisent, that 
the family was no longer what it had been — that the 
family was breaking up 

But Soames gave them no help, sitting with his knees 
crossed, talking of the Barbizon school of painters, whom 
he had just discovered These were the coming men, 
he said ; he should not wonder if a lot of money were 
made over them , he had his eye on two pictures by a 
man called Corot, charming things , if he could get them 
at a reason'' ilc price he was going to buy them — ^they 
would, he thought, fetch a big price some daj. 

Interested as they could not but be, neither Mrs. 
Septimus Small nor Aunt Hester could entirely acquiesce 
m being thus put oflf 

It was interesting — most interesting — and then Soames 
was so clever that they were sure he would do something 
with those pictures if anybody could , but what was his 
plan now that he had won his case , was he going to leave 
London at once, and hve m the country, or what was he 
going to do ^ 

Soames answered that he did not know, he thought 
they should be moving soon He rose and kissed his aunts. 
No sooner had Aunt Juley received this emblem of 
departure than a change came over her, as though she 
ymre being visited by dreadful courage , every little roll 
oi flesh on her face seemed trying to escape from aji 
invisible, confining mask *• 

She rose to the full extent of her more thafi medium 
height, and said “ It has been on my mind a long time, 
dear, and if nobody else will tell you, I have made up 

my mind that " • • 

Aunt Hester interrupted her : “ Mind, Julia, you do 
it — she gasped — " on your own responsibility I ” 

Mrs, Small went on as though she had not heard: 

1 think you imght to know^ dear« that Mrs. MacAndtr^ 
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Irene walking in Richmond Park vdth Mr 
Bosinney." 

Aunt Hester, who had also risen, sank back in hei 
chair, and turned her face away. Ideally J uley was too — 
she should not do such things when she — Aunt Hester, 
was in the room ; and, breathless with anticipation, she 
waited for what Soames would answer. 

He had flushed the peculiar flush which always centred 
between his eyes ; lifting his hand, and, as it were sclectmg 
a finger, hje bit a nail delicately ; then, drawling it out 
between set lips, he Said : “ Mrs. MacAnder is a cat ! " 

Without waiting for any reply, he left the room. 

When he went into Timothy's he had made up his 
mind what course to pursue on getting home, ile would 
go up to Irene and say : 

Well, IVe won my case, and there’s an end of it ' 
I don’t want to be hard on Bosinney ; I'll see if we can't 
come to some arrangement ; he shan't be pressed. And 
now lot's turn over a new leaf ! We'll let the house, and 

? et out of thjise fogs. We’ll go down to Robin Hill at once. 
— I never meant to be rougli with you ’ Let's shake hands 

— and Perhaps she would let him kiss her, and 

forget 1 

When he came out of Timothy's his intentions were 
no longer so simple. The smouldenng jealousy and 
suspicion of months blazed up within him. He would 
put an end to that sort of thing once and for all , he 
would not have her drag his name in the dirt I If she 
could not or would not love him, as was her duty and 
his right — she should not play him tricks with any one 
dse ! He would tax her with it ; threaten to divorce 
her ! That would make her behave ; she would never 
face that. But — but— what if she did ? He was staggered ; 
this had not occurred to him. 

What if she (Jid ? What if she made him a confession ? 
How would he sijind then ? He would hav^ to bring a 
divorce ! ^ 

A divorce ? Thus close, the word was paialysing, so 
utterly at variance with all the principles that had 
hitlierto guided his»life. Its lack of compromise appalled 
him ; he felt like the captain of a ship, going to the side 
uf his vessel, and, with lus own hands throwing over the 
piost precious of his bales. This jettisoning of his property 
jJi^th his own liund seemed uncanny to Soames. It would 



injure him in his profession. He would have to get rid of 
the house at Robin Hill, on wluch he had spent so muc^ • 
money, so much anticipation — ^and at a sacntice And she 1 
She would no longei belong to him, not even in name !* 
She would pass out of his life, and he — he should never 
see her again ! 

He traversed m the cab the length of a sticet without 
gettmg beyond the thoight tnat he should never sec 
her again 1 

But perhaps there was nothing to confess even now 
very likely there was notlung to cc if ess Wks it wise 
to push things so far ^ Was it wise to put into 

a position where he might have to eat lus words ^ The 
result of this case would rum Bosinney , a ruined man 
w^ds desperate, but — it could lie do ^ He nuglit go 
abioad, ruined men ilways went abroad What could 
they do — if indeed it vua^ *thcy' — witJiout money’ It 
would be braer to wait and sec how things turned out 
If necessary, he could have her watched The ogon'y of 
lus jealousy (for all tlic world like the ciisis of an aeliing 
tooth) — came on again , and he almost cued out But 
he must decide fix on some couise of actum* bcloie he 
got home When the cab diew up at the door, he had 
decided flotlung 

He entered, pale, liis hands moist with perspiration, 
dreading to meet her, burning to meet her, ignorant ol 
what he was to say or do 

The maid Bilson was in the hall and m answer to his 
question “ Where is >our mistress ’ ” told him that 
IMrs Fois\^c had left the house about noon, taking witli 
hei a trunk and bag 

Snatehmg the "leeve of his fur coat away from her 
grasp, he conficntcd lur 

What ’ ** he exclaimed ; “ what’s that you said ? 
Suddenly recollecting that he must not betray emotion 
he added : “ What message did she leave ’ " and noticed 
with secret ttfiror the staitlcd look of thv maid’s eyes 

‘‘ Mrs 1 orsyte leffno message, sir ” » 

" No message , very well, thank you, that will do 1 
shall be dining out ” 

The maid went downstairs, leaving f urn still in hi ^ fur 
coat, idly turning ovet the visiting cards in the p lu. luu 
bowl that stood on the carved oak rug chest in the 

hall. 
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Mr atid Mj^ Bareham Cnlcher. 

> Mrs Septimus Small 
Mrs Baynes 

* Mr Solomon lliornworthy. 

Lady Beilis 
Miss Hermione Bcllis 
Miss Wimficd Bcllis 
Miss Ella BelUs 

Wiio the devil were all these people ^ he seemed to 
have forgotten all familiar things flic words no message 
— trunk, and a bag placed a liidc-and seek in his 
bram It was mu edible that she had lett no message, 
and, still in his fur coat, he ran upstairs two ^teps at a 
time, aSiti young maincd man when he comes home wall 
run up to his wife s room 

Ever} thing was dainty, fresh, sw’-eet-smelhng , every- 
thing in perfect order On the great bed with its lilac silk 
quilt, was the bag she had made and embroidered with 
her own hands to hold her sleeping tlungs , hei slippers 
ready at thb foot , Bie sheets even turned over at the 
head as thbugh expecting her 

On the table stood the silver mounted brushes and 
bottles from her dressing bag, his own present There 
must, then, be some mistake Wliat bag had she taken ^ 
He went to the bell to summon Bilson, but ic'membered 
in tunc fhat he must issuiiio knowledge of where Irene 
liad gone tal*e it all ^s a matter of course, and grope 
out the meaning foi lun >elf 

He locked tlie doois and liicd to think, but felt his 
brain going round , diid suddenly tears forced themselves 
into his eyes 

Hurriedly pulling oil his coat, he looked at himself m 
tile minor. 

He was too* pale, a greyish tinge all over his face , 
he poured out water, and began le\ciislily washmg 

Her silvci-inoiftiied brushes smelt faintly of tlie per- 
fumed lotJbn she use d for her hair , and at this scent the 
burnmg sickness of his jealousy seized hmi again. 

Struggling into hi-^fur, he ran downstairs and out into 
th6 street 

He had not lost all command of lumself, however, and 
Its he went down Sloane Street he framed a story for use* 
in case he should not find her at Bosmney's But if he 




should ? .His power of decision again failed ; He readii^ 
the house without knowing what he should do if he dior 
find her there. 

It was after office hours, and tlie street door was closed*; 
the woman who opened it could not say whether Mr. 
Bosinney were in or no ; she had not seen him that day, 
not for two or three days ; she did not attend to him 
now, nobody attended to him, he 

Soames interrupted her, he would go up and see for 
himself. He went up with a dogged, white face. 

The top floor was unlighted, the "door closed, no one 
answered his ringing, he could hear no sound. He was 
obliged to descend, shivering under his fur, a chill at his 
heart. Hailing a cab, he told the man to drive to Park 
Lane. 

On the way he tried to recollect when he had last given 
her a cheque ; she could not have more than three or 
four pounds, but there were her jewels ; and with exquisite 
torture he remembered how much money she could raise 
on these ; enough to take them abroad ; enough for 
them to live on for months ! He tried to calculate ; the 
cab stopped, and he got out with the calculation unmade. 

The butler asked whether Mrs. Soames was in the cab, 
the master had told him they were both expected to 
dinner. 

Soames answered : ** No, Mrs. Forsyte has a cold.** 

The butler was sorry. 

Soames thought he was looking at him inquisitively, 
and remembering that he was not in dress clothes, asked ; 

Anybody here to dinner, Warmson ? ** 

“ Nobody but Mr. and Mrs Dartie, sir '* 

Again it seemed to Soames that the butler was looking 
curiously at him. His composure gave way. 

What are you looking at ^ ** he said.^ ** What*s t} 
matter with me, eh ? ** 

The butler blushed, hung up the fur coat, murmu 
something that sounded like : *' Nothing, sir, I*m si 
sir,** and stealthily withdrew. 

Soames walked upstairs. Passing the drawing-roc 
without a look, he went straight up# tp bis mother’s an^ 
£ather*s bedroom. 

James, standing sideways, the concave lines of hfc 
taU, lean figure (Ssplayed to advantage in shirt-slefeY^ 
mi evening waistcoat, his head bent, the end of 




tie peeping^ askew from underneath one white ' 
^undreary whisker, his eyes peering with kitense con-* 
^ntoation, his lips pouting, was holding the top hooks ^ 
hf his wife's bodice. Soames stopped ; he felt half-choked, , 
whether because he had come upstairs too fast, or for some 
other reason. He — ^he himself had never — ^never been 


asked to 


He heard his father's voice, as though there were 
a pin in his mouth, saying : Who’s that ? Who's there ? 
What d'you want ? " His mother's : " Here, P'elice, 

come and*liook this*; your master'll never get done." 

He put his hand up to his throat, and said hoarsely : 
" It's 1 — Soames I " 


He noticed gratefully the affectionate surprise in 
Emily'»: " Well, my dear boy ? " and James's, as he 
dropped tlie hook : " What. Soames ! What's brought 
you up ? Aren’t you well ? " 

He answered mechanically : " I'm all right," and 

looked at them, and it seemed impossible to bring out 
his news. 

James, quick to take alarm, began : " You don't look 
well. I expect you've taken a chill — it's hver, I shouldn't 

wonder. Your mother'll give you " But Emily broke 

in quietly : " Have you brought Irene ? " 

Soames shook his head. 


" No," he stammered, " she — she's left me ! " 

Emily deserted the mirror before which she was 
standing. Her tall, full figure lost its majesty and became 
very human as she came running over to Soames. 

“ My dear boy I My dear boy 1 ” 

She put her lips to liis forehead, and stroked his 
hand. 


James, too, had turned full towards his son ; his face 
'90ked older. 

I^ft you r^" he said. " What d'you mean — left you ? 
never told ipe she was going to leave you." 

. poames^ answered stirily : “ How could I tell ? What's 
- be done ? " 

,/ James began walking up and down ; he looked strange 
;^d stork-like wi^i^ut a coat. " What’s to be done ! " 
^he muttered. " How should I know what's to be done ? 
1 . What's the good of asking me ? Nobody tells me any- 
^tliipg, and then they come and ask me what’s to be 
; and L^should like to know how I’ija to tell them j 






' * * •> 

Hire's your mother, there she stands ; she doesn’t 

anything' What I say you’ve got to do is tO follow* 
her.” 


Soames smiled ; his peculiar, supercilious smile had 
never before looked pitiable 

” I don't know wheie she's gone,” he said 
” Don't know where she's gone I ” said James ” How 
d'you mean, don t know where she's gone ^ Wlicre d'you 
suppose she's g<jne ^ She's gone after that young Bosmney, 
that's where she’s gone I knew how it would be ” 
Soames, m the long silence that followed, felt his 
mother pressing his hand All that passed seemed to pass 
though his owm power of tlunkmg or domg had gone to 
asleep. 

His father’s face, dusky red, twitching as if be were 
going to cry, and words breaking out that seemed rent 
fiom him by some spasm m his soul 

” Ihere 11 be a ocandal , 1 always said so ' Then no 
one saying anything . ” And tncie you stand, you and 
your mother I ’ 

And Emily s voice, calm rather contemptuous 
” Come, now, James ’ Soames will do all that he can ” 
And James, staring at the hoc^ a little brokenly 
“ Well, I can’t help you , I m getting old Don t you 
be in too great a hurry, my boy ' 

And his mother s voice again Soames will do all 
he can to get her back We wont talk of it It 11 all 
come right, I dare say ” 

And James ” Well, I can't see how it can come right 
And if she hasn 1 gone off with that young Bosmney, my 
advice to you is not to aster to her, but to follow her and 
get her back ” 

Once more Soames felt his mother stroking his hand, 
in token of her approval and as though repeatmg some 
form of sacred oath, he muttered between ius teeth ” I 
will 1 " 


All three went down to the drawing-room togethei 
There, were gathered the three giils and Dai\ie , had 
Irene been present, the family ciiclo would have been 
Complete ^ 

James sank into his arm chair, and Except for a word 
of cold greeting to Dartie, whom he both despised and 
dreaded, as a man likely to be always m want of money, 
lie said nothing till dinner was announced. .Soames, too, 



V slleiit i Emily alone, a woman of cool courage, 

'tained a conversation with Winifred on trivial subjep^^' 
She was neve^ more composed in her manner and cdn-r^ 
versation than that evening. 

A decision having been come to not to speak of Irene^s j 
flight, no view was expressed by any other member of the 
^(family as to the right course to be pursued ; there cani^ 
be little doubt, from the general tone adopted in relation' 
to events as they afterwards turned out, that James*s 
advice: Don't vou listen to her, follow her and get' 

her back I " would* with here and there an exception, have, 
been regarded as sound, not only in Park Lane, but!| 
amongst the Nicholases, the Rogers, and at Timothy's, 
Just as it would surely have been endorsed by that wider 
body *of Forsytes all over London, who were merely 
excluded from judgment by ignorance of the story. 

In spite then of Emily's efforts, the dinner was served 
by Warmson and the footman almost in silence. Dartie 
was sulky, and drank all he could get ; the girls seldom 
talked to, each other at any time. James asked on^ 
where Jiyie was, and what she was doing with herself in 
these days. No one could tell him. He sank back into 
gloom. Only when ^JVinifred recounted how little Publius 
had given his bad penny to a beggar, did he brighten up. 

“ Ah 1 " he said, “ that's a clever little chap. I don t 
know what'll become of him, if he goes on like this. An 
intelligent little chap, I call him I " But it was only a 


iiaaii. 

' The courses succeeded one another solemnly, under 
the electric light, winch glared down onto the table, but 
barely reached the principal ornament of tlie walls, a 
so-called " Sea Piece by Turner." almost entirely composed 
of cordage and drowning men. Champagne was handed, 
and then a pottle of James’s prehistoric port, but as by 
the chill hand of some skeleton. 

At ten o'clock Soames left ; twice in reply to questions,^ 
f he had laid that Irene was not well ; he felt he could no 
longer trust himself. His mother kissed him with her 
> large soft kiss, and he pressed her hand, a flush of warmth 
in his cheeks. He« walked away in the cold wind, which 
' V whistled desolately round the corners of the streets, und^ 
V., a sky of clear steel-blue, alive witli stars ; he notic^, 
neither their frosty greeting, nor the crackle of 
i 4 Curled-up plane-leaves, nor the night-women huirymg 



'^their shaljby furs, nor the pinched feces of 
street comers. Winter was come ! But Soames hasten^ 
home, oblivious ; his hands trembled as he took the late 
letters from the gilt wire cage into which they had been 
thrust through the slit in the door. 

None from Irene. 

He went into the dining-room ; the fire was bright 
there, his chair drawn up to it, slippers ready, spirit case; 
and carven cigarette box on the table ; but after staring 
at it all for a minute or two, he turned out the light and 
went upstairs. There was a fire too iu his dressing-room, 
but her room was dark and cold. It was into this room 
that Soames went. 


He made a great illumination with candles, and for 
a long time continued pacing up and down between the 
bed and the door. He could not get used to the thought 
that she had really left him, and as though still searching 
for some message, some reason, some reading of all the 
mystery of his married life, he began opening every 
recess and drawer. 

There were her dresses ; he had always lified, indeed 
insisted, that she should be well-dr^sed — she had taken 
very few; two or three at most, an(Mrawer after drawer, 
full of linen and silk things, was untouched. 

Perhaps after all it was only a freak, and she had gone 
to the seaside for a few days’ change. If only that were 
so, and she ivere really coming back, he would never 
again do as he had done that fatal night before la,st, 
never again run that risk — though it was her duty, her 
duty as a wife ; though she did belong to him — he would 
never again run that risk ; she was evidently not quite 
right in her head I 

He stooped over the drawer where she kept her jewels ; 
it was not locked, and came open as he pulled ; the jewel 
box had the key in it. This surprised hirfl until he re- 
membered that it was sure to be empty. ^He opened it. 

It was far from empty. Divided in little gre^n velvet 
compartments, were all the things he had given her* 
even her watch, and stuck into the recess that contained 
the watch wai? a three-cornered note redressed “ Soames 
Forsyte,*' in Irene’s handwriting. 

“ I think I have taken nothing that you or your people 
have given me.’* And that was all. 

He looked at the clasps and bracelets of ddamqnds 



1 peaxk, at the little flat gold watch, with a great diamohd 
set m sapphires, at the chains and rings, each in its nest, 
*and the tears rushed up m his eyes and dropped upon 
them 

Nothing that she could have done, nothing that she 
had done, brought home to him like this the inner signi- 
ficance of her act For the moment, peril ips, he understood 
nearly all there was to understand — understood that she 
loathed him, that she had loathed him for years, that for 
all mtentd and purposes they were like people living m 
different world-), that there was no hope for him, never 
had been , even, that she had suffeied — that she was to 
be pitied 

In that moment of emotion he betrayed the Forsyte 
m him — forgot himself, his inteiests his propel tv— was 
capable of almost anything was lifted into the pure 
ether of the selfless and unpractical 

Such moments pass quickly 

And as though with the tears he had purged hin self 
of weakness he got up locked the box and slo\\l> almost 
trembhng,* carried it \Mth him into tlic other room 





CHAPTER VH 

JUNE*S VICTORY 

June had waited for her chance, scanning the duller 
columns of the journals, moining and evening with an 
assiduity which at farst puzzled old Jolyon , and when 
her chance came, she took it with all the promptitude and 
resolute tenacity of her character. 

She will always remember best in her life that morning 
when at last she saw amongst the reliable Cause List of 
the Times newspaper, under the headmg of Court Xlll , 
Mr Justice Bentliam, the case of Forsyte v. Bosinney 

Like a gambler who stakes his last piece of money, she 
had prepared to hazard her all upon this throw ; it was 
not her nature to contemplate defeat How, unless with 
the mstinct of a worn in in love she knew that* Bosmney's 
discomfiture m this action was as^'und, caimfit be told 
— on this assumption, however, she laid hci plans, as upon 
a certainty. 

Half-past eleven found her at watch in the gallery of 
Court XIII , and theie she rem aned till the case of 
Forsyte v, Bosinney was ovei Bosinney s absence did 
not disquiet her ; she had felt instinctively that he 
would not defend Imp self. At the end of the judg- 
ment ^e hastened down, and took a cab to ms 
rooms. 

She passed the open street door and the offices on the 
three lower floors without atti acting notice ; not till 
she reached the top did her difficulties begin. 

Her nng was not answered ; she had noiv to make up 
her mind whether she would go down and ask the care- 
taker in the basement to let her in to aw iit Mi . Bosmney's 
return, or remain pafiently outside the door,» trusting 
that no one would come up She decided on the latter 
course. 

A quarter of an hour had passed freezing vigil ott ' 
the landing, before it occurred to her that Bosinney had 
been used to leava the key of his rooms under the doox:' 
m<*t She locked pud feui d it there For some mmutese 
^ could not deade to make use of it , ^ 
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JiATB^f in and left the door open that any oneVho catnv 
might see she was there on business 
This was not the same June who had paid the trembling 
visit five months ago ; those months of suffenng ana 
restraint liad made her less sensitive , she had dwelt on 
this visit long with such iriinutcnoss, that its terrors 
were discounted beforehand She was not there to fail 
tills time, for if she failed no one could help Jiei 

Like some mother beast on the watch ov< i her young, 
her little quick figure ne\cr stood still in that room, but 
wandered from wall to wall, from window to door, 
fingering now one thing, now another. There was dust 
everywhere, the room could not have bcei li aned for 
weeks and June quick to catch at anything that should 
buoy up her hope saw m it a sign that he had been 
obliged for economy/ o s^^kc to give up his servant. 

She looked into t}ie Ixdioom the bed was roughly 
made as though by the liand oi in in Li>teniiig intcntl}^ 
she daitcd m, and peered into lu, ( upboards. A few shirts 
and collirjf, <i pair of mucldv boots —the loom was bare 
even of gsirments 

She stole back to the sitting room, and now she noticed 
the absence of all the little things he Ind set store by 
The clock that had been his mother s the field gl isoes 
that had hung o\er tlie sofa two nally valuable old 
prmts of Harrow where his father had been at school 
and last, not least the piece of Japanese pottery she 
herself liad <n\cTi him All weie gone, and in spite of 
the rage roused within hci championing soul at the 
tliouglit that tiie world snould treat him thus, their 
disappearance auguicd liappily for the success of her plan. 

It was while looking at the spot where the piece of 
Japanese pottery had stood that she felt a stiange certainty 
of being watihed, and, turning, saw Irene in the open 
d(Jorway ' 

The two stood gazing at each other for a mmute m 
Silence ,• then June walked forward and held out her 
hand Irene did not take it 

When her han^ ^\as refused, June put it behind her. 
Her eyes grew steady witli anger , she waited for Irene 
to speak , and thus waiting, took in, with who-knows- 
Wbat rage of leak usy, suspicion, and curiosity, every 
of her^fnend s lace and die ss and figure, 
was clotlied ui her long grey fur , the travelhh^ 



' THE 'EbijS'ytE 'SAOA 

cap on her head left a wave of gold hair visible aliov4^ 
her forehead. The soft fullness of the coat made her face, 
as small as a child’s. 

Unlike June’s cheeks, her cheeks had no colour in 
them, but were ivory white and pinched as if with cold. 
Dark circles lay round her eyes. In one hand she held 
a bunch of violets. 

She looked back at June, no smile on her lips ; and 
with those great dark eyes fastened on her,^ the girl, 
for all her startled anger, felt something of the old spell. 

She spoke first, after all. 

“ Wliat have you come for ? ” But the feeling that 
she herself was being asked the same question, made her 
add : This horrible case. I came to tell liim — >hc has 

lost it.” 

Irene did not speak, her eyes never moved from June’s 
face, and the girl cried : 

” Don’t stand there as if you were made of stone ! ' 

Irene laughed. ” I wish to God I were I ” ^ 

But June turned away. ” Stop I ” she cried, ” don't 
tell me 1 I don’t want to hear I I don’t want to hear 
what you've come for. I don't want to hear ! '' And 
like some uneasy spirit, she began swiftly walking to 
and fro. Suddenly she broke out : 

” I was here first. We can't both stay here together ! ” 

On Irene’s face a smile wandered up, and died out like 
a flicker of firelight. She did not move. And then it 
was that June perceiv'^d under the softness and im- 
mobility of tliis figure something desperate and resolved ; 
something not to be turned away, something dangerous. 
She tore off her hat, and, putting both hands to her 
brow, pressed back the bronze mass of her hair. 

” You have no right here I ” she cried defiantly. 

Irene answered : “I have no right anywhere — 

” What do you mean ? ” , 

“ I have left Soames. You always wanted to 1 '* , 

June put her hands over her ears. : 

Don't 1 I don't want to hear anything-— I don't war,i 
to Imow an 5 rthing. It's impossible to* fight with you \ 
What makes you stand like that ? Why don’t you go ? 

Irene's lips moved ; she seemed to be saying : ” >A^erei, 
. ilhould I go ? '' ^ - 

^ liine turned to the window, ^he could soe 

an the street*. It wi^' nearly 



,&otxieAt he mighl: come t She looked back across 
shoulder, and her face was distorted with anger. 

But Irene had not moved ; in her gloved hands she'^^\, 
ceaselessly turned and twisted the little bunch of violets;.^? 

The tears of rage and disappointment rolled dowxr 
June's cheeks. \ 

How could you come ? " she said. “ You have been 
a false friend to me 1 ” 

Again Irene laughed. June saw that she had played 
a wrong card, and broke down. 

“Why have you come?” she sobbed. “You've 
ruined my life, and now you want to ruin his I ** 

Irene’s mouth quivered; her eyes met with a 

look so mournful that the girl cried out in the midst of 
her sobbing, “ No, no I ’’ 

But Irene's head bent till it touched her breast. She 
turned, and went quickly out, hiding her lips with the 
little launch of violets. 

June ran to tlic door. She heard the footsteps going 
down and ^own. She called out : “ Come Ixick, Irene I 
Come back 1 '' 

The footsteps died away. . . . 

Bewildered and torn, the girl stood at the top of the 
stairs. Why had Irene gone, leaving her mistress of the 
field ? What did it mean ? Had she really given him up 

to her ? Or had she ? And she was the prey of a 

gnawing uncertainty. . . . Bosinney did not come. . . . 

About six o'clock that aftenioon old Jolyon returned 
from ^Wistaria Avenue, where now almost every day he 
spent some hours, and asked if his granddaughter were 
upstairs. On being told that she had just come in, he . 
sent up to her room to request her to come down and speak 
to him. 

He had m^-de up his mind to tell her that he was 
reconciled with her father. In future bygones must be 
bygones. He would no longer live alone or practically 
.^one, i» this great house ; he was going to give it up, 
arid take one in the country for his son, where they could 
ail go and live together. If June did not like this, she 
could have an alK>^ance and five by herself. It wouldn't ; 
piake much difference to her, for it was a long time since 
had shown him any affection, 

, But when June came down, her face was pinched and: 

; ihdfe was a strained^ pathetic look in her 
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8h« snuggled up in her old attitude on tbe arm of his 
dmir. and what he said compared but poorly with the 
clear, authontalive, injured statement he had thought 
out with much care Hib heait felt sore, as the great 
heart of a mother-bird feels sore when its youngling 
files and bruises its wing His words halted, as though 
he were apologising for having at last deviated from the 
path of virtue, and succumbed, in defiance of sounder* 
prmciples, to his more natural instincts 

He seemed nervous lest, in thus announcing lus in- 
tentions, he should be setting his granddaughter a bad 
example , and now that he came to the point his way of 
putting the suggestion that, if she didn t like it, she 
could live by heiself and lump it was delicate in the 
extreme 

‘ And if bv anv chance, my diiling ** he said “ you 
found \ou didn t get on with them why 1 could make 
that all right You could h ivc what you Jikcd We could 
find a little flat in London where you could set up and 1 
v,ould be lainning to continually But the children,'* he 
added “ are dear little tilings > ** 

Then, in the midst of this grave rather transparent 
explanation of changed policy lus eyes twinkled “ This 11 
austonish Timothy's weak nerves That precious young 
thing will have something to sav about this, or I'm a 
Dutchman I " 

June had not yet spoken Tcrched thus on the arm of 
his chair with her head abovre him, her lace was invisible 
But presently he felt her warm check «jg^mst his own, and 
knew that at all events, there was notliing very alarming 
m her attitude towards his news He began to take 
courage 

** You’ll like your father," he said , " an amiable 

chap Never was much push about him but easy to get 
on wath. You'll find him artistic and all tliat " 

And old Jolyon bethought him of the dozen or so 
water-colour diawrings all carefully locked up m'his bed- 
room ; for now that his son was going to become a man 
of property he did not think them quite such poor things 
as heretofore. ” * 

As to your — ^your stepmother," he said, using tha 
word with some little difficulty, " I call her a refin(^ 
bit a Mrs. Gummidge, 1 shouldn't 
vttcy fond^ of Jo. And the children/' hi 



iiideed, this sentence ran like music throii^h all bbi! 
solemn self-justification — ** are sweet little tmngs I '' 

If June had known, those words but remcamated that' 
tender love for little children, for the young and wealfc 
which in the past had made him desert Jus son for her tiny 
self, and now, as the cycle rolled was takmg lum from her/ 
But he began to get alarmed at her silence, and asked 
impatiently . '* Well, what do you say ^ ” 

June slid down to his knee, and she in her turn began 
her tale She thought it would all go splendidly , she did 
not see ^ ny difficulty, and she did not care a bit what 
people thought. 

Old Jolyon wriggled Il’m ' then people wn?^M tlunk ^ 
He had 1 nought tJiat after all these yeais peihdps they 
wouldn’t I V^ell, he couldn’t help it I Nevertheless, he 
could not appiovc of his granddaughter's way of putting 
it — she ought to mind wlitt people thought 1 

Yet he said notnnig His feelings were too mixed, too 
inconsistent for explc‘"‘^lon 

No— went on June — she did not care ; what business 
was it oi theirs ^ Ihtre was only one thing — and witli 
her cheek pressing agamst his knee old Jolvon knew at 
once that tins sunietl mg was no trifle. As he was going 
to bu) a house in tlie tountiy would he not — to please 
her — buy that splendid hou^e of Soames s it Rohm Hill ? 
It was finished it was peiiectly beautiful and no one 
would live in it now They would all be so happy there. 

Old Jolyon was on the alert at once Wasn’t the *' man 
of property ” going to live in his new house then ? He 
never alluded to Soames now but under this title 

“ No, June said , “ he was not , she knew that he 
was not I 

How did she know ^ " 

She could not tell him but she knew She knew nearly 
for certain * It was mo'»t unlikely , circumstances had 
changed ’ Iren's s words still rang in her he id “ I have 
left Soames ^Vllele should I go ^ " 

But she kept silence about that 

If her gland father would only buy it and ‘•cttle that 
wretched claim Ch!tt onglit never to have been made on 
JPlul I It would be the very best thing for everybody, and 
everythmg— everything might come straight ! 

And June put hei bps to his forehead, and pressed them 



[ But old. Jolyon freed himself from her cai^s, hfe 
Wre the judicial look which came upon it when he dc. lit 
with affairs He asked : What did she mean ? There- •, 
was something behind all this — ^liad she been seeing 
Bosinney ? 

Tune answered : No ; but I have been to his rooms/' 

‘ Been to his rooms ^ Who took you there ? " 

June faced him steadily. “ I went there alone. He has 
lost that case. I don't core whether it was nght or wrong. 


I want to help him ; and / unll ' * 

Old Jolyon asked again : " Have you seen him ? " 
His glance seemed to pierce right Ihioiigh the girl's eyes 
into her soul. 


Again June answered * '' No ; he was not there. I 
waited, but he did not come " 

Old Jolyon made a movement of relief She held risen 
and looked down at him , so and light, and young, 

but so fixed, and so detenninc d , and disturbf^d, vexed, 
as he was, he could not frown away that fixed look The 
feeling of being beaten, of the reins having ,f)lipped, of 
being old and tired, mastered him , 

Ah ! " he said at last, " you'll get your *5011 into a mess 
one of these days, T ' ':i see You want your own way in 
everything." 

Visited by one of his strange bursts of philosophy, he 
added : " Like that you w^cre bom ; and like that you'll 
slay until you die 1 " 

And he, who in liis dealings with men of business, with 
Boards, with Fors}les of all descriptions, wath such as 
were not Forsytes, Ind always had his own way, looked 
at his indomitable grandchild sadly — for he felt in her that 
quality which above all others he unconsciously admired. 

" Do you know what they say is going on ? " he said 
dowly. ^ 

June crimsoned 

" Yes*— no 1 I know— and I don’t *know — I don't 
care ! " And she stamp>cd liei foot • 

" I believe," said old Jolyon, dropj)ing lus eyes, " that 
you'd have him if he were dead I " 

There was a long silence before he spoke again. 

" But as to buying thi? house — you don't know what[ 
you're talking about ! " 

June said mat she did. She knew that he could get 
|f he vranted. He would only have to give what it 







^Kp'%^"Wx^t it cost ! You know nothing about At. I 
go to Soames — 111 have nothing more to do with tbro 
I young man.” 

\ ** But you needn't ; you can go to Uncle James. If: 

, you can't buy the house, will you pay liis law-suit claim ?! 
I know he is terribly hard up — I've seen it. You can stop; 
it out my money ! ” > 

A twinkle came into old Jolyon's eyes. 

“ Stop it out of your money ! A pretty \vay ! And 
what wiH you do, ,pray, without your money ? ” 

But secretly, the idea of wresting the house from James 
and his son had begun to take hold of him. He had hear4 
’ on Forsyte 'Change much comment, much raJ her doubtful 
praisq^ of this house. It was ” too artistic,” but a fine 
place. To take from the ” man of property ” that on 
which he had set his lieart, would be a crowning triumph 
over Janies, practical proof that he was going to make a 
man of property of Jo, to put him back in his proper 
position, and there to keep him secure. Justice once for 
all on tho«e w^ho had chosen to regard his son as a poor, 
penniless#ou least ! 

He would see, he would sec ! It might be out of the 
question ; he was not going to pay a fancy price, but if 
’ it could be done, why, perhaps he would do it ! 

,, And still more secret^ he knew that he could not refuse 
her. 

But he did not commit himself. He would think it over 
— he said to June, 



CHAPTER VIII 




bosinney's departure 

.Old Jolyon was not given to hasty decisions ; it is 
'probable that he would have continued to think over 
the purchase of the house at Robin Hill, had not June's 
f^e told him that he would have no peace until he acted. 
/ At breakfast next morning she asked him what time 
she should order the carriage. 

“ Carriage I " he said, with some appearance of in- 
nocence ; " what for ? I 'm not going out 1 " 

She answered ; “If you don't go early, you won't 
catch Uncle James before he goes into the City." 

“ James 1 what about your Uncle James ? “ 

^ “ The house," she replied, in such a voice that he no 

^longer pretended ignorance. ^ 

; I’ve not make up my mind," he said. 

" You must ! You must ! Oh, Gran — think of me I " 
Old Jolyon grumbled out : " Think of you — I'm always 
, thinking of you, but you don’t think of yourself ; you 
don't think what you're letlmg yourself in for. Well, 
order the cai riage at ten 1 " 

At a quarter-past he was placing his umbrella in the 
stand at Park Lane — ^lie did not choose to relinquish his 
hat and coat ; telling Warmson that he wanted to^ see 
his master, he went, without being announced, into the 
study, and sat down, 

„ James was still in the dining-room talking to Soames, 
ivho had come round again before breakfast. On hearing 
^ho his visitor was, he muttered nervously : " Now, 

he w^ant, I wonder ? " 

: He then got up. 

V’ " Well," he said to Soames, " don't you go doipg any* 
vising in a hurry. The first tiling is to find out where sn6, 
^IPP^I should go to Stainer's about it ; they're the best 
if they can't find her, nobody can.'* And suddenly, 
moved to strange softness, he muttered to himself : 
f Ipoor little thing, J can't tell what she was thjnkiia^ 
f^boutf " and went out blowing his nose, 

not rise on seeing his brotb^, 




but his hand, and exchanged with. him ther- clasp bif^ 
Forsiyte. 

^ James took another chair by the table, and leaned 
head on his hand. 

• " Well,” he said, how are you ? We don't see much 
ydu nowadays ! ' ' 

Old Jolyon paid no attention to the remark. , ’ 

** How's Emily ? ” he asked ; and waiting for no replyj; 
went on : 

” I've come to, see you about this affair of young 
Bosinney’s. I'm told that new house of his is a white 
elephant.” 

” I don’t know anything about a white ch-phant,” said 
James, “ I know he's lost his case, and I should say he'll 
go bankrupt.” 

Old Jolyon was not slow to seize the opportunity tMs 
gave him. 

” I shouldn’t wonder a bit ! ” he agreed ; " and if he 
goes bankrupt, the ' man of property * — that is, Soames’ll 
be out of* pocket. Now, what 1 was thinking was this : 
If he's net going to live there ” 

Seeing both surprise and suspicion in James's eye, he 
quickly went on : ” I don't want to know anything ; 
r suppose Irene’s put her foot down — ^it’s not matenal 
to me. But I'm thinking of a house in the country myself, 
not too far from London, and if it suited me I don't say. 
that I mightn’t look at it, at a price. 

James listened to this statement wath a strange mixture 
of doubt, suspicion, and relief, merging into a dread of 
something behind, and tinged with the remains of his old' 
undoubted reliance upon his elder brother's good faith' 
and judgment. There was anxiety, too, as to what old' 
Jolyon could have heard and how he had heard it ; and 
a sort of hopefulness arising from the thought that if 
June's connection with Bosinney were completely at an 
end, her grandfather would hardly seem anxious to help 
the yoiffi^ fellow. Altogether he was puzzled ; as he did 
not like either to show this, or to commit himself in any 
^wray, he said : — 

'^They tell nfb you're altering your Will in favour of ^ 
yonr son.” 

vijHe had not been told this ; he had merely added the 
r ,o# having seen old Jolyon with his son and gmnd^V 
to w ^ct that he had taken his " 







rorsyxe, i3iibxa,ru ana roxsyw?. me snoi. > 

lOnie. 

f.’. " Who told you that ? ” asked old Jolyon. 

I'm sure I don't know/' said James ; " I can't 

l^remember names — I know somebody told me Soames 
/spent a lot of money on this house ; he's not likely to 
part with it except at a good price." 

" Well," said old Jotyon, " if he thinks I'm going to 
V pay a fancy price, he's mistaken. I've not got the money 
y.to throw away that he seems to have. Let liim try and 
sell it at a forced sale, and see what he'll get. Ivs not 
every man's house, I hear I " 

James, who was secretly also of this opinion, answered : 
" It's a gentleman's house. Soames is here now if you'd 
* like to see him." 

\ " No," said old Jolyon, " I haven't got as far as that ; 

, and I'm not likely to. 1 can see that very well if I'm met 
in this manner I " 

James was a little cowed ; when it came to the actual 
, figures of a commercial transaction he was su^e of him^ 

' self, for then he was dealing with facts, not wj.th men ; 

. but preliminary negotiations such as these madfe hitn 
' nervous^ — he never Imew quite how far he could go. 

/ " Well," he said, " I know nothing about it. Soames, 

/ he tells me nothing ; I sliould tlnuk he'd entertain it — 
it's a question of price." 

" Oh ! " said old Jolyon, " don't let him make a favour 
of it I " He glaced his hat on his head in dudgeon. 

> The door was opened and Soames came in. 

" There's a policeman out here " lie said w-itli his half 
f smile, " for Uncle Jolyon." 

Old Jolyon looked at him angrily, and James said : 
" A policeman ? I don't know anything about a police- 
man. But I suppose you know something ^about him/' 
,he added to old Jolyon with a look of suspicion : I 

: suppose you'd better see him I " . 

e In the hall an Inspector of Police stood stoUdly re? 
/ I^LFding with heavy-lidded pale-blue eyes the fine old 
> En^Ush furniture picked up by James at the famopS 
fr j^vrphano sale in IHprtman Square. • You'll find mg 
/brother in there," said James. / 

The Inspector raised his fingers respectfully to 1^ 
and entered the study. , 05^ 

■ liim go in with a sensatloii, 


i.’ 

v.f. ^ -'i'l 



Well/^ he said to Soames, " 1 suppose we 
v<rait and see what he wants Your uncle's* ‘'been hew* 
about the house ’ 

He returned with Soames into the dining-room, but^^ 
could not rest 

‘‘ Now whtit does he want ’ ’ he mui mured again 
** Wlio ’ " replied Soames the Inspector They 
sent him round from Stanhope Gate, that s all I know. 
That ‘ nonconformist ' of Uncle Jolyon s has been pilfenng, ] 
I shouldn t under ! " ^ 

But m spite of fus calmness, he too was ill at ease. 

At the end of ten minutes old Jolyon came in 
He walked up to the table, and stood there perfectly ' 
silent pulling at his long white moustaches James gazed 
up ar him with opening mouth , he had never seen his 
brother look like this 

Old Jolvon raised his hand and'said slowlv 
“ Young Bosinne^ has been run over m the fog and 
killed 

Then standing above his brother and his nephew, and 
looking .down at him with his deep eyes There's — 

some? — talk — of — suicide,' he said 

James's jaw dropped " Suicide ' What should he ' 
do that for ^ ' 

Old Jolyon answered sternly " God knows, if you 
and your son don't I ’ 

But James did not reply 

For all men of great age even for all Forsytes life has 
had bitter experiences The passei by who sees them 
wrapped m cloaks of custom wealth and comfort, would 
never suspect that such black shade ws had fallen on their 
roads To every man of great age — lo Sir Walter Bentham 
himself — the idea of suicide has once at least been pjesent 
in the ante-room of his soul , on the threshold, waitmg to 
epter, lield out from the inmost chamber by some chance 
reality, some .vague fear, some painful hope To FonytesI 
that feal renunaation of property is hard Oh I it is 
haid I Seldom — perhaps never — can they aclueve it ; 
and yet, how near have they not sometimes been 1 ^ 

So even wiih* James I Then in the medley of his 
thoughts, he broke out " Why I saw it in the papeyii 
yesterday : ' Run over in the fog ! ' They didn't Icnow 
his ntoie I ' He turned from one face to the other 
cenfuflion oi soul . but msimctivelv all the Mi! 



rejectiiig that rutaour of suicide He darea 
'^terta!n*this thought, so against his interest, against 
the interest of his son, of eveiy Forsyte. He strove against ^ 
lit ; and as his nature ever unconsciously rejected that 
Urhich it could not with safety accept, so gradually h« 
overcame this fear. It was an accident ! It must have 
been ! 

Old Jolyon broke in on his reverie 
Death was instantaneous He lay all day yesterday 
at the hospital There was nothing to tell tlicFi who he 
was I am gomg there now , you and your son liad better 
come too ” 

No one opposing this command he led the way from the 
room 

The day was still and clear and bright and driving 
over to Park I^ne from Stanhope Gate old Jolyon had 
had the carriage open Sitting back on the padded 
cushions, finishing his cigar, he had noticed with pleasure 
the keen enspne^s of the air the bustle of the cabs and 
people , the strange almost Parisian alacrity that the 
first fine day will bring mto London streets aftrr a spell 
of fog or ram And he had felt so happy ; he had not 
felt hke it for months His confession to June was off 
his mind , he had the prospect of his son's, above all, of 
his grandchildren s company in the future — (he had 
appomted to meet young Jolyon at the Hotch Potch that 
very morning to discuss it again) ; and there was the 
pleasurable excitement of a v^oming encounter, a coming 
victory, over James and the " man of property " in ihe 
matter of the house 

He had the carnage closed now , he had no heart to 
look on gaiety , nor was it nght that Forsytes should be 
S^n dnving with an Inspector of Police 

In that carnage the Inspector spoke agam of the 
death. 

" It was not so very thick just there The dnver sitys 
the gentleman must have had time to see what iie was 
about, he seemed to walk nght mto it It appears that 
be was very hard up, we found several pawn tickets at 
Ue rooms, his account at the bank c^verdrawn, an4 
thm's tins case m to-day's papers , " his cold blue eyee 
, travelled from one to another of the three Forsytes in ih# 

QiA watching from his comer saw hil htothMIi^ 




cnangfi, aiM the brooding, worried look deep^jn dirt 
At the Inspector's words, inaeed, all James's doubts 
iears revived Hartl-up — pawn-ticktts — an o\ci drawn 

^account • These words that had all his life been a far-off 
nightmare to him, seemed to make uncannily real that 
suspicion of suicide which must on no account be enter- 
tained He sought his son s eyes but lynx eyed taciturn, 
immovable, Soamcs gave no answcniig look And to old 
Jolyon watclung divining the k iguc of mutual defence 
between them, there came an overmastering desire to 
have his own son at his side as though tins visit to the 
dead man s body was a battle m winch otherwit.c he must 
single handed meet those two And the thought of how 
to keep June's name out of the biismtss kept ^ hnniig m 
Ins biaiti jpmes hid his son to support him’ Why 
should he i ot send for Jo ^ 

Taking out his end uasc, he pencilled the following 
message — 

* Come round at once IVc sent the carnage for you 

On getting out h give this card to Ins coachman, 
telling Innf to drive < t ) ^t as pf ssible to the Hotch Potch 
Club, 4ind if Mr Jol>oii 1 ois\ le w ts there to give Inm the 
caid and bring him at once If not theie yet he was to 
wait till he came 

He followed the othets slowl> up the steps leanmg on 
his umbiclla and steed a moment to get his breath The 
Insportoi said . ilns is tlie mortuary oir But take 
your time 

In the bare white walled room empty of all but a 
streak of sunshine smeaied along the dustlcss floor, lay 
a form covered by a sheet Wnh a huge steady hand the 
Inspector took the hem and turned it back A sightless 
face gazed up at them and on either side of that sightless 
defiant faco the three Forsytes gazed down , m each one 
o£^em the®sceiet emotions, fears and pity of Ins own 
nawre rose and tell kko the nsu.g falling waves of life, 
whose wash tiiose white walls baned out now for ever 
from Bosiniiey And m each one of them the trend of 
hid nature, the odd essential spring which moved him in 
fashions minutgl^ unalterably different from those oi 
every other human being, forced him to a diff^ent 
attitude of thought Far from the others, yet inscrutably 
eacli stood thus, alone with death, silent, his 
lowered* 


f TM Bsspe^ctof asked d<imy ; 

* You iSentify the gentleman, sir ? 

Old Jolyon raised his head and nodded. He looked at 
^ brother opposite, at tliat long, lean figure brooding 6ver 
the dead man, with face dusky red, and strained grey eyes ; 
and at the figure of Soames white and still by his latner's 
side. And all that he had felt against those two was gone 
like smoke in the long white presence of Death. Whence 
cbmes it, how comes it — Death Sudden reverse of all 
that goes before ; blind setting forth on a path tjiat leads 
to- — ^where ? Dark quenching of the fire ! The heavy, 
lirutal crushing out that all men must go througn, 
keeping their eyes clear and brave unto the end ! 
Small and of no import, insects though they are ! 
And across old Jolyon's face there liittcd .i gleam, for 
Soames, munnumig to the Inspector, crept noiseles&ly 
away 

Then suddenly James raised his eyes There was a 
queer appeal in that suspicious troubled look I know 
I'm no match for you/' it seemed to say An^h hunting 
tor handkerchief he wiped his blow, then,,, bending 
sorrowful and lank over the dead man, he too turned and 
hurried out. 

Old Jolyon stood, still as death, his eyes fixed on tlie 
body. Who shall tell of what he was thinking ^ Of 
himself, when his hair was brown like 11 le hair of that 
young fellow dead before him ^ Of Inmself, w^ith his 
battle just beginning, the long, long battle he had loved ; 
the battle that was over f^r this young man almost before 
jit had begun ? Of his granddaugliler, with her broken 
hopes ? Of that other woman ^ Of the strangeness, and 
the pity of it ? Ana the irony, inscrutable, and bitter of 
that end ? Justice 1 There was no justice lor men, for 
were ever in the dark 1 „ 

Or perhaps in his philosophy he thought : Better 
to be out of it all 1 Better to have done wtth it, like this 
poor youth. ... «• 

Some one touched him on the arm. 


A tear started up and wetted his eyelash. “ Well,'* 
he said, “ I'm no good here. I’d better* be going. You'll 
bOme to me as soon as you can, Jo,” and with his head 
bowed he went away. 

^ It wks ^onng Jolyon’a turn to take his stand b^idO 
tnau, round whose fallen body he «eeh»e4> 


*>1166 aH tlie Forsytes 1>reatHess^ and prostrat^(i 
stroke had fallen too swiftly • i- 

The forces underlying every tragedy ^forces that takl^ 
no denial, working tliiough crfss currents to their ironical 
end, had met and fused with a thunder clap, flung out 
the victim, and flattened to the ground all those that^ 
stood around 

Or so at all events young Jolyon seemed to see them,^ 
lying around Bosiiiney s body 

He aslj:ed the Inspector to tell him vhat had happened* 
and the latter, like a man who does not every day^ 
get such a chance, again detailed such facts as were 
known 


** There s more here, sir, howevei,” he ua, 'than 
mect^ the eye I diin 1 believe in siucidc nor in pure 
accident myself Its more likely I think that he was 
suffering under greit stress of mind, and took no notice 
of things about him Perhaps you can thiow some light 
on these " 


He to(jk fiom his pocket a little packet and laid it 
on the table Circfully undoing it, he revealed a lady's 
han^ercliief j^inned through the folds with a pin of 
discoloured Venetian gold, the stone of which had falleft 
from the socket A scent of dried violets rose to young 
Jolyon s nostrils 

“hound m his bieast pocket “ said the Inspector; 
“ the name has been cut awny • “ 

Young Jolyon with difficulty answered “ Tm afraid 
I cannot help you * But vividly there rose bclore him. 
the^ face he had seen light up so tremulous and glad, 
Bosiimey s coming 1 Of her he thought more than of his 
own daughtei moie than of them all— of her with 
dark, soft glance the delicate passive face waiting fot 
the dead yan, waitmg even at that moment, perhaps* 
still and patient m the sunlight 

He w dked ^sorrow fully away from the hospital towards 
his father s house reflecting that this death would br<^ 
up the borsyte family The stroke had indeed sUppod 
past their defences into the very wood of their tree 
might flounshjjt# all appearance as before, preserving 
brave show before the eyes of London, but the trunk 
dead, withered by the same flash tliat had stricken dorwaS 
^^^piney And now^ the saplings would take its 

one ^ new custodian of the sense of property. ^ 


' <3bbd foi^st cf' Forsyted l thought young 
^nndest timber of our land 1 

, Concerning the cause of this death — his family would 
doubtless reject with vi^ur the suspicion of suicide, 
which was so compromising ! They would take it as 
an accident, a stroke of fate. In their hearts they would 
aven feel it an intervention of Providence, a retribution 


r-had not Bosinney endangered tlieir two most priceless 
jposseasions, the pocket and the hearth ? And they would 
talk of " that unfortunate accident of young Bojdnney's," 
but perhaps they would not talk — silence might be better 1 
As for himself, he regarded the bus-driver's account 
of the accident as of very little value. For no one so 


madly in love committed suicide for want of money ; nor 
Wets Bosinney the sort of fellow to set much store by a 
financial crisis. And so he too rejected this theory of 
Suicide, the dead man’s face rose too clearly before riim. 
Gone in the heyday of his summer — and to believe thus 
ihat an accident had cut Bosinney off in the full sweep 
of his passion was more than ever pitiful to yoiucig Jolyon. 

Then came a vision of Soames's home as it pow was, 
and must be hereafter. The streak oi lightning had Hashed 
its clear uncanny gleam on bare bones with grinning 
Spaces between, the disguising flesh was gone. . . . 

In the dining-room at Stanhope Gate old Jolyon was 
sitting alone when his son came in. He looked very w^ 
in his great arm-chair. And his eyes travelling round the 
walls with their pictures of still life, and the masterpiece 
Butch fishing boats at Sunset ” seemed as though 
passing their gaze over his life with its hopes, its gains/ 
Its achievements. 


Ah ! Jo 1” he said, " is that you ? I’ve told poor 
little June. But that's not all of it. Are you going to 
Soames’s ? She*s brought it on herself, I sufipose ; bpt 
somehow I can't bear to think of her, shut up there — and 
all alone.” And holding up his thin, veined hand, lie 
denched it. 



CHAPTeIi IX 


IRENT S RFTUUN 

AmTR leaving James and old Jolyon in the mortuary of 
the hospital boames hurrud aimlessly along the streets. 

The tragic event of liosinney’s death altered the 
complexion of everything Ihere was no longer the same 
feeling that to lose a minute would be fatal, nor would he 
now nsk communicating the fact of his wife s flight to ’ 
any one till the inquest was over 

That morning he had risen early, before the postman 
came, had taken the first-post letters.from the box himself, 
and, though there had been none from li^ne, he had 
made an opportunity of telling l^ilson that her mistress 
was at the sea ; he would probably, he said, be goiiig 
down hinw^elf from baturday to Monday This had given 
him t^me* to bieathe, time to leave no stone unturned to 
hud her. 

But now, cut off from taldng steps by Bosinney's death 
— that strange death to tliink of whieh was like putting a 
hot iron to his heart, hke lifting a great weight from it — 
h^«iid not known how to pass hi^ day , and he wandered 
here and there tlirough the streets, looking at every face 
he met, devoured by a hundreil anxieties 

And as he waiidcied, he thought of him who had 
finished his wandering, his prowling, and would never 
haunt his house again 

Already in the ciftcrnoon he passed posters announcing 
the identity of the dead man, and bought the papers to see 
w^t tliey ««iid He would stop their mouths if he could, 
and he went into the city, and was Closeted with Boulter 
for a long tim3. 

On Ins way home, passin^the steps of Jobson's about 
half-past four, he met George Forsyte, who held out an 
evening paper to Soames, saying : “ Here ! Have you 
seen this about tfte poor Buccaneer ? " 

Soames answered stonily : “ Yes 
Oeorge stared at him He had never liked Soame$; 
iufi noWfheld him responsible lor Bosinney's death. Soames 
done fbt him^^one for him by that act of 



* ^ 

h8$l the Bucoa^)^ io run amok that faM 
lo<«i * 

The poor fellow," he was tlnnking, " was so cracked 
jealousy, so cracked fck his vengeance, that he heard 
{»]|Othing of the omnibus in xhat infernal fog " 

^-Soames had done for him 1 And this judgment was in 
" George's eyes 

^ They talk of suicide here," he said at last " That 
f dat won^t jump " 

Soames shook his head " An accident," he muttered 
Clenching his fist on the paper, George crammed it into 
..his pocket He could not resist a paiting shot 
^ " H'mm ! All flourishing at home ? Any little Soameses 

^ With a face as white as the steps of Jobson's, and a hp 
^ raised as if snarling, Soames brushed past him and was 
' gone. 

^ On reaching home, and entenng the little lighted hall 
' with lus latch-ke>, the first thing that caught his eyes 
was his wife’s gold-mounted umbrella lying oi\ the rug 
' tl^t. Flinging off his fur coat, he hurned to the (Jrawing- 
room. •' 

' The curtains were drawn for the night, a bnght fire of 
e^dar-logs burned in the grate and by its light he sav 
* Irene sitting in her usual corner on the sofa He shut th ^3 
door softly, and went towards hei She did not mov^, 
L wad ^ not seem to see him 


So you've come back ^ " he said " Why aie you 

V 'fitting here in the dark ^ 

If Then he caught sight of her face, so white and motionless 
that it seemed as though the blood must have stopped 

V Sowing m her veins , and her eyes, that looked enormous, 

J ^ike the great, wide, startled brovrn eyes of an owl. 

Huddled in her grey fur against the sofa cushions, she 
^ bad a strange resemblance to a captive owl, bunch^ in 
soft feathers against tlie wires of a cage* The supple 
j Weetaess of her figure was gene, as though she had b^n 
V'^otokto by cruel exercise , as though there were no longer 
^ reason for being beautiful, and supple, and erect. 

' So you've cofne back," he repeated • 

She never looked up, and never spoke, the firelight 
A^pdi^ying Over her motionless figure 

rfm tried to rise, but he prevented ‘h^ ; it 
mat he understood* % 




' ^he had come back lite^'ak iiiimal wound^ ^ ^ 

not knowing where to turn, jiot knowing what aha 
^oing. The sight of her figiMe, huddled in the fur, 
enough. 

He knew then for certain that Bosinney had been 
lover ; knew that she had seen the report of his death*J^ 
perhaps, like liimself, had bought a paper at the draughjii^^ 
corner of a street, and read it. 

She., had come back then of her ovm accord, to the^ cage 
she had pined ter be free of — ^and taking in all the trefoil 
mendous significance of this, he longed to cry : Tak«|'.^ 

your hated body, that I love, out of my house. Tak^''*j 
away that pitiful white face, so cruel and soft — before I\; 
crush it. Get out of my sight ; never let me see yotflf 
again ! ’* ;; 

And, at those unspoken words,' he seemed to see hefv.. 
rise and move away, like a woman in a terrible dreads - 
from which she was fighting to awake — rise and go out. 
into tlie dark and cold, witliout a thought of him, without;;; 
So much the knowledge of liis presence. 

Tlien^he cried, contradicting what he had not y^t( 
spoken, “ STo ; stay there I And turning away from*;- 

S lic sat dowm in his accustomed chair on the others > 
)f the heart li. ' 

ey sat in silence. 

d Soames thought : Wliy is all this ? Why* 

d I suffer so ? What have I done ? It is not my - 
faull ! " 

^Kgain ho looked at her, huddled like a bird that is shot^, 
and dying, whose poor breast you see panting as the aife’ 
is taken from it, wdiose poor eyes look at you who 
shot it. with a slow, soft, unseeing look, taking farewelH 
of all that is good — of the sun, and the air, and 
mate. ^ 

So they sat, by the firelight, in the silence, one on each;)i 
side of the hearth. « , . 

Ana the fume of the burning cedar logs, that he 
so well, seemed to grip Soames by the throat till he - 
:^bear it no longf^. And going out into the hall he i 
’^e door wide, to gulp down the cold air that Came i 


without hat or ove.ooat went put into the S<jtuaigp!|^ 


^[ ^'^Along the garden rails a haJlf-starved cat came 
' ' iwiy ^pwswds him, and Soames thought :• 


; i . itrhei|, .vri^. it ce»$e, my. Suficiring ) 





' L$t her 
Make a 


dooi^ ^the iftrwi a xhaa o# Mi: i 
tiamed acraping hia boots, 

bSt oi **1 Ain master l^e *' 

And Soames walked on f 

From far m the clear ar the bells of the church where 
he &nd Irene had been married were pealing in practice 
'lor the advent of Christ, the chimes rmging out above the 
sound of traffic He felt a craving for strong dnnk, to lull ^ 
him to mdifference, or rouse him to fury II only he could 
burst out of himself, out of tins web that fo> the first 
tune m his hfe he felt around him If only ho could 
Surrender to the thought ** Divorce her — turn her out ’ 
She has forgotten you Forget her ’ ” 

« If only he could surrender to the thought 
k. go — she has suffeied enough * ' 

If only he could surrender to the desire 
slave of her-— she is m your po^er ’ 

If only even he could surrender to the sudden vision ‘ 
What does it all matter ? ** Forget himself foi a minute, 
forget that it mattered what he did, forget that whatever*- 
lie did he must sacrifice something 
If only he could act on an impulse • 

He could forget nothing , surrender to no thought, 
vision or desire , it was all too senous , too close arou d 
bim, an unbreakable cage V 

On the far side of the Square newspaper boys 
calling their evening wares, and the ghoulish cries mirgled 
and jangled with the sound ot those church bells d 
Soames covered his ears The thought flashed 
Mm fhat but for a chauc^, he himself and not Bosinne>, 
might be lymg dead and she instead of crouching there 

JBkc a shot bird with those dying eyes - 

^methmg soft touched his legs, the cat was rubbing 
again them And a sob that shook him from head 
to foot burst from Soames*s chest Then all was still again 
In Ihe dark, where the houses seemed to* stare at hun, 
inch wicli armaster and mistress of its own, and a secret 
Jitey of happiness or sorrow. 

And suddenly he saw that his own door was open* and 
against the h^t from tlie hall a lAali standbig with 
dtda back turned^ Something shd too in his breast, and 
atble up close behind 

14 He could see bis fm: coat flung across the carved 



^celdA plies' ftU^ wd tbir*! 

unktt(yvm man who wa$ standi™ there. ' ♦ 

And sharply he asked : ** Vimstt is it yon want, sir t 
The visitor turned. It was loung Jolyon. 

Thn door whs open/' he paid. “ Might I see your \ 
Wife for a minute, 1 have a message for her ? " 

Soames gave him a strange, sidelong stare. 

“ My wife can see no one," he muttered doggedly. k. 
^oung Jolypn answered gently . "1 shouldn’t keep 
her a minute. , 

Soames brushed by him and barred the way. 

" She can see no one," he said again. 

Yoimg Jolyon’s glance shot past him into the liaU, and 
Soani^ps turned. There m the drawing-rooui doorway 
stood Irene, her eyes were wild and eager, her lips were 
parted, her hands outstretched. In the sight of both men 
tliat light vamshed from her face ; her hands dropped to 
her sides ; she stood like stone. 

Soames spun round, and met his visitor’s eyes, and 
at the look he saw m them, a sound like a snarl escaped 
him. He^diew his lips back m the ghost of a smile. 

ihis IS way house," he said, "1 nuouigc iny own 
affairs. I’ve told you once — I tell you again , we are net 
Skhorae." 

IVnd in young Jolyon’s face he slammed the door. 


tn Great hntuih at thp 
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